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Ward 


ILLIAM B. Ward, who at the age of 

40 years recently organized a $400,- 

000,000 holding company, the General 

Baking Corporation, to consolidate 

the industry in which his father, Rob- 

ert Boyd Ward, laid the foundation 

‘ the family fortune, has given to the New York 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor 

) acres of wooded land and open country bounded 

he Hudson River close to the northern border of 

uichess County. In addition to the land, he has 
ited nearly $1,000,000 with which to operate the 
erty for the benefit of the poor. The gift is made 

‘commemoration of Mr. Ward’s father, and will be 

1own as Ward Haven. 

(he property so donated is part of the 160,000 

‘s of land obtained for $200 worth of axes, pen- 

es and pocket mirrors by Robert Livingston, who 
arrived in this country in 1674, from the Netherlands, 

ound a family which is identified prominently with 
ierican history. One of the descendants, Robert 
livingston, chancellor, gave George Washington his 

1 of office as first president. 

(‘he property also includes Cruger Island, where 
the Cruger family, which was among the first settlers 
of the New World, had a home, as well as the well- 
known Kidd farm and the Ormsbee farm, both of 
which were in the possession of the Livingston family 
for more than 150 years. In 1914, the remaining 1,000 
acres of the original tract came into the possession 
of Louis Gordon Hamersley. 

Mr. Ward bought the property in his capacity as 
official of the Robert Boyd Ward Co., Inc., which was 
formed by him and some former associates of his 
father in memory of the well-known baker. 

In a letter addressed to Cornelius M. Bliss, presi- 


dent of the above mentioned association, Mr. 
Ward stated that he had been appalled by 
the long lists of elderly people waiting to be 
received into almost every home for the aged. 
He hoped that this gift, with the financial 
support that has been promised, will result 
at least to some appreciable length in reliev- 
ing this situation. He promised the associa- 
tion further co-operation in the making of 
the project thus started. 

Mr. Bliss states that the use of the prop- 
erty will be restricted largely to the aged. 
It is planned that it will be used as a place 
for adult convalescents, and perhaps as sum- 
mer camps for boys and girls of the poor. 
He expects to begin to put the place to active 
use next spring. 

Robert Boyd Ward, in whose memory the 
gift is made, died in October, 1915. He was 
the descendant of a line of small bakers. He 
and his brother, Thomas, founded Robert 
Boyd Ward & Co., which later became the 
Ward Baking Co. Subsequently, his brother, 
George S. Ward, obtained control of the 
Ward company. 

After his father died, William B. Ward 
as head of the United Bakeries Corporation, 
was successful in getting back the control of 
the company. From the United Bakeries 
Corporation sprang the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration; and a year ago this concern ab- 
sorbed the Ward Baking Co., which had assets of 
about $35,000,000. 

A committee has been named by Mr. Bliss to ad- 
minister the enterprise. It consists of Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Mrs. William B. 


Almont House, on the Thousand-Acre Estate Bought by William B. Ward as a Home for Aged Convalescents 


—_ 
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Robert Boyd Ward, Father of William B. Ward, in Memory of 


Whom “Ward Haven” Has Been Named 


Ward, Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, Henry Barbey, Dr. 
Haven Emerson, William B. Ward, Samuel Keyser, 
Ralph S. Kent and William H. Matthews. 
Ward Haven was recently known as Almont, and 
as one of the most beautiful estates on the Hudson 
River. When Louis Gordon Hamersley, just 
out of college, acquired the property in 1914, 
he commenced the erection of a residence 
and various accessory buildings, but while the 
work was still in progress, he went to war. 
Upon his return he lived elsewhere, and Al- 
mont House, the residence, was never occu- 
pied. It is a gray stone structure, with light 
sandstone trim, in the Tudor style, standing 
on a balustraded terrace in a setting of 
stately trees. The main floor contains a liv- 
ing room, dining room, library and den, all 
of these being high paneled in rich oak, with 
decorative ceilings. There is a huge fireplace 
situated in the living room. There is a 
squash court beneath the tiled terrace. Water 
for the estate is supplied from a large un- 
derground reservoir. 

The house is approached over tree lined 
drives through an arched and turreted gate 
lodge, also built in the Tudor fashion and of 
material similar to that used in the mansion 
proper. 

To the north of the mansion, at a distance 
of about a mile, stands a group of farm 
buildings, comprising a superintendent’s 
house of 15 rooms, a large garage, and a 
modern barn. Until recently the farm was 
operated for the breeding of horses and 
Guernsey cattle. The estate is divided into 
four sections. Several streams flow through 
it on their way to the Hudson. 
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Baking Bread Using Only the Panary Fermentation, or Mechanical 


OME years ago the senior 
author was visiting bak- 
| eries in a large city for the 
41 purpose of learning some- 
@thing of the commercial 
aspects of the flour problem, as he was 
engaged in a study of the milling and baking qualities 
of wheat varieties grown in the Southwest. There 
were two large bakeries which strictly enforced the 
“no admittance” regulation. An appeal to the general 
manager was of no avail. There were all sorts of 
stories told about mysterious processes used by these 
bakeries. One was that the dough was mixed in a 
machine on an upper floor, and the dough 
was sent direct from this machine to the 
divider or molder. According to the 
stories told, they had a short-time dough 
method. Subsequent investigation proved 
that these stories were pure imagination. 
These two exclusive bakeries knew no 
more about the art of baking than those 
which admitted visitors and were willing 
to show what they did. 

These stories, however, made an im- 
pression. It was obvious to this beginner 
in wheat and flour investigations that such 
a short method would have distinct ad- 
vantages. The othission of the dough 
room would eliminate a lot of trouble 
and, besides, it would save time and ma- 
terial. During the whole time of dough 
fermentation, the yeast consumes sugar 
and flour. One authority states that as 
much as 4 per cent of the flour may be 
destroyed by the yeast during the usual 
process of dough fermentation. 

Because of certain advantages of a 
short-time or no-time dough, methods for 
producing bread in this way have been 
devised from time to time. Two such 
methods have been proposed in recent 
years, each calling for an extra quantity 
of yeast and small amounts of lactic acid. 





Resistance Against Mechanical 
and Yeast Action 

[* pursuing investigations on factors 

which measure quality in flour, the 
thought occurred to the writers that it 
would be desirable to study the quality of 
flour by measuring the resistance of dough 
against mechanical and yeast action. Un- 
der conditions of a modern commercial 
bakery, dough is subjected to a large 
amount of mechanical action. For this 
reason commercial bakers demand a flour 
somewhat different in quality from that 
desired by the housewife. Endurance, or 
the ability to stand an extra amount of 
yeast action, should occasion so require, 
is counted as one of the factors of strength 
in a flour. Conditions may be such that 
it may be necessary to give the dough an 
extra punch. The dough which does not suffer from 
such an extra amount of fermentation is obviously 
stronger than one which cannot stand this treatment. 

To pursue this line of work it was first necessary 
to have a machine which would produce the maximum 
amount of action on the dough with the minimum 
amount of mechanical motion. After examining the 
various makes on the market, none seemed to do just 
what was wanted, and hence a new dough mixer was 
designed. The authors desire at this time to express 
their indebtedness to C. E. Pearce, professor of ma- 
chine design, and W. W. Carlson, professor of shop 
practice, for help in designing and constructing this 
dough mixer. 

It was while we were pursuing studies on strength 
of flour as measured by resistance to mechanical action 
that we discovered that the mechanical action pro- 
duced by this dough mixer would so modify the dough 
that it was possible to bake light bread, using only 
the panary fermentation. 

The main purpose of fermenting dough is to pro- 





Modification of Dough 


By C. O. Swanson and E. B. Working, 


Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
Agricultural College 


duce a porous structure. As soon as the gas begins 
to form, the gluten meshes are stretched. The water 
film on the gluten mesh network forms a membrane 
impermeable to such an extent that gas forms faster 
than it escapes, giving the light, spongy texture. 
When such fermented dough is placed in the oven the 
heat coagulates or “sets” the structure, and we obtain 





Figure 1 


porous bread. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the growth of yeast in dough results in a modi- 
fication of gluten texture. Gluten from fermented 
dough has lost some of its toughness, and it is more 
easily stretched. If straight dough is placed at once 
in the pan as soon as mixed, and then baked when it 
has reached the required volume, the texture of the 
bread will be very different from that of a loaf baked 
from dough which is allowed to ferment to a large 
volume, then worked down and allowed to rise again 
one or more times. This modification of the gluten 
may be partly brought about by the acidity developed 
during fermentation, partly by the activity of proteo- 
lytic enzymes, and it may also be due in part to the 
mechanical stretching caused by the expanding gas 
bubbles. 


Substitution of Mechanical Action 
HAT gluten can to a certain extent be modified 
by mechanical action is known to bakers who have 
used different dough mixers. The rate of speed in a 
mixer is of particular importance. When the dough 





‘ 


begins to form it has more or less 4 
granular appearance. As the mixing 
proceeds this granular appearance gives 
way to a smooth, silky appearance, and 
the elastic limit is greatly increased, 
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which means that greater gas retaining | 


capacity is produced or, in common terms, the dough 
is developed. 

That mechanical action on dough may be made to 
take the place of the usual fermentation previous to 


Oh 
To 


panning has been demonstrated in the experiments J 


reported in this paper. Bread has been produced 
which was just as light, had as good texture, and even 
better color than that of bread baked in 
the ordinary way. This has been accom- 
plished by means of a new dough mixer 
which acts on the dough in a pack-squeeze- 
pull-tear fashion. The pack and squeeze 
action causes the gluten particles to ad- 
here to each other, forming strands; the 
pulling elongates these strands and ef- 
fects thorough intermingling of the starch 
and gluten particles with the yeast and 
other ingredients in the dough, the result 
being a gluten network permeating the 
entire dough mass. The tear action partly 
breaks down the gluten colloid complexes, 
and so causes a modification of dough 
quality. 

The machine as first used is shown in 
figure 1. A few minor changes have’ mace 
it more efficient. The mixer is made for 
a one-pound loaf. The bowl which holds 
the dough is made of tinned copper, and 
the mixing is accomplished by four pirs 
having a double or epicycloidal motion, 
which may also be described as planetary. 
These moving pins alternately straddie 


of the bowl. It is the motion of these pins 
with reference to each other that produccs 


brings about the modification. 
The working parts of the machine are 


with a % h-p motor. 
pulleys in step it is possible to run the 
machine at different rates of speed. To 
this pulley is fastened a balance disk held 
by friction to steady the motion of the 
machine. The motor is connected with a 
watimeter, which makes it possible to 
measure the input of current while the 
machine is working. 

The pulley (1) drives the moving paris 
of the machine by means of a worm gear 
drive (3). This worm gear drive turns a 
hollow shaft fastened to the disk (4). 


which is held in a fixed position by means 
of a clamp (6). This clamp is held fixed 


by the main support (7), to which the | 


principal parts of the machine are fas- 


tened. The shaft (5) holds a gear in a fixed position 7 
The disk (4) supports the two 7 


under the disk (4). 
gears (8) to which are fastened the two disks (9), and 
these disks in turn support the four moving pins (10). 

When the disk (4) is turned (clockwise lookinz 
down) the two gears (8) turn on the fixed gear under 
disk (4). This causes the two disks (9) to describe 1 


double or epicycloidal motion, or each disk revolves | 


at the same time as it moves forward. The speed of 
the machine is measured by the r.p.m. of the disk (4). 
The bowl (11) is held in a fixed position by « 


clamp fastened to its bottom and to the main sup- J 


port (7). To the bottom inside the bowl are fastenel 
three pins (12). These pins must be in a certain fixe: 
position with reference to the four movable pins (10). 

The two pairs of moving pins (10) alternately 
straddle and hurdle the fixed pins (12). It is the 
motion of the moving pins (10) with reference to the 
fixed pins (12) which constitutes the distinctive char- 
acteristic of this machine. When a pair of the moving 

(Continued on page 355.) 


and hurdle three pins fixed to the bottom 


the pack - squeeze - pull-tear action and J 


driven by a pulley (1) which connects 
By having several | 


Inside this hollow shaft is the shaft (5), | 
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A FAIR QUESTION 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
Robert Burns. 


N page 349 of this issue is published the essential 
( ) text of a letter recently addressed to Senator 
Arthur Capper by, Robert P. Skinner, American con- 
su! general at Paris, and slightly revised by Mr. Skin- 
ne: for publication in The Northwestern Miller, At 
the time of its writing it was in part printed in daily 
ne). spapers, and the views expressed in it somewhat 
vi-lently criticized by millers, bakers and others asso- 
civied with these industries. 

Che Northwestern Miller is reprinting and empha- 

siviag Mr. Skinner’s views, not to convey the idea that 
it ‘ully shares them, but because it believes that some 
oi ‘he points made in his vigorous statement may well 
be considered without bias or prejudice by both bakers 
and millers. It is not profitable to resent being told 
ho’ others see us, merely because we see ourselves as 
something quite different and very much more satis- 
fying. 
Consul General Skinner is a frank and courageous 
ic. Obviously he is serving no opposing interest, 
; not an exponent of some foolish health fad, he 
not courting the resentment of two important 
\merican industries merely for the fun of getting 
iself disliked. He frankly, fairly and honestly be- 
icves that the American bread industries, by too great 
refinement and standardization of their product, are 
reducing their own market. 

Che probabilities are, however, that he would be 
content to rest his criticism on lack of variety in 
\merican bread rather than on the assertion that the 
\merican loaf is not good for the very large number 
of people who evidently like it. 

What truth may there, by some possibility, be in 
liis view? We ourselves believe that American flour 
milling has been developed to the highest state of 
mechanical and scientific perfection. We know that 
the mechanics and economies of bread baking have 
been carried to a point where the standard, fine tex- 
tured loaf of milk bread with its waxed paper wrap- 
per is the most scientifically perfect loaf baked any- 
where in the world, 

With apparently equally good reason we are dis- 
‘posed to question, not alone the comparative palata- 
bility and value as nourishment, but also the cleanli- 
ness and purity of much of the bread eaten in Europe. 
We feel that they all are far behind us in that per- 
fection of flour and bread produced which results 
from the most detailed and exacting laboratory super- 
vision; that, as compared with American scientific 
methods, many of theirs are of the standard of the 
Middle Ages. 

Yet, Consul General Skinner found that not alone 
did he himself not like our perfect loaf but that people 
here, as he saw them, were drifting out of the bread 
eating habit. He found that bread “did not retain its 
place of honor as the staff of life” and that “many 
people toy with bread and leave it half eaten.” He 
found reason to ask, “Why do American people eat 
0 little bread?” 

The Northwestern Miller is perfectly familiar with 
‘he replies which may so easily be made to all of 

ese questions. From its own files it could quote 
columns and pages of scientific testimony irrefutably 
oving that Mr. Skinner is hopelessly wrong. It 
ould, if driven so far, challenge all comers to a con- 
est in the use of vigorous English in taking Mr. 
‘Sinner to task, and would much enjoy itself in the 
ercise. 


Cream 


Yet, after that was satisfactorily accomplished, the 
fact would remain that a man with no ax to grind 
and no cause to serve, observing fairly and speaking 
frankly, points out to us certain things which he be- 


lieves to be responsible for our failure to eat more 
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bread. Is what he says worthy of consideration on 
its honest merit by the members of the two great 
industries who are most vitally concerned with the 
question of bread consumption? Should we take our 
stand on the present loaf, or should we question the 
possibilities of a larger appeal to American taste and 
appetite through a different loaf or, at least, more 
kinds of loaves? 


PAYABLE IN WHAT? 
NDER the caption of “Dollar Corn,” the Wall 
Street Journal comments as follows on the recent 
offer of the International Harvester Co. to accept 
corn at one dollar a bushel in payment for farm 
machinery: 


While professional uplifters are rig 4 paint- 
ing a drab picture of farm woe in the corn 
belt, the International Harvester Company has 
done something practical and courageous. In 
effect this is the underwriting of a guaranteed 
minimum price of a dollar a bushel for corn at 
Chicago. 

News dispatches say that it has instructed 
its agents to agree that payment for purchases 
of new machinery and implements may be made 
in corn at a price equivalent to one dollar a 
bushel for No. 2 yellow at Chicago. If the 
price goes beyond that the farmer has the privi- 
- of selling elsewhere and paying his note in 
cash, 

This practically gives the farmer a call for 
his corn at a dollar a bushel, whereas the cash 
price now is around eighty-three cents. The 
Harvester Company takes the risk of corn below 
the minimum price, and gives the farmer the 
benefit if it goes above. 

This action of the Harvester Company is 
more far-reaching in its effect than appears on 
the face of the offer. The Middle West has 
been discouraged because its corn crop was 
larger than in 1924, when it was a failure. This 
season it equals average, and the price, in com- 
parison with a year ago, is small. 

' - The Harvester Company rises above this 
cloud of pessimism and looks at facts. It feels 
sure corn is worth a dollar a bushel, and offers 
to take pay from its farmer customer in corn at 
that price. This feeling of confidence will not 
be lost upon the farmers or in the corn market. 

It is told that when Jerusalem was being be- 
sieged and famine had begun to break down the 
morale of the people, the prophet Jeremiah, to 
revive the spirits of the people, purchased the 
ground on which the besieging commander’s 
camp was pitched, and paid full value for it. 
The action of the International Harvester Com- 
pany might be likened to that incident as a 
practical means of helping the corn growers of 
the West. 

One practical fact stands out clearly. It is 
that the International Harvester Company is, to 
this extent, cutting prices on its products. 


It usually is difficult to disagree with the almost 
always sound Wall Street Journal. In this particular 
case, the meat of its editorial comment appears to be 
in the last line. The International company has 
merely cut the price on its products, and made an 
interesting gesture assuring it excellent publicity. 

Its offer is somewhat more than discounted by that 
of a Missouri farmer who is reported to have offered 
to pay two dollars a bushel for corn payable in mules. 





THE DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 
EPRESENTATIVES of millers are in Washing- 
ton today to appear before the House committee 

on coinage, weights and measures in support of what 
has become known as the Vestal bill, establishing 
decimal weight standards for packages of flour and 
other grain products, including the byproducts of 
milling. Curiously enough, this bill, while practically 
unopposed, has been held in suspense through several 
sessions of Congress. Prospects for its enactment at 
this session are said to be favorable if the efforts of 
the Federation are properly supported by millers 
themselves. 

The standardizing of flour packages is in keeping 
with the many similar moves in other industries in 
the past three years, largely initiated and successfully 
concluded under direction of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. The multiplicity of sizes and kinds of con- 
tainers used for mill products is the combined result 
of old traditions surrounding the one hundred and 
ninety-six-pound flour barrel and of the innumerable 
state laws and local regulations defining the weight 
of its fractional parts. So great has become the vari- 
ety of packages in use that millers with widely scat- 
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tered distribution of their products constantly have 
to carry ridiculous stocks of containers at the cost of 
room and large investment. 

The passing of the federal decimal weight bill will 
not, of course, instantly correct this. But in the year 
which must elapse before it becomes effective, much 
can be done to bring state laws and local ordinances 
into accord with it; and, sooner or later, mill products 
packages will be brought to a uniformity which will 
serve the interests of economy, not only of manu- 
facturers and distributors, but of the public as well. 





FLEISCHMANN COMPANY LOOKS AHEAD 
N exceptional contribution to the publicity cam- 
paign in the interest of bakery products is the 
double page spread of The Fleischmann Co. in Febru- 
ary issues of a number of women’s magazines. Not 
only is the advertisement as a whole beautifully and 
effectively done in text and illustration, but its theme 
is one which undoubtedly will command increasing at- 
tention if efforts to increase consumption of baked 
products are to attain maximum success. 

“Are You Serving a Variety of Breads?” is the 
question about which is built, through attractive pic- 
ture and appealing text, a story of the deliciousness 
of the products of bakeries. Emphasis is given to 
various kinds of rolls, to coffee and cinnamon cake, 
to toast, and to edibles filled with fruits, appealing 
equally to children at their supper or to men lunching 
in the club grill. The whole composition is one to 
make baked products seem tasteful and delightful 
rather than, as so often expressed, merely substantial 
and nourishing. 

Oddly enough, this question, “Are you serving a 
variety of breads?” is proposed by The Fleischmann 
Co. just as Mr. Skinner, whose letter is referred to 
in another column, raises the question of the adequacy 
of the appeal to taste and appetite of the standard 
American loaf.. The one comes from a source in 
closest possible Youch with American baking and its 
development; the other from a visitor, and expressive 
only of his own taste and observation. Yet they are 
alike in their suggestion that the field for increased 
consumption of baked goods lies in a more varied 
appeal to the consumer’s tastes and preferences, rather 
than in the repetition of emphasis upon a standard 
loaf in a standard wrapper. 





FROM THE MOUTHS OF BABES 
YOUNG student in a western university has 
chosen for the subject of his thesis for graduation 

the interesting subject of “The Manner and Extent of 
Production as Related to Sales of Flour.” To secure 
the requisite data for his study, he has, quite prop- 
erly, addressed a questionnaire to a number of mill- 
ers, and it is from this that the following most perti- 
nent inquiries are selected: 

“Do you analyze the market before estimating 
future flour sales? 

“Is production planned according to this estimate 
of sales? 

“Which of the following means are used during 
the busy season to speed up production? More em- 
ployees? Longer hours? Overtime? Added shifts? 
Sunday work? Bonus? Any others? 

“What have been your labor problems and how have 
they been settled? 

“When is wheat bought? 

“How is the quantity determined? 

“What special inducements are made to flour buy- 
ers to make sales during the dull season? 

“Remarks?” 

It is obvious that such remarks as might be made 
about “special inducements” would have no place in 
a graduation thesis; less still in the University Library, 
where the young man says his thesis will be found on 
file for study by millers. He thinks that the “attempt 
to find out how the different millers regularize their 
production and sales” may “add something to the 
literature of flour mills.” 

It will. But, if the young man receives correct 
replies to his questions, he will have to conclude that 
“regularizing sales” is a two-fisted business. The 
Northwestern Miller has no disposition to make sport 
of the questionnaire. Quite to the contrary, the very 
simplicity of the questions suggests a number of things 
millers might do and be none the worse for them. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





NORTHWEST— Jan. 24 Jan. 26 
Jan. 23 Jan.16 1925 1924 

Minneapolis .. . 236,681 254,659 224,139 230,310 
St. Paul ...... 12,719 13,784 12,742 10,668 
Duluth-Superior 16,840 22,285 22,090 13,535 
Outside mills*..159,077 248,061 249,929 238,840 





Totals ....425,317 538,789 508,900 493,353 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....117,400 109,693 120,045 112,056 
Wichita ...... 28,191 25,447 36,306 37,181 
Salina ........ 26,609 24,718 29,668 18,136 
St. Joseph..... $1,881 24,036 46,970 85,385 
Omaha ..:.... 22,277 21,854 22,557 19,111 


Outside millsf..205,303 196,114 230,341 218,957 











Totals . .431,661 401,862 485,887 440,826 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..... 26,600 28,100 25,100 36,600 
Outsidet .... 45,700 45,900 44,700 38,900 
Toledo ........ 35,000 31,800 37,500 30,600 
Outsidef . 42,656 21,900 44,396 48,932 
Indianapolis .. «.s++ «esses 13,7385 9,268 
Southeast ..... 1104, $32 104,799 125,551 117,386 
Totals . .254,288 232,499 290,982 281,686 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,685 28,264 44,074 59,380 
Seattle ....... 24,120 27,805 27,304 41,943 
Tacoma .....-. 20,493 26,242 13,307 34,980 
Totals . 72,298 82,311 84,685 136,303 
Buffalo ....... 192,365 189,725 193,500 117,312 
Chicago ...... 38,000 35,000 38,000 37,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,200 9,250 6,800 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mifls at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 24 Jan. 26 
Jan. 23 Jan.16 1925 1924 
45 49 40 


Minneapolis ...... 41 
Ot. Pad) ..scoces 58 63 58 43 
Duluth-Superior.. 46 60 60 87 
Outside mills* ... 53 64 62 69 
Average ..... 48 55 50 48 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 17 72 80 74 
Wichita ......... 45 40 55 67 
REI occ csccccce 59 65 65 45 
St. Joseph ....... 67 50 99 74 
Omaha .......+++ 81 80 82 76 
Outside millst . 55 53 62 66 
Average ..... 62 67 74 65 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ........ 41 44 39 57 
Outsidet ....... 53 53 51 45 
| Pee 73 66 78 67 
Outsidef ....... 64 53 61 68 
Indianapolis ..... os es 69 46 
Southeast ........ 68 66 78 60 
Average ..... 61 58 62 67 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ........ 44 45 71 95 
MORTEIO 2 cc cvcccce 46 53 52 19 
Tacoma .......... 36 46 23 61 
Average ..... 42 48 49 78 
Buffalo ........+.. 81 80 81 70 
GRIGASS . ccc ciccces 95 88 95 92 
Milwaukee ....... 17 77 57 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St, Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





A BAKERY IMPOSTOR 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, recently published a warning in 
Milwaukee newspapers concerning an im- 
postor representing himself to be J. W. 
or Frank Kroger and securing money by 
check or loan on the pretense of making 
a train, and having the amount charged to 
the Cincinnati concern. His pretense, the 
warning says, is purchasing products to 
be packed under the Kroger brand. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:80 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Bearish sentiment among buyers of flour appears to 
be diminishing as the wheat market subsides to lower levels and to a condition 
of comparative stability, but is still the dominant factor in the flour trade. 
Distributors remain apathetic over present price levels, 
and this seems to be true also of large volume buyers 
among the bakers. Some round lot business was re- 
ported last week, however, a rare occurrence within the 
past month or two. Sales of the week showed improve- 
ment in the aggregate, most of the orders placed being 
in small lots for prompt shipment—business that was 
largely forced by diminished stocks. Unfortunately a 
good deal of reselling was reported from various points, 
and in the eastern markets some very low prices made by mills anxious for 
bookings accounted for most of the new business. The most hopeful angle of 
the present situation is that flour stocks in the hands of users are very low, 
and that spot buying during the next few weeks should bring into account a 
substantial increase in mill sales. 

Export Trade.—Slightly more inquiry is reported from Europe, but actual 
business is not large. Latin America is following the lead of domestic buyers 
and is waiting for lower levels, in the meantime taking a substantial amount 
for current requirements. Some relief is being afforded in this quarter for 
the situation in clears. 

Production.—Mill operations are about normal for this period of the year, 
with the percentage of output to capacity last week approximately unchanged 
from the previous week. 

Flour Prices.—Mill prices, on the strength of the first-of-the-week rally of 
wheat and sagging values in millfeed, average slightly higher than those of 
a week ago. 

Wheat.—The downward trend of wheat, begun early in January, has con- 
tinued rather consistently, and prices are now fully 10c under the January 
peak. The Minneapolis May future showed a net loss of 3c in the week ending 
Jan. 23, temporarily recovered by Tuesday’s close. Action of the market has 
been adversely influenced by the continued quiet demand for export. With 
practically no important amount of United States wheat available for export, 
and with a large portion of the Canadian crop controlled by the wheat pool, 
regular exporters are limited in their activities, though there is a fairly con- 
sistent business in small lots for prompt shipment. 

Milifeed.—The millfeed market is weak under slack demand and freer 
offerings, and prices average about 50c ton under those of a week ago. 











European Markets by Cable 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 26.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very slow, buyers 
having no confidence in present prices. 
47@48s ($7.99@8.16 bbl), and exports at 44s 6d@45s ($7.65 bbl). There are 
no offers of Minnesota or Kansas flours. American low grade is quoted at 
29@34s ($4.93@5.78 bbl), Argentine at 24s ($4.08 bbl), Australian 44s 6d@ 
45s 6d ($7.57@7.74 bbl), forward, and resellers are offering it at 48s ($7.31 
bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market remains very quiet, with spot parcels and home 
milled flour offered considerably below c.i.f. quotations. Mills offer Kansas 
top patents at $9.80@10.20 per 100 kilos ($8.73@9.09 bbl), straights at $8.60 
@9.20 ($7.66@8.20 bbl), and Canadian exports at $8.40@8.80 ($7.48@7.84 
bbl). There are no offers of Minnesota flour. Home milled, delivered, is 
$8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Lower offers are resulting in some sales of Canadian and 
English flours. Czechoslovakia is also a moderate buyer. Mills offer Canadian 
exports at $8.75@9 per 100 kilos ($7.80@8.02 bbl), English patents 36@40s 
($8.15@8.66 bbl), home milled wheat flour at 47.75 marks ($10.12 bbl),and rye 
flour at 25.75@28.50 marks ($5.45@6.04 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—No demand, owing to steadily declining markets. 
dian exports are quoted at.$9.75 per 100 kilos. 


Cana- 


L. F. Brorxman. 


Mills offer Canadian top patents at 
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| Grain Burures MARKETS! 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
is me inde 176% 152% 168% 163% 
— ree 173% 150% 166 160% 
, ewe 171% 148% 163% 158% 
Sey 170% 148% 163% 158} 
S0.%.6%% 171% 149% 164% 159 ¥, 
rere 173% 150% 166 160% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan. May July May July 
Ser 170 144% 178 152 
| [ee 166% 142% 175% 149% 
SO 164% 141% 173% 148 
SPS 164% 140% - 172% 1471 
BOn ctw 165% 141% 173% 148% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July May July 
eee 159% 157% 151% 149 3, 
Bhs bccn 156% 154% 149 % 147% 
eae 154% 153% 146% 144% 
: 154% 152% 145% 144 
SA 155 153% 147% 145% 
Pere tes 157% 155% 149% 148 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. May July May July 
Becciens 84% 86% 80% 83 
Bbiveces 835% 86 79% 82 
BBsVatee 84% 86% 80 82% 
ise was 83% 86% 79% 82% 
Perr 84% 865% 80% 82%, 
BB asec 85% 87% 0 0 one Seen 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
ae 45% 45% 41% 42% 
_. JSR 44% 45 40% 42 
oe 44% 45% 40% 41% 
Mb aecss% 4456 45 405% 413% 
ire 4456 45% 40% 415 
Bn) wsees 44% 45% 40% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
109% 109 102% eee 
107 106% 100 
105% 105 99 
106% 105% 99% 
107% 106 % 99% 
108% 107% 99% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan, Jan. May Jan. May 
advo wees 252% 243% 249% 
| ea eee 245% 236% 242% 
ee ee 244% 236 241% 
it hisee | ohase 245% 238 2421 
., PPT Eee 246 239 242% 
Desteeun, s20<% 246 240 244 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
Ue 44's +4 Chesed ene 12s 2%d 11s 11%« 
Oe er rrey rere lls11%d iis 9d 
Si TE 60 eves cscs ceees lls 9%d Ills 7% 
Ms, IE, ta nlnig 5-0 40 Qiale'oe lls 9%d lls 7%U 
eh Ue oto enere<eneese lis 6%d lis 5d 
Ps DE Aw kicsdiveouces lls 94d Ills 8%: 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns o 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 23, in th: 
United States, Canada and the United King 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held ir 
the United States and Canada, with com 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Total 
ending pre- Jan. 24 
Wheat— Jan. 23 vious week 192 
United States*.. 50,393 —3,234 84,99 
United Statest.. 3,513 —183 2,47 
CIOR  nn-0 045.40 113,478 —2,598 78,03 
BOMB: 4 nccecs 167,384 —6,015 165,50 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


THOR coc acasee $42,000 +8,200 65,40 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOON Ainssecevs 209,384 —2,815 230,90 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

TE seuss 046d 28,289 +2,958 27,13: 
OATS—wUnited States and Canada— 

Detaks 002 ewcerss 86,097 +2,615 107,59 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest o 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 








Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 26. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 

Spring first patent .......... $8.70@ 9.30 
Spring standard patent ..... 8.35@ 8.90 
Spring first clear ........... 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ... 8.70@ 9.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 8.30@ 8.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.70@ 7.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.70@ 9.30 
Soft winter straight ........ 8.35@ 8.70 
Soft winter first clear ....... 7.40@ 17.75 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.40@ 5.65 
Rye flour, dark .........6555 4. .10@ 4.60 

5 Seattle «49 s) San Francisco 
Family patent...$9.00@ 9.40 a | " 
Cut-off ......... 7.10@ 7.60 coo 


Straight ........ 7.00@ 7.50 oon @ 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. Al 





**In jutes, Fort William basis. 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.30@ 9.70 $....@.... $e .90@ nae $10.00@10.15 $9.40@10.10 $9.35@ 9.60 $10.00@10.75 $10.35@10.60 seee@....  $10.50@10.7 
9.10@ 9.40 were Pere 50@ 9.0 9.80@ 9.90 8.70@ 9.35 8.85@ 9.10 9.25@ 9.75 9.20@10.30 --@. SS Sa 
7.30@ 7.70 a ee 7500 7.78 +o ee @ 7.95 7.70@ 8.30 eres coer 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.75 --@. — 
--@.. 8.85@ 9.40 8.70@ 9.10 9.75 @10.10 9.35@ 9.85 9.25@ 9.50 9.75 @ 10.25 8.90@ 9.75 o os 9.75 @10.2 
--@.. 8.00@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.50 9.50@ 9.75 8.60@ 9.30 8.75@ 9.00 9.35@ 9.90 ere Ph it) ce 
— 6.80@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.25 oc co @eooce occa @ecer re FRR er ere ee re 0° @.. ae. ee 
-.@.. -@. 8.90@ 9.25 9.70@ 9.90 1 AYE 8.85@ 9.50 et AYRE 8.75@ 9.75 oe Boe 10.50@11.0 
.-@.. y, 8.40@ 8.75 9.40@ 9.50 8.26@ 8.70 *8.10@ 8.35 *8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.60 «0 @<« 9.25@ 9.5 
eT. Peer oc 7.20@ 7.60 ers Peri -@.... wove Boece ee PER 7.00@ 7.65 00 Bee 8.00@ 8.2 
5.30@ 5.50 oo Ge SeMiece 6.00@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.40 6.05@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.45 Pies, Lie -@ 
4.500 4.70 -@. -@.... 5.00@ 5.16 -@.. 4.70@ 4.95 5.75@ 6.00 4.90@ 5.00 occa Qiees -@. 
Standard patent—— Seattle San Francisco Toronto Winnipeg sehen,  Porante " **Winnipe 
ansas ...... $.. ccae 0 Oe as Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $....@.... Spring first clear] .... $7.50 
She a ae -@ "9.26 eo vtee OPs eee Ontario 90% patentst «oes @6.25 re Spring exports§ ....... S6G0a eee. 
Montana ..... "8.75@ 8.85 ocowe Peddie Spring second patent{ 1. .- @8.60 « Buasee Ontario exports§ ...... eee oe 


198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jute:. 
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ARGENTINA’S WHEAT 
QUALITY IS UNEVEN 


Yield Reported to Be Only Fairly Good— 
Flaxseed Threshing General—Corn 
Prospects Continue Bright 


Buenos Ares, ARGENTINA, Jan. 26.— 
(Special Cable)—Threshing of wheat 

d flaxseed is general. Wheat yields 
ire reported to be only fairly good. The 
ruality of the crop is uneven. Corn crop 
rospects continue bright. Climatic con- 
tions are normal. Refreshing rains are 

ling. 

Shipments of grain from Argentine 
ports last week: wheat, 1,504,700 bus; 

n, 2,279,400; flaxseed, 1,463,400. 

W. J. Lame. 





Argentine Offerings Increased 
there was a more liberal movement of 
supplies from Argentina last week, the 
rether heavy shipments being reflected 
in the world markets. Broomhall is au- 
rity for the statement that Argentine 
formers will be obliged to export their 
eat, no matter the price they receive, 
bt this is doubted by some factors in 
t)- trade, inasmuch as only about 60,- 
(«000 bus Australian wheat loom as 
s' ong competition. Exports from Ar- 
tina last week were reported to total 
1,700 bus, compared with 667,000 the 
k before and 4,074,000 for the corre- 
nding period last year. 
nder normal conditions the harvest 
vell completed by Jan. 15. This year 
Argentine movement comes later, 
ither having been less favorable. The 
fuenos Aires market broke sharply last 
ek. Reports of poor quality wheat 
ng offered by Argentina continue to 
reach the United States. 





r 


Crop Conditions 
ound the World 


(he French winter wheat acreage for 
1926 crop is estimated to be 12,797,- 
, compared with 13,330,000, the pre- 
inary estimate for the 1925 crop, ac- 
rding to a cablegram received by the 
(‘nited States Department of Agricul- 
re from the International Institute of 
\griculture at Rome. France is the 
gest wheat producer in Europe, out- 
de of Russia. The winter wheat area 

France is more than 95 per cent of the 
‘tal acreage. Relatively high yields per 

re are obtained, the average during the 
past five years being about 20 bus. Spain 

id Italy, also large producers, have 

elds averaging only 13 and 15 bus, re- 
spectively. Acreage sown to other cereals 
n France is as follows: rye 2,151,000, 
gainst 2,145,000 for the 1925 crop; bar- 
ley 441,000 compared with 444,000; oats 
2,110,000, against 2,067,000. 

Lithuania’s winter wheat acreage is es- 
timated at 148,000, against 277,000, the 
final estimate for 1925; the rye acreage 
s 1,092,000, against 1,339,000, the final 
estimate for 1925. 

The area sown to wheat in the Punjab, 
india, which contains approximately one 
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GERMANY AIMS TO LIMIT WHEAT 
FLOUR CONSUMPTION IN EFFORT TO 
DISPOSE OF DOMESTIC RYE SURPLUS 


A private cable from Germany, received in this country yesterday from a 
reliable source of information, states that the German government is trying, for 
economic reasons, to dispose of its rye surplus, and to attain this end by 


changing as far as possible the present wheat consumption to rye. 


Millers 


and corn merchants are even favoring, it is stated, the entire prohibition of 
wheat and flour imports, or to make these impossible by the imposition of high- 
er duties or through imperative mixing of rye flour. 








third of the total for that country, is esti- 
mated at 10,311,000 acres, according to a 
cablegram received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This represents a decrease of 
about 10 per cent, compared with the first 
estimate of 11,513,000 acres last season, 
and is 6 per cent below the final Punjab 
estimate of 10,924,000 acres. 

The condition of the crop is reported 
to be 94 per cent of normal, which seems 
to indicate a fairly satisfactory condition 
in spite of the fact that advices from both 
official and private sources covering the 
period of October to December have con- 
sistently reported need of moisture there. 

The Punjab is the most important 
wheat area of India. The low yield in this 
area last season was the largest factor in 
the 40,000,000-bu reduction in the total 
Indian wheat crop for 1925, compared 
with the 1924 harvest. 


Michigan Estimates Acreage Sown 

Totzpo, Oxnto.—The December state 
crop report for Michigan estimates the 
acreage sown to wheat last fall as an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over the previous 
year, 905,000 acres, compared with 830,- 
000 planted, and 818,000 harvested, last 
year. Not so much was sown as in- 
tended, due to wet weather, and in some 
localities it is probable that the acreage is 
no greater than, if as great as, last year. 
Condition is placed at 81 per cent, 2 per 
cent below last year, and 9 per cent below 
the average. Early sown fields made sat- 
isfactory growth and went into the winter 
with about the usual amount of top, but 
much of the crop was sown late, and has 
made slow progress, owing to the early 
advent of cold weather, occasional fields 
showing no growth above ground when 
winter set in. 

Acreage of rye has steadily decreased 
for several years in Michigan. The revised 
estimate of 1924 is 216,000 acres planted, 
and preliminary figure for this year is 
184,000. Condition Dec. 1, 84 per cent, 
2 per cent below a year ago, and 8 per 
cent below the 10-year average. 


Preliminary Report of Montana Crop 

Great Faris, Mont.—The Montana 
wheat crop for 1925 has been fixed at 34,- 
601,000 bus, according to a preliminary 
report just issued by Jay G. Diamond, 
agricultural statistician for the Montana 
co-operative crop reporting service, Hel- 


ena. He estimates the valuation of this 
crop at $1.37 bu, or $48,243,000. Intense 
heat last summer at the time the wheat 
kernels were forming, and early rains and 
snows last fall, were in a measure respon- 
sible for the 16,000,000-bu decrease in 
1925. 

A general snowfall throughout the 
state last week has done a great deal to 
dispel the gloomy forecast of a short 
wheat crop in 1926 due to a lack of 
moisture. Wheat fields that were sown 
before the early fall rains are reported in 
excellent condition, and the prolonged 
warm weather in December and January 
enabled many farmers, delayed by rainy 
fall weather, to plant large areas of win- 
ter wheat. Pioneer ranchmen and wheat 
growers predict that 1926 will be a year 
of bumper crops, and particularly favor- 
able to wheat. 


Harvesting in Full Swing in Australia 


MeEtsourneE, Vicrorta, Dec. 27.—Har- 
vesting operations are in full swing 
throughout the Australian wheat belt, 
with results which, on the whole, are far 
better than had been expected. Although 
the government statistician of New South 
Wales does not look for more than 35,- 
000,000 bus in that state, private authori- 
ties are convinced that the final figures 
will be nearer 388,000,000. In Victoria 
there is a still more marked improvement 
upon the earlier prediction. 

The outcome of the ‘season’s activities 
constitutes a tribute to the efficiency of 
the Australian farmers. Although many 
continue to adopt methods adversely crit- 
icized by experts, the majority are work- 
ing on sound lines, based upon long ex- 
perience and systematic experiments con- 
ducted under departmental supervision. 
In Victoria, bare fallowing is now gen- 
eral. This means that the land is plowed 
either in the late summer or the winter, 
and then cultivated or harrowed after 
every moderate fall of rain, with the ob- 
ject of conserving in the soil as much 
moisture as possible for the benefit of the 
succeeding crop. The treatment of the 
land, especially on the black soils of the 
Wimmera district of Victoria, has been 
developed to a very high state of perfec- 
tion. In some cases the tillage imple- 
ments are taken over the land from 12 to 
15 times prior to the sowing of the seed. 
In this territory, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely short rainfall, yields of up to 50 
bus per acre have been recorded. 
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BAKERS IN SESSION 
AT OHIO CONVENTION 


H. A. Massie Presides—E. C. Baum, Head 
of Allied Trades of Baking In- 
dustry, Is Speaker 


Cotumsavus, Onto, Jan. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the Ohio Association of the Baking In- 
dustry opened with a bang this afternoon 
at the new Southern Hotel when Harry 
A. Massie, president, called the meeting 
to order. ‘The convention hall was crowd- 
ed, and attendance and interest displayed 
in speeches and discussions indicate the 
best meeting ever held by this body. Mr. 
Massie in his annual address deplored 
price cutting, and said it had more ill 
effect on the industry than_ anything 
else. He also stated that the situation 
caused by the present state standard 
weight law was very serious. Features 
of the opening session were talks by E. 
Stolzenbach, of the Stolzenbach Baking 
Co., Lima, Ohio, and R. H. B. White- 
foot, secretary Cincinnati Merchant Bak- 
ers’ Club, on standard weight law. Mr. 
Stolzenbach took the stand that the law 
should be abolished or some amendments 
made providing better tolerances. Mr. 
Whitefoot took the affirmative side. 
These talks resulted in a lively discussion, 
but Mr. Massie postponed further argu- 
ments until tomorrow’s executive session 
for bakers only. Fred Pfening spoke on 
bakery combinations, and the meat of his 
talk was that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should work more to eliminate 
bad business and unfair competitive 
practices of these large mergers. He 
said bakers need not fear the size of com- 
panies if selling practices were fair. 

On Wednesday, aside from the closed 
session for bakers, there also will be an 
executive meeting of the allied trades 
when E. C. Baum, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
Charles W. Myers, of Armour & Co., 
will speak. A banquet will take place 
Wednesday evening and the convention 
will adjourn Thursday noon. 

S. O. Werner. 


CONTINENTAL PLANS TO 
BUILD AT LITTLE ROCK 


Lirtte Rocx, Arx.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation is negotiating for a 
permit to erect a building here, at an es- 
timated cost of more than $100,000. For- 
mal application for the permit has been 
filed. Rumors that the company had 
planned to enter this state have been cur- 
rent for several months. The Memphis 
plant of the corporation is the closest 
one to Little Rock. The building, if al- 
lowed, will supersede an old frame resi- 
dence at 723 West Capitol Avenue. 


RECOMMEND CITY BUY ELEVATOR 

Burrato, N. Y.—A_ recommendation 
was made recently that the city of Roch- 
ester buy the old Whitney elevator in 
that city for subway purposes. The 
property, which could be acquired for 
$50,000, is said to be over 100 years old. 
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MEETING OF MILLERS 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS 


William Baltz Presides at Gathering of 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association— 
Wheat Sowing Is Discussed 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The provision of 
means whereby those farmers in the 
southern Illinois territory who were pre- 
vented by the heavy rains of last fall 
from planting their normal wheat acre- 
age may yet sow part of their land to 
wheat was the chief consideration of the 
millers who attended the semiannual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association at the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation, in this city, on Jan. 20. 

C. H. Koenigsmark, Waterloo, chair- 
man of the crop improvement commit- 
tee, reported that he had made quite an 
investigation of the possibility of sowing 
spring wheat in this territory, and that 
while the results of such an undertaking 
would be highly speculative it seemed 
to be about the only thing that can be 
done this season. He explained that 
such wheat must be of low protein char- 
acter and an early maturing variety. 
Such wheat should be sown about Feb. 1, 
and under no circumstances later than 
March 1. He expressed the belief that 
the farmers would be willing to make 
the experiment, as it is almost certain 
that wheat will be worth considerably 
more than oats or corn. 

William N. Baltz, Millstadt, Il., presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting. In his opening remarks he 
explained that the association was found- 
ed to help the milling industry, and not 
to tell its members how to run their 
businesses, He first called on J. L. 
Grigg, Sparta, secretary of the organi- 
zation, who briefly reviewed the activi- 
ties of the association since its annual 
meeting. Mr. Grigg reported the finances 
of the association to be in a much im- 
proved condition. Martin Huber, High- 
land, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, explained that the purpose of the 
committee is to iron out any troubles 
that may arise. He stressed the impor- 
tance of working together. 

The fact that Idaho flour can be 
bought in the South and Southeast much 
cheaper than can wheat from the same 
territory was discussed by several mill- 
ers, and referred to the executive com- 
mittee for its consideration. The sug- 
gestion that the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis establish two rules, instead 
of one, dealing with the delivery of 
wheat on contract, the one specifying 
hard winter wheat and the other soft 
winter, was discussed, but no action was 
taken. 

In view of the fact that the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in St. Louis on Feb. 20, 
it was decided to call a meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 
and all Missouri soft wheat millers in 
this city on Feb. 19. Another resolution 
adopted was one indorsing the proposed 
decimal weight bill. 

W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secretary of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, ex- 
plained in the course of his address that 
the association is interested in promoting 
the welfare of the entire soft wheat 
milling industry. He warned against 
the encouragement of the planting of 
hard wheats in soft wheat territory, a 
practice which will result in the produc- 
tion of a wheat fit neither for hard nor 
soft wheat milling. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of 
the uniform cost accounting system. He 
explained the conditions which had con- 
vinced the Federation officials that the 
preparation of such a system was neces- 
sary, and reviewed the various steps 
taken in its preparation. 

Mr. Husband explained that the cost 
accounting system had been made ap- 
plicable for small and large mills alike 
by dividing it into two parts, one of 
which would enable the small miller to 
apply the system without difficulty, while 
the other was more detailed and would 
give the large miller all the statistics he 
might desire. 

While the uniform cost accounting 
system is the most important undertak- 
ing ever attempted by the Federation, 
Mr. Husband explained that the other 
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activities were going on just as usual. 
He briefly outlined the work the organi- 
zation is doing. 

Preceding the business meeting, those 
present attended a lunch at the Missouri 
Athletic Association. A very representa- 
tive number of millers were present. 

“W. G. Marti, Jr. 


MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 
DAIRY GROUPS COMBINE 


Following the decision of Wisconsin 
dairymen to merge with the Minnesota 
Co-operative Creameries Association, 
Inc., it was announced on Jan. 23 that, 
probably beginning in the spring, the 
butter output of 600 creameries in the 
two states will thereafter be marketed 
under the “Land o’ Lakes” label, for- 
merly used only by the Minnesota or- 
ganization. An effort is being made to 
induce Iowa creameries to enter into the 
merger. The Wisconsin group voted to 
join the Minnesota body entirely upon 
its own volition, according to A. J. 
McGuire, general manager of the Minne- 
sota Co-operative Creameries Associa- 
tion, Inc., who attended the meeting of 
the Wisconsin ‘dairymen and the Greater 
Wisconsin Association, held at Milwau- 
kee. 

“The Minnesota organization wants to 
expand as fast as the others wish to 
come in,’ Mr. McGuire said, “but we are 
not taking any steps to persuade any 
group to join before it is ready.” 

It is expected that steps will be taken 
to strike “Minnesota” from the name 
“Minnesota Land o’ Lakes Butter,” so 
that the name will not be too restrictive. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. CREATES 


NEW SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


To enable bakers to be sure that they 
are maintaining uniformity in the length 
of time of fermentation of their bread 
dough, the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, announces a new service—its 
“Dough Age and Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration Test” service. It will be free to 
every baker in the West. 

All that a baker has to do to take ad- 
vantage of this service (so as to be sure 
of maintaining uniformity in the length 
of time of fermentation of his bread 
dough) is to send two loaves of his 
bread each week to the bakery service 
bureau of the Sperry Flour Co., 141 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, together 
with his formula, temperature, and time 
of punch. The company will make this 
test on his bread, under the personal di- 
rection of Chief Chemist Kress, and re- 
port back to the baker, direct, the result. 


MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 
TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Missouri Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, this city, Jan. 12, with Elmer 
Zimmerman, Hannibal, presiding, and all 
but one of the committee present, it was 
decided to hold the 1926 meeting of the 
association in St. Louis during the first 
week in May, in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the Associate Bakers 
of America. Originally the meeting had 
been scheduled to be held in Moberly 
some time in the fall. The Moberly meet- 
ing will be held in January or February, 


1927. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


CASH COUPONS DISTRIBUTED 
TO WINONA BREAD BUYERS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Purity Bak- 
ing Co., St. Paul, has recently been giving 
a coupon, good for 5c, with each loaf of 
its Taystee bread sold in Winona, Minn. 
The result was that its daily shipments in- 
to that city jumped from five to twenty 
baskets. Naturally, this kind of compe- 
tition caused considerable concern to the 
local bakers, and for a while there was 
more or less talk of retaliation. At first 
it was feared that if the Purity people 
kept up this competition it would drive 
some of the smaller bakers out of busi- 
ness. 

Many of these 5c coupons were re- 
deemed, especially in the wards where the 
working people live. They could not be 
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blamed for taking advantage of an out- 
right gift of 5c per loaf. 

Speaking of the situation, a Winona 
business man said: “The worst feature of 
these coupons is that people get the idea 
that bakers are charging too much for 
their bread by about 5c per loaf, and the 
damage to the bakers is more lasting, 
probably, than the Purity people think.” 
One Winona baker is now giving out 
coupons with each of his loaves, a certain 
number of which may be exchanged for 
an American flag. Of course, one coupon 
is just as bad as another, and it is unfair 
to the bakers who are putting out quality 
bread and asking a fair price for it. 

It is understood that the same thing 
has been tried out at Red Wing, Roches- 
ter, St. Cloud, and other interior Minne- 
sota towns, only to result in demoralizing 
business during the time it lasted, without 
building permanent good will. 





BAKERS’ CREDIT RELIEF 


ASSOCIATION IS FORMED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—What seems like a 
substantial step forward in the relief of 
the bad credit situation among small bak- 
ers here was made last week when the 
Bakers’ Finance Relief, Inc., was formed 
at the instance of the Flour and Bakers’ 
Supply Merchants’ Association. 

This new organization has an author- 
ized capital of $50,000, of which $25,000 
is paid in, which capital is to be con- 
trolled exclusively in pro rata allotments 
by members of the supply organization. 
It is proposed to use the money in loans 
to bakers to tide them over temporary 
financial difficulties, and it is hoped thus 
to improve conditions among small bakers 
in the metropolitan district and to de- 
velop closer and better relations with 
them. 

At the meeting of the Flour and Bak- 
ers’ Supply Merchants’ Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, on Jan. 20, the sub- 
ject was given further consideration. 
Nominations were also made for officers 
for the coming six months, to be voted 
upon Feb. 3. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,800 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Feb. 5. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks or barrels of 
196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York sailing of Feb. 27 
or a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending March 6, 
tenders specifying from which port ship- 
ment will be made. Bidders should name 
the brand for which they are quoting, 
and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, and to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York. 





A. M. BATES, CHICAGO, DROPS 
DEAD ON NEW YORK STREET 


New York, N. Y.—A. M. Bates, presi- 
dent of the Bates Bag & Valve Co., Chica- 
go, dropped dead on the street here, Jan. 
21, supposedly from an attack of acute 
indigestion. George Roberts, of the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co., was with Mr. Bates at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon and he was ap- 
parently well at that time. 





DR. MORISON LECTURES ON 
BREAD PRODUCING PROCESS 


Cuicaco, Int.—C. B. Morison, dean of 
the Institute School of Baking, was in 
Davenport, Iowa, on Jan. 20, where he 
delivered a lecture before the southern 
Illinois-Iowa section of the American 
Chemical Society. Dr. Morison illustrat- 
ed his talk with about 70 slides showing 
the process of the production of bread, 
laboratory studies, etc. 
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W. B. WARD’S PURCHASE 
OF TEMPLE EMANU-EL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Twice within two 
weeks, Temple Emanu-El, one of the most 
prominent edifices of this kind in New 
York, located at Fifth Avenue and Sixty- 
fifth Street, changed owners. It came 
first into the hands of Benjamin Winter, 
from whom, within a few days, it was 


purchased by William B. Ward, of the, 


Ward Baking Co., for purposes not yet 
announced. 

Rumor had it that Mr. Winter’s avowed 
intention in buying the Temple to alter 
it to a skyscraper. was merely a screen 
for the real purpose of the transaction, 
noised abroad as the erection of a monu- 
mental building to be known as the Ward 
Building, and to contain offices for Mr. 
Ward’s company. Mr. Ward prefers not 
to discuss the matter for publication, de- 
claring it to be a purely private transac- 
tion, but there are intimations that even- 
tually the building will be used as a 
residence. 

The total area of the land involved is 
about 19,000 square feet, of which the 
Temple occupies 16,000. The purchase 
price was $6,500,000. Although title wil! 
be conveyed May 1, 1926, two years must 
elapse before possession of the property 
is effective. 

The price paid for the Temple Emanu 
El corner establishes a record square-foo! 
value for Fifth Avenue real estate, ap- 
proximately, $339.61, considered the high 
est ever paid on Manhattan except fo 
key lots. Adjoining property has bee: 
sold for $308 a square foot. 





CRACKER MANUFACTURERS 
TO GATHER IN LOS ANGELES 


This year’s convention of the Biscui 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held in Los Angeles, beginning 
May 25, with headquarters at the Bilt 
more Hotel. R. T. Stokes, secretary oi 
the association, is endeavoring to ge 
enough reservations in advance so as to 
secure special transportation facilities. 

According to the present schedule, « 
party will leave Chicago on the Santa Fi 
train at 8 p.m., May 20, and from Kansas 
City, at 9 am., May 21. One day will 
be spent in the Grand Canyon of the Colo 
rado en route. After the convention, 





sightseeing trips may be arranged 
through the national parks. 
POTOMAC STATES BAKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION WILL MEET 


The second annual midwinter meeting 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa 
tion will be held at the Hotel Rennert, 
Baltimore, Feb. 2-3. Advance informa 
tion indicates that the attendance will b« 
large. The principal subject scheduled 
for discussion is the future of the indus 
try, and what should be done to increase 
the consumption of bread. 





IOWA BAKERS SET DATE 
OF COMING CONVENTION 


The executive committee of the Iowa 
Bakers’ Association met last week in For 
Dodge and decided to hold the annua! 
convention there on May 18-19, headquar 
ters at the Hotel Wahkonsa. A com 
mittee was appointed to work out a pla 
to organize the state into districts, and 
to report to the convention. 

The annual short course on sweet goods 
will be put on by the Iowa State College 
Ames, April 12-23. This year it will b« 
in charge of The Fleischmann Co. A big 
enrollment is expected, especially fron 
hotel bakers. 


BEDELL RETIRES AS INSPECTOR 

New York, N. Y.—A change occurre< 
in the office of chief inspector of the flow: 
department of the New York Produc: 
Exchange on Jan. 19, when A. C. Bedel 
retired from active work. Mr. Bedell hac 
13 years of service in this capacity with 
out a decision reversed. Percy W. Vai 
Alstyne, who succeeds Mr. Bedell, ha; 
also had many years’ experience in han 
dling flour. He started in this marke’ 
as a boy in 1888, and was a member o° 
the firm of Van Alstyne & Co. until 1913, 
when he went into business on his owi 
account. 





_— 
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MILLERS GATHER AT 
HARRISBURG MEETING 


Between 60 and 80 in Attendance at Con- 
vention—Promi t Men Included as 


Speakers on Program 


Hareissurc, Pa.—Between 60 and 80 
inillers were in attendance at the mid- 
year meeting of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ State Association, held at the state 
capitol on Jan. 13. H. C. W. Patterson, 
president of the organization, presided. 
|. J. Schumaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, spoke on “Co- 
operation Between Miller and Baker.” 
He said: 

Co-operation between the miller and 
baker should need no advocate. It 
suld develop so logically and enthusi- 
tically that indifference should arouse 
vonder; but human lines of resistance 
such that there has never been any 
ian accomplishment that was whole- 
rtedly supported by all who should 
port it. Progress has always met op- 
tion, and has either conquered or 
:promised. 
Co-operation is developed more read- 
in defense. Witness our late war, the 
erate efforts for co-operation and 
final result. A defensive always 
gs about co-operation. A quarrel- 
family will often co-operate if any 
mber is assailed. A city, community 
tate may be in internal disagreement, 
if attacked from without, the warring 
ents get together at once. Why in 

s of peace folks do not get together 
mere frequently in constructive harmony 

ne of the puzzles that human nature 

sents. It stands as a challenge to in- 
igence and our vaunted civilization. 

‘Bakers and millers are frequently at- 

ked by ignorant faddists and sensa- 

nal journalists. These speakers and 
sriters attack wheat flour as an unbal- 
ced food, a deficient nutritive diet, and 
ittacking wheat flour they are attack- 
ing the grain of wheat itself. It matters 
not whether the flour is whole wheat flour, 
middlings, or patent flour, it is admitted 
that wheat is not a complete food ration. 
if it were, there would be no need for 
modern flour mills or bakers. We would 
need only to crush the wheat and eat it 
as a porridge, saving much labor in 
preparation. Here is wher the baker is 
needed. He takes the wheat flour from 
the miller and adds sugar, shortening and 
milk, and produces a perfect food. Na- 
ture’s processes are helped by adding to 
thediet some green things, and vitality 
is improved by adding the protein in 
meat or cheese; but the fact remains that 
the modern miller and the modern baker 
have succeeded in producing, in the mod- 
ern loaf of bread, a complete food with 
an appetite appeal never before dreamed 
of, a loaf of bread that can, on scientific 
grounds, withstand any of the attacks 
made upon wheat flour by sensational 
writers or uninformed faddists. Here is 
where close co-operation between the bak- 
er and the miller,is of value in presenting 
to the great American public the truth 
about wheat flour and the modern baker’s 
vaf, 

“The bureau of markets of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture, through 
the activities of George A. Stuart, has 
been doing a notable work in improving 
the quality of wheat grown in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in thus giving to the Penn- 
sylvania baker flour made from Pennsyl- 
vania wheat. Until recently there has not 
heen the same incentive for co-operation 
between Pennsylvania millers and Penn- 
sylvania bakers, because-the greater part 
of the Pennsylvania flour was shipped out 
of the state and Pennsylvania bakers 
‘rought in most of their flour from with- 

ut the state. But with the noticeably 
constant improvement from year to year 
i the quality of wheat grown in Penn- 

ivania and in the methods of milling it, 

‘rough the efforts of Mr. Stuart, who 

‘s missed no opportunity to impress 
‘ennsylvania bakers with the merit of 
‘cnnsylvania flour, there is being brought 

out an increased use of such flour at 
‘ome. This, in turn, is found to bring 
“out a closer co-operation between the 
'ccal miller and the local baker, which is 
to be commended. 

“Whereas, not so many years ago, flour 
was sold strictly on the basis of price or 
the persuasion of salesmanship, today the 
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miller is studying the baker’s needs and 
trying to meet them. Millers everywhere 
are having some of their own men attend 
schools of baking, where they may study 
at close range the baker’s needs and his 
problems. 

“The advertising of our flour millers 
today always brings in some reference to 
the commercial baker; in fact, some of 
our larger milling companies are this year 
devoting more space in their advertising 
to the baker’s story than they are to de- 
scribing the merits of their own flour, all 
of which indicates the fine spirit of co- 
operation that is developing between the 
milling industry and the baking industry. 

“We shall all work together in 1926 for 
a bigger, better and busier baking in- 
dustry.” 

Among the other speakers were W. W. 
Skinner, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; James W. Kellogg, 
chief of the bureau of foods and chemis- 
try of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture; A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation; W. A. 
Goodenow, chief chemist of the City 
Flouring Mills, Inc., Muncy; George A. 
Stuart, of the bureau of markets of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
offering a $10 prize to the boy raising the 
best acre of wheat in Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of the bureau of vocational 
education of the department of public in- 


struction. C. C. Larus. 


GROCERY FIRMS FIGURE 
IN MERGER AT DETROIT 


Curcaco, Inu.—The wholesale grocery 
firm of Lee & Cady, Detroit, has absorbed 
the business of the Judson Grocery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., thus bringing to- 
gether two of the oldest and largest com- 
panies in that state. Lee & Cady, which 
operates branches at Bay City, Saginaw, 
Kalamazoo, Warsaw, Flint and Port 
Huron, is considered one of the largest 
handlers of flour in Michigan. 

Gilbert W. Lee, president of Lee & 
Cady, is well known in business and 
financial circles, and aside from being one 
of the founders of his wholesale grocery 
business, he helped organize the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., and has served as 
treasurer and member of the board of di- 
rectors of that corporation since its 
founding. The firm of Lee & Cady, from 
a small beginning, has become one of the 
largest in this country, serving over 10,- 
000 retail stores. 








MILLERS, FEED DEALERS 
HOLD BUFFALO MEETING 


Burrato, N. Y.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Mutual Millers’ and Feed 
Dealers’ Association of Western New 
York and Pennsylvania was held at the 
Hotel Buffalo, here, on Jan. 22, about 
50 members being in attendance. W. L. 
Waldorf, vice president, presided, in the 
absence of W. E. Briggs, president. 
Morning and afternoon sessions were 
held, with a luncheon at noon. The meet- 
ings were given over to a discussion of 
trade conditions, special emphasis being 
given to merchandising costs from the 
retailers’ standpoint. 

The organization always formerly held 
its summer meeting at Jamestown and 
its winter gathering at Buffalo, but the 
June meeting this year will be held in 
Buffalo in connection with the annual 
convention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 

M. A. McCarry. 





SHORT WEIGHTS ON FEED 
ARE BEING INVESTIGATED 


Cuarteston, W. Va.—The state de- 
partment of agriculture has issued a 
warning that every bag of feed must be 
tagged. Flour millers are not all aware 
that it is a violation of the West Virginia 
feedingstuffs law to ship into the state a 
bag of feed not having a tag thereon 
showing the following: the net weight 
(not gross weight), minimum fat, mini- 
mum crude protein, maximum fiber, 
brand or trademark, name and address 
of manufacturer, specific name of each 
ingredient used in the feed. Feed shipped 
into this state and not meeting these re- 
quirements is subject to confiscation. The 
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field agents of the department report 
shortages in some cases reaching six 
pounds to the 100-lb bag. No fee is re- 
quired of those selling feeds in this state, 
that law having been repealed a year ago. 
The feed must be registered, however, 
and must meet the requirements of the 
state law as indicated above. 
* * 

Eprror’s Nore.— The Northwestern 
Miller will gladly furnish millers with 
copies of the West Virginia law, as well 
as registration blanks, which may also be 
obtained by applying to John W. Smith, 
commissioner, state department of agri- 
culture, Charleston. 


S. T. BALLARD FUNERAL 


Services for Former Lieutenant Governor, 
Prominent Miller, Philanthropist, Con- 
ducted at Louisville on Jan. 20 


Lovuisvitte, Ky.—Funeral services for 
S. Thruston Ballard, former lieutenant 
governor of Kentucky, president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville 
millers, and prominent philanthropist, 
who died on Jan. 18 at Glenview, were 
held from Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, on Jan. 20. Interment was at 
Cave Hill Cemetery. 

Mr. Ballard had been ill for more than 
a year, having been stricken at his win- 
ter home at Eau Gallie, Fla., being trans- 
ferred from there to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, for treatment. It was 
found that he was suffering from an in- 
operable cancerous growth. He returned 
to his home at Glenview, where he re- 
mained bedridden until the time of his 
death. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, Mrs. David C. Morton, three 
grandchildren, and a brother, R. C. 
Ballard Thruston. 

H. H. Denhardt, lieutenant governor, 
appointed a legislative committee, com- 
posed of senators who served during the 
time that Mr. Ballard was presiding of- 
ficer of the state senate, to attend the 
funeral. A resolution of condolence was 
adopted by the senate and extended to 
the relatives of Mr. Ballard. 


NEW GREEK DUTIES ON 
WHEAT, FLOUR PUBLISHED 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, 
Ottawa, reports receipt of a cablegram 
from the British commercial secretary at 
Athens regarding duties on wheat and 
flour under the new tariff of Greece which 
took effect on Jan. 1. The duties are as 
follows: wheat, maximum or general tar- 
iff, 7% gold drachmas per 100 kilos; mini- 
mum, conventional tariff, 6 gold drachmas 
per 100 kilos; flour, general tariff, 94% 
gold drachmas per 100 kilos; convention- 
al tariff, 9 gold drachmas per 100 kilos. 
Co-efficients for conversion into paper 
currency: wheat, 44; flour, 3. This is 
exclusive of the usual municipal and other 
supplementary taxes. The value of the 
gold drachma is 19.3c. The paper drach- 
ma at the current rate of exchange is 
worth about 1.3c. One hundred kilograms 
equal 220 Ibs. 


NUTRITION CONFERENCE IS 
ARRANGED FOR EMPLOYEES 


Following the Trade Promotion Con- 
ference at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing there will be a Nutritional Education 
Conference, on Feb. 26. This is being 
arranged principally for the women who 
are doing nutritional and trade promotion 
work of one type or another for baking 
concerns and allied industries. 

The program will largely take the form 
of round table discussions, and it is 
hoped that every woman interested will 
plan to attend the meeting and also that 
any one present at the Trade Promotion 
Conference will feel free to stay for this 
meeting. By such friendly discussions 
and the pooling of problems and inter- 
ests there should be developed many ideas 
and ways for attacking these problems 
which could be of benefit to every one. 

The program will be in charge of the 
Department of Nutritional Education of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
any one who has something particular he 
would like to have discussed is cordially 
invited to write to Jean K. Rich, at the 
institute, so that such subject may be 
included, 
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NEW BREAD COMBINE 
RUMOR CIRCULATED 


William B. Ward’s Name Linked with Re- 
port of Plan to Form Giant Food 
Products Company 

New Yorx, N. Y.—New York papers 
on Jan. 22 printed a story that a big 
merger of food concerns headed by Wil- 
liam B. Ward was imminent. This was 
to be composed of bakeries, flour mills, 
salt, sugar and yeast factories. This is 
the same kind of combination which has 
for.some time been reported as under 
contemplation, but it is doubtful if any 
real headway has been made toward its 
consummation, and the matter is prob- 
ably in the same state that it was months 
ago, merely “contemplated.” 

The writer is seriously considering re- 
tiring from business and living as a 
country gentleman on a _ competence 
earned in newspaper work. Both the 
combination and these desires on his part 
seem to have about an equal chance of 
becoming facts. 

With the attitude of Congress as to 
further combinations absolutely un- 
known, and the investigation of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, one of Mr. 
Ward’s interests, pending, it would seem 
as though the time is not exactly right 
for a gigantic merger of this kind, and 
it is extremely doubtful if Mr. Ward or 
any other good, level-headed business 
man would even seriously “contemplate” 
it at this time. 

W. QuacKEensBusH. 


ROBERT RAMSAY BURNED 
TO DEATH AT BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan, 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Robert Ramsay, in 1896-97 
president of the organization out of 
which sprung the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, and a well-known steamship 
agent, was burned to death at his home 
in Roland Park, near Baltimore, on Jan. 
24. Although trapped by the flames and 
unable to save himself, Mr. Ramsay suc- 
cessfully directed the escape of his wife, 
his daughter, Dorothy, and the latter’s 
nurse. It is thought that Mr. Ramsay 
was confused and suffocated by the 
smoke, as his body was found on the first 
floor of the dwelling, but a short dis- 
tance from the front door. The cause 
of the fire is unknown. 

Mr. Ramsay, who was 74 years old, 
was born in Australia of Scottish par- 
ents. He was educated at Glasgow, and 
came to Baltimore in 1880. With George 
F. Patterson he formed the firm of Pat- 
terson, Ramsay & Co., for many years 
Baltimore agents for the Johnson Line 
between Baltimore and Liverpool, and 
the Donaldson Line, between this city 
and Glasgow. Later the name of the 
firm was changed to the Robert Ramsay 
Co., Inc., and at present is known as 
Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., general steam- 
ship agents. 

After he had become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, Mr. Ram- 
say was chosen head of the predecessor 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a prominent member of other 
trade bodies and of the Maryland Club, 
the Merchants’ Club and the St. George 
Society. He was probably the staunch- 
est defender of Baltimore’s differential 
in his time. Mr. Ramsay had a large 
acquaintance both in the United States 
and abroad. 





C. H. Dorsey. 





NIERGARTH GETS INTEREST 
IN BLAKE MILLING CO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—W. J. Niergarth, formerly with 
the Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. Louis, 
has purchased an interest in the Blake 
Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill., and on 
Feb. 1 will become actively connected 
therewith, in charge of wheat purchases. 
The mill, which has 800 bbls daily capac- 
ity, will continue under the active _man- 
agement of F. T. Jacobs, who has been 
manager for the past eight years. 

; W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TEXAS BAKERS TO HOLD CONVENTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo—The annual con- 
vention of the Texas Bakers’ Association 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, Dal- 
las, April 26-28. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Reported sales of flour last week vary 
considerably. Country mills apparently 
did comparatively more business than 
did city mills. Some of the former sold 
50 to 70 per cent of their capacity, while 
city mills sold 15 to 30 per cent. 

Only on one day last week did city 
mills report any degree of activity. That 
was on Jan. 19, following an upturn in 
the market. Wheat prices show a net 
decline of 10@I1lc bu in the last two 
weeks, and flour buyers are simply rid- 
ing the market down. They apparently 
have enough flour on hand or coming 
forward to take care of near-by needs, 
and refuse to be stampeded into buying. 
Except for an occasional. isolated case, 
the trade appears to be in no urgent 
need, and prefers to await developments. 
Many set $1.60 wheat as the mark at 
which they would buy. 

Some of the large bakery combina- 
tions have been inquiring for quotations 
recently, but apparently were not satis- 
fied with the prices named. It seems 
likely that resellers have been able to 
do business recently, especially on clears. 

Shipping directions seem to be getting 
searcer all the time. Most Minneapolis 
mills are operating only part time, many 
of them being idle from Saturday to 
Tuesday. Sales managers have been 
making a drive for directions, but the 
results have been unsatisfactory. 

A rather unusual feature to the mar- 
ket last week was the sale of several lots 
of second clear to China. No European 
demand, however. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 26 Year ago 
gk PR ee $9.30@9.70 $10.30@10.75 
Standard patent ... 9.10@9.40 10.10@10.25 
Second patent ..... 8.90@9.10 9.85 @10.00 
*Fancy clear, jute.. 8.55@8.70 9.40@ 9.55 
*First clear, jute... 7.30@7.70 8.40@ 8.95 
*Second clear, jute. 4.50@5.00 5.75@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour is about at a standstill. Min- 
neapolis millers say their total sales for 
January to date would not keep their 
mills running three days. Operations 
are possible only because of sales made 
last fall. Prices are weak, running ap- 
proximately $4 bbl under wheat patents, 
which is altogether out of line, compared 
with grain prices. The market, however, 
is demoralized, and millers elsewhere 
seem to be getting what little business 
is passing. 

Pure white flour is quoted at $5.30@ 
5.50 bbl, pure medium at $5.15@5.25, 
and pure dark at $4.50@4.70, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,439 bbls flour, compared with 
15,693 the previous week. 


DURUM 

The lack of interest displayed in semo- 
linas is a distinct surprise to millers. 
They have figured that macaroni manu- 
facturers would be forced to buy in Jan- 
uary, but thus far the demand has not 
materialized. Stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are reported to be very light. It 
is felt that if the market should show 
any signs of strengthening, buyers would 
rush to cover their requirements; that 
an 4c or a (4c lb advance would be fol- 
lowed by free buying. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 44%2,@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 8 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 4%4 
@4%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 23, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 70,232 
bbls durum products, compared with 66,- 
625 the previous week. 


WHEAT 
Despite the reported dullness in flour, 
there seems to be a better undertone to 


the cash wheat market. More buyers 
are seeking the lighter varieties. Re- 
ceipts are negligible, so that an im- 
provement in demand would probably be 
followed by a sharp upturn in premiums. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
3@5c bu over the May option; 114% per 
cent protein wheat, 5@7c over; 12 per 
cent, 6@9c over; 12% per cent, 7@12c 
over; 13 per cent, 11@l5c over; 13% 
per cent, 13@17c over; 14 per cent, 15 
@18c over; 15 per cent, 16@19c over,— 
depending upon test weights. 

Based on the close, Jan. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.51 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.48; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.57, No. 1 northern $1.54; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.52, No. 1 northern $1.49; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 23 
was $1.42%4,@1.60%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.37%4@1.53%. No.1 amber closed Jan. 
26 at $1.46144@1.57%4, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.414,@1.50%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 23 
was $1.66144@1.85%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.6614@1.73%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 26 at $1.6914@1.81%, and No. 1 
northern $1.6914@1.70%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan, 23, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1926 1925 1924 1923 
No. 1 dark ..... 2,923 3,483 4,387 3,364 





No. 1 northern. 529 3,175 1,143 992 
No. 2 northern. 651 1,537 1,553 990 
Others ........ 5,370 5,004 9,299 7,984 

Potals .oscces 9,373 13,199 16,382 13,330 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 23, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 64,868 66,692 59,825 80,901 
Duluth ...... 52,847 87,208 24,190 43,333 
Totals ..... 117,715 153,900 84,015 124,234 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 23, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 25, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 73@80%c, 
724%.@79%ec; No. 38 white oats, 38'4@ 
B914c, 8814%4,@38%c; No. 2 rye, 95c@ 
$1.015%, 95°%4@96%c; barley, 53@66c, 53 
@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in. public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Jan. 24 Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
Jan. 23 Jan. 16 1925 1924 1923 


Corn ... 303 220 551 602 329 
Oats ..20,497 20,262 22,606 4,844 11,613 
Barley .4,346 4,265 2,146 766 965 
Rye ....3,463 3,416 1,193 7,516 2,195 
Flaxs’d 1,004 1,062 447 457 7 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 17-23, 1926, with comparisons: 


7-—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
W't, bus. 2,001,920 2,638,620 1,138,410 1,042,280 
Flour, bbls 6,300 13,757 240,809 242,978 
Millstuff, 
tons .... 726 804 12,376 13,088 
Corn, bus.. 259,290 1,219,650 157,080 822,680 
Oats, bus..587,340 961,400 461,760 943,950 
B’rley, bus 344,000 609,160 322,000 550,940 
Rye, bus...102,750 131,300 55,650 657,760 
Flaxseed, 
bus ..... 78,690 372,960 33,350 40,500 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18% were in operation Jan. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lintoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills, 


sacks. 


MILLER 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: “Y 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 17-23 ...... 529,200 236,681 45 
Previous week .. 522,000 254,659 49 
Year ago ....... 559,800 224,139 40 
Two years ago... 561,100 230,310 41 
Three years ago. 661,100 255,915 45 
Four years ago.. 546,000 298,755 55 
Five years ago.. 546,000 290,350 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,250 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 8,071 a year ago, 
and 1,856 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

See. FIER... ewe 323,940 171,796 53 
Previous week .. 412,140 261,845 64 
Year ago ....... 424,890 262,671 62 
Two years ago... 370,500 215,988 68 
Three years ago. 359,040 193,576 54 
Four years ago.. 421,890 185,910 44 
Five years ago.. 411,390 216,405 52 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 


Dec. 26 64 70,815 173,367 169,703 1,185 56,237 

1926 19256 1926 1925 
Jan. 2. 63 70,165 182,715 177,551 902 2,500 
Jan. 9. 62 69,665 214,203 214,307 1,616 3,637 
Jan. 16 59 68,690 261,845 223,542 1,658 5,219 
Jan. 23 47 53,990 171,796 195,816 714 694 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 23, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 5,917 4,668 39 148 
St. Paw) ...00. 245 183 ees eee 
Duluth-Superior 508 487 ens o% 
Outside ....... 5,486 5,252 53 141 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks.$24.50@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50@ 2.55 


Corn meal, yellowf ....-....+++. 2.45@ 2.50 
Rye flour, white* ...........++. 5.30@ 5.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 8.00@ 8.20 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 7.90@ 8.00 

-@ 2.48 


Rolled oats*® ......0eceeeeeees sa 
Linseed oil meal*® ......--++e0+ eevee @ 48.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
**90-lb jute sacks. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM 0. TIMERMAN 


William O. Timerman, a former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and one of the founders of 
Stair, Christenson & Timerman, died 
here on Jan. 20. His widow and a son 
and daughter survive. Mr. Timerman 
had resided in Minneapolis since 1888. 
His first connection with the grain busi- 
ness was with Nye, Jenks & Co. 


HEAD MILLERS’ ORGANIZATION 


The local committee which is looking 
after the arrangements for the luncheon 
and meeting of head millers and super- 
intendents, to be held in Minneapolis on 
Jan. 80, reports that acceptances have 
been received from about 30 millers. It 
is believed that fully 50 will be present 
at the initial meeting. It is hoped that 
a northwestern branch of the Operative 
Millers’ Association will be formed. The 
purpose of the organization would be to 
supplement the discussions at the annual 
Operative Millers’ Association meetings 
by additional papers on mill matters, 
especially as they pertain to the North- 
west. Meetings, to be held every three 
months, it is felt would be of distinct 
benefit, especially to those unable to at- 
tend the annual conventions of the na- 
tional body. 

NOTES 

J. J. Mills, Minneapolis, expects to 
leave shortly to join the sales force of 
the Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia. 

Shreve M. Archer, of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., linseed crushers, Min- 
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oe is on a vacation at Phoenix, 
r 


The Lindstrom (Minn.) Mill Co. has 
decided to retire from business, and is 
offering its 150-bbl mill for sale at 
bargain price. 

Clark W. Ewe, cash grain sales 
for the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Min, 
neapolis, left last week for a three 
months’ trip abroad. 

_ The Big Timber (Mont.) Milling Co. 
is overhauling its mill, and expects to 
again begin operations at an early date 
J. C. Reynolds is manager. 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., left, Jan. 23, to 
attend the annual convention of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, at Columbus. 


Byron W. Pierce, who for many years 
operated the mill at New ken te, 
died, Jan. 20, at the home of his daughter 
in Minneapolis. He was 76 years of age 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Jan. 26 as follows: 
sight, $4.85%, ; three-day, $4.85; 60-day 
$4.81%. Three-day guilders were quote: 
at 40. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co.. 
Detroit, and Frank Rosekrans, of th. 
Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind., ar 
calling on millers and feed jobbers ir 
Minneapolis this week. 

The screenings market is dead. Price 
are fully $3@4 ton lower on the bette: 
grades. Elevator screenings are quote: 
at $5@12 ton, Minneapolis. Mill oats ar 
also quiet, but fairly firm at 27@30c bu 

The Morrett Bakery, Crookston, ha: 
placed an order for an Allison-Century 
high-speed mixer, and the Ecklund Bak 
ery, Cambridge, Minn., for a large-size 
Day cake machine. The business wa: 
placed through W. J. Weddell, Minne 
apolis. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne 
apolis, reports that its business for 192/ 
showed an increase of more than $185, 
000 over 1924. Last year broke all pre 
vious records for the sale of the com 
pany’s products, and the outlook fo 
1926 is still more promising. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary of th 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Arthur B 
Long, commercial agent for the Chesa 

eake & Ohio Lines, and E. J. W. Schel 
enberger, traffic manager for the Kin; 
Midas Mill Co., have been elected direc 
tors of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 

The Weibel Mill Co., Elgin, Iowa, ha: 
installed a corn and cob crusher, anc 
made other improvements. It operate 
a 60-bbl mill. A. M. Weibel, the man 
ager, writes that the corn crop ther 
was big, but there is a lot still in th 
fields, caught by early snow, that will b: 
wet and poor in quality. 


Lillian Lindell, of the Pillsbury Flou 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was elected queei 
of the winter carnival held here las 
week, by a wide majority over the othe: 
candidates. The carnival was sponsorec 
by the American Legion. The “queen’ 
was elected an honorary colonel, and wil! 
accompany the Minneapolis drum corp: 
ae Legion’s convention in Paris ii 


W. O. Fehling, president of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, 
has appointed L. C. Newsome, of the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, C. L. Fontaine, Gen 
eral Commission Co., Kansas City, anc 
Vv. M. Green, of the Green-Mish Co. 
Washington, D. C., to serve on the asso 
ciation’s convention committee for th 
ensuing year. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Extreme inactivity featured the loca’ 
flour market last week. Inquiry came ii 
slowly, and indicated no betterment i: 
tone or any disposition toward increas 
ing commitments in the immediate fu 
ture. Sales were few, covering a wid« 
territory. The trade in most quarter: 
appears to have present requirement: 
filled. Mills still have old bookings tha 
they are grinding and working off. 

Quotations, Jan. 25, at Duluth-Su 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-li) 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $9.00@9.25 $9.35 @9.6) 
Second patent ....... 8.75@9.00 9.10@9.3 
First clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50. 7807.9. 
Second cléar, jute.... 6.25@6.50 6.20@6.7) 
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Demand for durum flour was light last 
week. The trade is working mostly on 
contracts. 

The rye mill reported absolutely no 
business aside from local last week. The 
rve market is slow, and inclined to lower 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $5.80 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.80; No. 3 dark, $4.25; No. 
5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $4.80. 

Cash trading in spring wheat is of 
little volume, because of the r de- 
mand. The few buyers interested show 

decidedly selective attitude. 

Durum receipts are larger, and de- 
mand absorbs all offerings. Arrivals 
contain a good share of the medium and 
lower class. 

Premiums and discounts for the en- 
tire list have been comparatively steady. 

shipping operations checked stocks 
from inereasing, a gain of only 123,000 
bus being reported last week. 

Jo. 1 dark closed Jan. 25 at $1.67@ 
] bu, No. 2 dark $1.64@1.76, No. 3 
dock $1.59@1.78, and No. 1 northern 
sp ing $1.66@1.73. 

ractically nothing is being done in 
bavley, the small arrivals leaving very 
litle for buyers to select from. 

ll grades of oats are in demand, but 
st-cks are increasing. No. 3 white closed 
J 25, spot and to arrive, at 38%c, or 
Ge onder Chicago May. 

ve is moving in steadily, but in light 
voume. No, 1 spot is quoted at 5@6c 
d: -ount under May, and closed, Jan. 25, 
al 9654@9T%e bu. 

uluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

J (C;' MPerrererree nt ta 16,840 46 
I ious Week .....sseee- 22,285 60 
¥ QMO. d.ceesecestereees 22,090 60 
Years AZO .....seeees 13,535 37 


daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 
c— Amber durum——, -—-Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
148 @170 147 @170 159 157 
148% @170% 147% @170% 159% 157% 
150% @172% 149% @172% 161% 159% 
149% @171% 148% @171% 160% 158% 
147% @169% 14654 @169% 158% 156% 
144% @166% 1435 @166% 155% 153% 
143% @165% 142% @165% 154% 152% 
iteceipts and shipments for the week 
ing Jan. 23, with comparisons, in bush- 
cis (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
eat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
ee Se a ee ae 82 


Vh 


I m 252 361 171 129 79 87 
er . 1 2 oe ° ee o* 
ded 15 11 
tals 376 647 201 157 126 169 
Core sacs edi 2 68 
S sees 188 204 50 7 2 


xseed .. °18 46 25 29 63 25 
Bonded.. _ 63 25 < - 1 
NOTES 


Mills are moving out flour and feed in 
fair volume, but stocks are increasing. 
J. C. Kees, of the Pillsbury Flour 
‘ills Co., Minneapolis, visited the office 
here Jan. 25. 
Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
itors increased 483,000 bus last week, 
nd now aggregate 25,619,000, with 213,- 
00 afloat. A year ago elevators carried 
24,437,000 bus, and early in April stocks 
iched the peak of 34,865,000. 
F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 
Flour dropped 25¢ bbl last week. Quo- 
ition, Jan, 23: patent flour, $9.75 bbl. 





\USTRALIAN BAKERS HAVE 
DIFFICULTIES WITH UNION 


Mextsourne, Victoria, Dec. 27—Mem- 
rs of the bakers union have informed 
cir employers that after Jan. 4 they will 
fuse to work in factories where bread 
carters begin their rounds before 6:30 
m. They have also announced that no 
/prentice, while on probation, may han- 
e dough. 
he reason advanced for the latter deci- 
on is that lads who have been engaged 
i factories for a month on probation, 
‘ut have refused to be bound, have gone 
‘nto the country and taken journeymen’s 
positions. As a result, it is alleged, un- 
ployment for competent bakers has 
esulted, Cuartes J. MarrHews. 
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MILLERS PROTEST PROPOSAL TO 
ELIMINATE FUTURES TRADING 





H. P. Gallaher, Minneapolis, Appears Before Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture to Put Spring Wheat Millers of Northwest on Record as Opposed 
to Elimination of Futures Trading as in Caraway Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 26.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Spring wheat millers of 
the Northwest today placed their pro- 
tests against passage of antifutures legis- 
lation before the Senate committee on 
agriculture. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, appeared before the com- 
mittee as a representative of the Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Association, which in- 
cludes in its membership practically all 
of the mills of Minnesota, the two Da- 
kotas and Montana. 

“The abolishment of futures trading 
in grain would prove to be a serious han- 
dicap to the milling industry, not only 
of the Northwest but elsewhere,” said 
Mr. Gallaher, in opposing passage of the 
Caraway bill designed to abolish trad- 
ing in futures. 

“I am here to represent the spring 
wheat millers of the Northwest,” said Mr. 
Gallaher. “I am a member of the Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Association of that dis- 
trict, the membership of which includes 
practically all the mills of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Montana. 
At a special meeting of this association 
on Monday last, at Minneapolis, this 
Caraway measure was discussed and con- 
sidered at length, after which opposition 
to its passage was both pronounced and 
unanimous. I at that time was delegated 
to go or come to Washington, convey to 
you gentlemen the views of the spring 
wheat millers of the Northwest regard- 
ing this Caraway proposal, indicate our 
objections to its enactment, and cite our 
reasons therefor. I am here on such mis- 
sion. 

“T have been milling spring wheat for 
approximately 50 years—49% years, to 
be exact. I want to continue milling 
spring wheat for a time at least, if I may 
be fortunate enough not to be put out 
of commission by unwise legislation such 
as my spring wheat milling firms and 
competitors and I would recognize the 
passage of this Caraway antifutures 
trading bill to be. 

“As stated, I represent the spring 
wheat millers of the Northwest. The fol- 
lowing is in substance their views of 
this issue: 

“The abolishment of futures trading 
in grain would, we are sure, prove to be 
a serious handicap to the milling indus- 
try, not only in the Northwest, but else- 
where. Flour milling of today is a strict- 
ly manufacturing and merchandising 
business. Such profits as are acquired 
are from grinding wheat into flour and 
selling the flour and its byproducts at 
prices greater than the combined cost of 
the raw material, wheat, and the expense 
of manufacturing same. The flour miller 
does not wish to engage in a speculative 
business. He does not wish to become 
the victim of market fluctuations in the 
price of the raw material, wheat, hence 
his opposition to this antifutures trading 
proposal. 

“Through the medium of futures mar- 
kets of the grain exchanges, the miller 
takes advantage of the insurance which 
such exchanges afford against the hazard 
of fluctuating prices in wheat. It makes 
little difference to the miller whether 
wheat is $1, $2, $3 bu. Through the pur- 
chase of contracts for raw material, 
wheat, at the.time of his sales of flour for 
future delivery, he protects himself 
against subsequent fluctuations in the 
price of that commodity and makes his 
profits, if any, entirely from the manu- 
facturing and merchandising of wheat 
products. Since the miller with access 
to futures trading privileges does not 
have to take the risk of, subsequent fluc- 
tuating wheat prices, he is able to do 
business on a much narrower margin be- 
tween cost and selling price than would 
be possible were this privilege denied 
him. The risk involved in nonprotection 
through abolishment of futures trading 
would increase the spread between the 





price the farmer gets for his wheat and 
the price the consumer pays for flour 
produced therefrom. 

“The elimination of futures trading, 
as provided for in this bill, will take 
flour milling out of the manufacturing 
and merchandising class and place it at 
once in the class of highly speculative 
business. This, in our opinion, would be 
most unfortunate, and probably disas- 
trous, not only to the millers, but to 
farmers, who would necessarily get less 
for their grain, and consumers, who 
would necessarily pay more for their 
flour requirements. My milling friends, 
and I, myself, feel that the passage of the 
Caraway antifutures trading bill would 
create a situation similar to one which 
would develop if this Congress should pass 
a bill prohibiting farmers, grain dealers 
and millers from employing insurance 
of any kind for protectiin against loss of 
their physical properties. Such a situa- 
tion would require each individual to as- 
sume his own risks, and greatly increase 
his costs. It would become an economic 
absurdity to force farmers or business 
men to assume such risks when insurance 
companies organized for the purpose will 
carry and redistribute these risks at a 
very much lesser cost. 

“I want to repeat that ‘the passage of 
this bill will put the miller into a highly 
speculative business, reduce the relative 
price the farmer gets for his grain, and 
will force the consumer to pay more for 
his flour needs. 

“The spring wheat millers are unani- 
mously opposed to the elimination of 
trading in grain futures unless and until 
some other system of insurance for as- 
suming risks due to fluctuations in grain 
prices can be set up that will enable 
them to continue their business on a 
strictly manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing basis. We do not desire to become 
speculators, nor are we willing to be 
forced into such position, hence we sin- 
cerely hope the Congress will not pass 
this Caraway antifutures trading bill, and 
thus compel us to depend upon hazard- 
ous speculations for our earnings and 
existence.” 

Georce E. AxKerson. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
BILL MILDLY CRITICIZED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Democrats and 
antiadministration Republicans mildly 
criticized the administration co-operative 
marketing bill when it came up for de- 
bate in the House. The view was ex- 
pressed that, although the bill would do 
no particular harm, it was difficult to see 
where it would be of benefit to the farm- 
er. Although criticizing the bill, most of 
them indicated that they would vote for 
it, and passage of the measure by a 
large majority is expected. 

G. N. Haugen, representative from 
Iowa, and chairman of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, in explaining the 
bill said that the administration did not 
offer it as a panacea for the ills of agri- 
culture, and that it was not to be consid- 
ered as an emergency measure. 

Otis Wingo, representative from Ar- 
kansas, declared that the only new thing 
he found in the bill was “a change in the 
name of an existing organization in the 
Department of Agriculture, and increase 
in the per diem pay of employees.” 





*‘REDUCING” BREAD CONTRACT 
OBTAINED FOR NORTHWEST 


Minneaporis, Mtnn.—The Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis wholesale bakery, has 
obtained the exclusive right to distribute 
Wallace bread throughout the Northwest. 
This bread, which, it is claimed, has re- 
ducing properties, was introduced into 
this territory early in January. Accord- 
ing to officials of the Regan Bros. Co. it 
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has already caught the public’s fancy, and 
sales are very satisfactory. Several half- 
page advertisements of the product have 
appeared in recent issues of Minneapol.s 
and St. Paul newspapers, and officials of 
the company report that they have been 
besieged with telephone calls from peo- 
ple interested in reducing their weight. 

A vegetable preparation, known as 
“Wallace mix,” is put into each batch of 
this bread, the preparation being fur- 
nished by the Wallace Institute, Chicago. 
A recently issued statement of the Regan 
Bros. Co. said: 

“Wallace bread is not a miracle work- 
er, and while it may not in every case re- 
duce the individual to the full extent to 
which he or she may wish to be reduced, 
we do believe that they can reach normal 
weight. . . . Our investigations have con- 
vinced us that if Wallace bread is-faith- 
fully and intelligently used it will, in the 
vast majority of cases, sensibly reduce 
the weight of the person using it, with 
absolute safety. . . . We have a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a letter from one 
of the most famous laboratories in the 
United States, which states that it has 
examined the Wallace bread and found 
it contained no drugs or harmful ingre- 
dients of any kind. After receiving this 
Wallace mix we sent a sample to a lab- 
oratory in Chicago, and had it analyzed. 
It reported similarly, that the substance 
was a vegetable compound containing no 
drugs or any harmful ingredients.” 





CONTINENTAL WILL BUILD 
MODERN PLANT AT NEWARK 


Newark, N. J.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation has purchased a plot of 
ground in Newark, upon which it is 
planned to build a three-story bakery 
building to cost $400,000. It is claimed 
that this will be one of the most modern 
bakeries in the East. The property, at 
the corner of Fabyan Place and Loretta 
Avenue, has a total frontage of 468 feet. 
The structure will be of steel, brick and 
concrete. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
MEETS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board held its third annual meeting at 
Minneapolis on Jan. 26. The joint ter- 
minal grain committee reported that 
grain receipts at Minneapolis from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1925, totaled 86,191 cars; 
Duluth, 64,226. On Nov. 1, the Minne- 
sota inspection department put into ef- 
fect a rule that the protein analysis of 
all spring wheats arriving at primary 
markets would be ascertained and fur- 
nished with the grade. It appears that 
this can be done during the peak move- 
ment without delaying disposition of the 
grain or delay to grain car equipment. 
The committee on flour, feed and hay 
reported that mills in the Northwest have 
had sufficient cars for their loading, and 
that they have been so well distributed 
that no empty surplus has accumulated 
at any milling point. 








PENNSYLVANIA FLOUR MILL 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Jan. 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—The flour mill of the Dinger 
Milling Co., Dubois, Pa., has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, together with a 
large stock of grain. Loss has been esti- 
mated at $50,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

C. C, Larus. 





EQUAL RATES ON MOVING 
OF FLOUR ARE FAVORED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Millers’ Club has adopted an attitude fa- 
vorable to equal rates on flour moving 
from southwestern states to New Or- 
leans and Galveston for export. The 
rates formerly were equal, but a recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gave Galveston the advan- 
tage. The case has been reopened, how- 
ever, and the first hearing will be held 
early next month at New Orleans. C. J. 
Kucera, traffic manager for the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, will be present. 

Harvey E. Yantis, 
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KANSAS CITY 

The better activity noticed in the pre- 

vious week in the flour trade is well main- 
tained. Sales are not large, but they 
show a substantial increase over those 
of December or immediately after Jan. 1, 
and will average 40@50 per cent of the 
capacity of mills. Most current bookings 
are of small lots for prompt shipment, 
the placing of which is largely forced. 
There is, however, some round lot buying, 
the first of any consequence for many 
weeks. 
Jobbing Trade—Distributors are not 
anxious to make purchases at present 
levels, and their buying is mostly made 
necessary by pressing requirements. As 
stocks generally are low, this spot buying 
is causing a fair increase in millers’ sales. 
Reselling continues troublesome in some 
markets. 

Baking Trade—Bearish sentiment is 
still widespread among bakers, but it is 
slightly diminished, Most of the round 
lots sold last week went to bakers. The 
buyers were fair-sized independents, and 
the bookings were for 5,000 bbls or less. 
The large volume buyers are showing no 
important activity. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
fair. Kansas City mills are operating at 
a normal rate for late January. Interior 
southwestern plants are only slightly be- 
low their five-year average. Unfilled or- 
ders have been somewhat reduced since 
Jan. 1. 

Export.—Buying by Latin American 
importers increased in about the same 
proportion as the domestic demand, and 
the accumulation of clears is much less 
burdensome. Europe remains far out of 
line with the Southwest in the matter of 
prices, and there is no possibility of im- 
portant trading there. Cuba and Porto 
Rico were the principal buyers last week. 

Second Clears and Low Grade.—Bet- 
ter export demand and an improved do- 
mestic outlet cleared the situation some- 
what on these grades. There is not a 
free sale of them, however, and recently 
increased production is keeping stocks 
rather heavy. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 23, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.85@9.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.25@9; 
straight, $8@8.55; first clear, $6.80@7.20; 
second clear, $6.10@6.60; low grade, $5.60 


6. 

Othe first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan, 17-23 ...... 367,560 205,303 55 
Previous week .. 367,560 196,114 53 
Year ago ....... 367,710 230,341 62 
Two years ago... 328,710 218,957 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
KANSAS CITY 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 151,500 117,400 77 
Previous week .. 151,500 109,693 72 
Fear ABO ...cecs 148,500 120,045 80 
Two years ago... 150,900 112,056 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
WICHITA 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 62,400 28,191 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 25,447 40 
ZORPF OBO ..cecse 65,700 36,306 55 
Two years ago... 64,620 37,181 57 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 47,400 31,881 67 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,036 50 
SOP BOG  occscce 47,400 46,970 99 
Two years ago... 47,400 35,385 74 
SALINA 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 45,000 26,609 59 
Previous week .. 45,000 24,718 55 
WOOP GMO. vcccees 46,200 29,668 65 
Two years ago... 46,200 18,136 45 


ATCHISON 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 29,400 20,321 68 
Previous week .. 29,400 25,059 78 
OMAHA 
Jan, 17-23 ...... 27,300 22,277 81 
Previous week ., 27,300 21,854 80 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,657 82 
Two years ago... 24,900 19,111 76 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 

ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 

5,414 bbls last week, 4,277 in the pre- 

vious week, 21,111 a year ago and 18,786 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


Mey BIS 0'660 00 0t ec vewis eyes vavesstse 45 
Pe EERE n. 5) a bine oneds wade éeeseas 38 
WE TED 0.6.4 4-00 6:00.64 50.6.400 0:60:05 0% Choe 53 


Of the mills reporting, none reported 
domestic business active, 16 fair, and 
57 quiet. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Jan. 23: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.74@1.84, No. 2 $1.73@1.84, No. 8 
$1.71@1.82, No. 4 $1.60@1.80; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.86@1.87, No. 2 $1.85@1.86, No. 
3 $1.82@1.84, No. 4 $1.80@1.82. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 23, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls... 138,000 13,650 123,500 180,000 
Wheat, bus.. 580,500 780,300 623,700 999,000 
Corn, bus.... 811,250 733,750 97,500 86,250 
Oats, bus.... 134,300 215,900 130,500 58,500 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 3,300 ..... 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 10,500 6,000 5,200 2,600 
Bran, tons... 580 1,180 7,700 6,160 
Hay, tons... 15,360 11,964 7,104 5,676 


NOTES 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is spending several days in Pinckneyville, 
Ill., his former home, and in St. Louis. 

G. Clinton Adams, Kansas City mill- 
feed broker, has closed his office in the 
Board of Trade Building, and will en- 
gage in the life insurance business. 


The opening of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. plant in Kansas City, after an 
idleness of almost two years, has caused 
noticeable improvement in the outlet for 
corn in this market. 


J. S. Geisel, president of the Joseph 
S. Geisel Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
operated on last week for appendicitis. 
While still confined to a hospital, his con- 
dition is satisfactory. 


H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western man- 
ager for the Malt-Diastase Co., stopped 
in Kansas City last week, after complet- 
ing a two weeks’ trip calling on bakers in 
Texas and other points in the Southwest. 

The plant of the Blackwell (Okla.) 
Milling & Elevator Co. is closed this week 
for the installation of a new Diesel type 
oil engine. The mill, which has a daily 
capacity of 800° bbls, was previously op- 
erated by steam. 

Fire last week damaged the plant of 
the Good Luck Cereal Mills, Independ- 
ence, Mo. The blaze started in a near-by 
garage. The plant is of small capacity, 
manufacturing a line of breakfast foods 
and other package goods. 

R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
is spending a fortnight in New York City. 
Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the company, was in Chicago several days 
last week. 

At the hearing on the decimal weight 
package bill before the House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures, held 
in Washington, Jan. 27, J. Juul, sales 
manager for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, represented mill- 
ers of the Southwest. 








T. R, Botts, sales director for the Rey- 
nier Van Evera Co., Los Angeles, left 
Kansas City for the Pacific Coast last 
week, traveling by motor. He recently 
visited mills in the Northwest, and will 
eall on some of his company’s Kansas 
connections on his way west. 

Twins, a boy and a girl, were born Jan. 
21 to Mr. and Mrs. Lester D. Jones. Mr. 
Jones is cashier for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. On the same 
day, E. H. Sullivan, manager of the cash 
grain department of the Hodgson-Caw- 
thorn Grain Co., announced the arrival 
of twins at his home. 

Over 40,000 bus wheat were in the bins 
of the Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co. 
when it burned recently, Most of it was 
damaged, but there will be a fair salvage 
on about 30,000 bus, which were in steel 
tanks. The insurance company paid the 
mill $1.73 bu for the grain, and will prob- 
ably have a 10@15c loss in it. 

In the sales manager’s office of a Kan- 
sas City mill, a bow of crepe hangs on a 
framed copy of the code of ethics adopt- 
ed last year by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. “The crepe has been there sev- 
eral months,” the sales manager said, “but 
we haven’t ceased mourning. Maybe it 
isn’t really dead, but just having a long 
sleep.” 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City who left a 
month ago for Florida, where he owned 
some property, will probably remain in 
that state until summer. Mr. Cole is 
president of the Radial Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City manager for the W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., flour and cereals, New 
York, and also president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business continues about the 
same, buyers entering the market only 
when forced to replenish depleted stocks. 
While sales have improved, the volume 
of business is not up to what had been 
expected. The bearish attitude of buy- 
ers gives reason to believe that they will 
continue their hand-to-mouth purchases 
for the remainder of the crop year. Lit- 
tle foreign inquiry is being received and 
buyers are far out of line. Shipping di- 
rections are coming in satisfactorily. 
Quotations, Jan. 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $9.25@9.35; 
straight, $8.85; first clear, $7.60@7.75. 

NOTES 

Fred F. Burns, secretary of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from an extended eastern trip. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., left Jan. 23 
for San Diego, Cal., where he expects 
to spend two months with his family. 

A three-inch snow which blanketed the 
country around Hutchinson on Jan. 20 
did not extend to the southwest, where 
the moisture and protection for the grow- 
ing wheat is needed. 

The vacancy on the directorate of the 
local board of trade occasioned by the 
death of A. G. McReynolds was filled by 
the election of P. M. Clarke, manager of 
the Security Elevator Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bad weather and higher prices for flour 
caused a slow run of new business with 
mills last week. Specifications came 
sparingly, indicating that old orders had 
nearly all been filled. Country merchants 
bought the smallest quantities consistent 
with their needs. Jobbers and large bak- 
ers show an interest in buying stocks, but 
a majority delayed ordering, in the belief 
that prices soon will be lower. Indica- 
tions are that the Latin American trade 
soon will be ready to return to these mar- 
kets with something like nermal buying. 
Flour prices are unchanged. Hard wheat 
short patent sold at an average of $9.80 
bbl, straight patent $9.30 and fancy clears 
$8.80; soft wheat short patent $10.20, 
straight patent $9.90 and first clears $9.40. 


NOTES 

J. A. and M. M. Abernathy, and H. E. 
Newell, have incorporated the Abernathy 
Mill & Elevator Co., Tulia, Texas, with 
$15,000 capital stock. 

The Perfection Bakery, Brownsville, 
Texas, with $1,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by E. E. Dickason, O. H. 
Henson and A. G. McInnis. 
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The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
donated 100 bags flour to families of 
miners who lost their lives in the recent 
coal mine disaster at Wilburton. 

W. A. Barlow, general manager of the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, has been re-elected a director 
of the Amarillo Tristate Fair Associa- 
tion. 

Karl E. Humphrey, general manager 
of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has been re-elected a director and 
vice president of the Citizens’ National 
Bank of that city. 

The Logan County Mill & Grain Co., 
Guthrie, Okla., with $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Lester Stone, 
Amarillo, Texas, J. W. Ricks, Ponca City, 
Okla., and A. B. Armstrong, Guthrie, 
Okla. 

The corporate title of the Clinton 
(Okla.) Milling Co. has been changed to 
the P. G. Newkirk Grain Co., of Clinton. 
The capital stock is $21,000, and the in 
corporators are E. A. Humphrey, J. S. 
Crosswhite and Helen Crosswhite, all of 
Clinton. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. was graded 98 
per cent, under sanitary and health regu 
lations of the board of health of Okla- 
homa City, the Smith Baking Co. and the 
Simmons Baking Co. 97, and the Camp 
bell Baking Co. and the Mid-West Bak- 
ing Co. 95, 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., has been re-elected a 
vice president of the American Nationa’ 
Bank, Oklahoma City, and T. C. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., a director of th 
Fidelity National Bank of Oklahom: 
City. 

Texas Industrial Week, March 22-27, 
under the auspices of the Texas Stat 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be ob 
served in the leading cities and large) 
towns of the state, many flour and fee 
millers and bakers participating. J 
Perry Burrus, Dallas flour miller, i: 
president of the association. 


SALINA 


Millers report little improvement in 
flour trade, business being fair. Specifi 
cations are fairly active, and export in 
quiry picked up slightly. Prices are tov 
high, however, to attract orders. Wheat 
movement remains about normal, excep! 
that the cold weather slowed delivery 
somewhat. Prices are unchanged. Quo 
tations, Jan. 21, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $9.40@9.80 bbl; 95 
per cent, $9@9.30; straight grade, $8.90 
@9.10. 

NOTES 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, visited the 
Salina grain trade recently. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in Ohio, where 
he will attend the Ohio bakers’ convention. 

H. L. Williamson, sales manager for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., has 
gone to Ohio to attend the bakers’ con- 
vention. 

Recent heavy snows over central and 
northwestern Kansas have had a fine ef- 
fect on wheat, which is said to be in ex 
cellent condition. 


ATCHISON 


Forced buying resulted in slightly in 
creased business last week. Millers are 
aggressive in obtaining shipping instruc- 
tions, and local mills are operating ai 
about capacity. Export business con- 
tinues inactive. Quotations, Jan. 23, basis 
cotton 98’s, Atchison: hard wheat shor: 
patent $9.15@9.35, straight $8.85@9.05, 
first clear $6.50@6.70; soft wheat short 
patent $9.45@9.65, straight $9.15@9.35, 
first clear $7.50@8. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, of the Blair Milling 
Co., has returned from a trip to Ohio and 
Indiana. 

A. F. Wilcox, of the sales department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited in Atchison last week. 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., has recovered from the illness that 
confined him to his home the past fort- 
night. 
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ST. LOUIS 

New business is quiet, and millers _ 
that it is difficult to get together wit 
buyers on the matter of price. While 
business has been slightly better this 
month than prior to the holidays, the 
anticipated increase in buying has not 
been as heavy as hoped for. Shipping 
instructions, however, are fairly plenti- 
ful, and mills are maintaining about the 
seme percentage of activity as has pre- 
veiled for the past few months. 

Resale Flour—An increasing number 

’ complaints are heard on all sides 

out the amount of resale flour offered. 

is beginning to be quite evident that 
ence more a certain class of buyers 
bought far beyond their actual require- 
nts early in the crop year, and now 
.ce dumping this on the market wher- 
c.er they can. The irony of it all is 
that in some cases they are asking the 
ills from which they bought the flour 
sell it for them, in direct competition 
ith the mills’ own sales work of the 
present time. 
' Soft Wheat Flour.—Because of the al- 
most universally low stocks, buying in 
the Southeast is somewhat more active 
than in other districts. Nevertheless, 
such buying is being confined to a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and practically all pur- 
chases are for immediate shipment. 
Shipping instructions from this territory 
ire coming in satisfactorily. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Trade in the cen- 
tral and eastern states is very quiet. 
Old bookings are evidently lasting longer 
than had been anticipated, and those who 
do not have large stocks are inclined to 
watch the future action of “the market 

irther before buying. Shipping in- 
tructions are fair. : 

Exports.—Little activity is noticed in 
the export field. European = are 
‘most entirely out of the market, and 
Latin and South American buyers are 
purchasing flour only for immediate 
needs. As it is thought that stocks are 
low, exporters believe that a_ rather 
steady volume of business will be done 
during the rest of the crop season with 
southern markets. 

Flour  Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis, Jan. 23: soft winter 
wheat patent $8.90@9.40, straight $8.40 
@8.15, first clear $7.20@7.60; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8 
@8.50, first clear $7@7.30; spring first 
patent $9@9.30, standard patent $8.80@ 
9.10, first clear $7.50@7.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Tan. 19288 cecoccccvccsese 26,600 41 
Previous week .....+++++. 28,100 44 
Yoar GOO ‘séccas o0sss seges 25,100 39 


TWO years ABO ....+-++++> 86,600 57 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 196BB .cccodicsvvccns 45,700 53 
-revious week ....+.++s6. 45,900 53 
YOSEF GHD ccchepeceosceoce 44,700 51 
TWO years ABO .....eeeees 38,900 45 


WHEAT 


There is a demand for all de- 
sirable milling qualities. The market is 
closely cleaned up daily, except for a 
few damaged low grade cars. There is 
also a good local milling demand for 
hard wheat, and all offerings are quickly 
taken, Receipts last week were 295 cars, 
igainst 283 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Jan. 23: No. 1 red $1.95 bu, No. 
2 red $1.92@1.98, No. 3 red $1.91@ 
1.9114; No. 2 hard, $1.81144@1.83. 


NOTES 


Frank Haines, of J. H. Dole & Co., 
grain brokers, Chicago, has been elected 





to membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis last week. 

Leo C. Hummel, of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor in St. Louis. 

The annual meeting of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association will be held in St. 
Louis on Jan. 20. ° 

J. F. Baldwin, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
a recent caller at this office. 

George I. Nelson, representative of 
the Agene Process, has moved his office 
to room 605, Star Building. 

Benjamin Gratz, St. Louis, has had his 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, called at this office last week. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., was in the 
Southeast on a business trip last week. 

The monthly dinner of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Club will be held on Jan. 29, 
instead of in the following week. H. 
N. Tolles will deliver an address. 

Clarence T. Meyer, formerly connected 
with the millfeed departments of several 
St. Louis mills, is now with the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Harry Less, central and eastern sales 
manager for the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., recently attended a sales meet- 
ing of Francis H. Leggett & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Ben P. Corneli, president and founder 
of the Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., died 
Jan. 17. He, with his brother, Adolph, 
now secretary-treasurer of the seed com- 
pany, founded the firm in 1885. 

F. L. Martinez, manager of the com- 
mission department of Villar & Co., San 
Juan, Porto Rico, who is making an 
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extensive trip in the United States, vis- 
ited the Marshall Hall Milling Co. offices 
last week. 

J. E. Compton, Columbus, Ga., who for 
a number of years has been engaged in 
the flour business in the Southeast, is 
now connected with the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, as southeastern 
sales manager. 

W. J. Edwards, George C. Martin, 
Jr., and W. J. Niergrath, have returned 
from Washington, where they represent- 
ed the business conduct committee of the 
Merchants’ Exchange at a conference of 
the business conduct committees of all 
the exchanges with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine. Roger P. Annan rep- 
resented the legislative interests of the 
exchange. 


MEMPHIS 

Buying of flour continues moderate, 
and only by those whose stocks have be- 
come exhausted. Shipping instructions 
are coming only for sufficient to meet im- 
mediate requirements. The most cheerful 
reports are received from those who han- 
dle the medium grades. There is an un- 
usually wide range in quotations for soft 
winter short patents, and some mills de- 
cline to make any unless orders accom- 
pany requests. Movement from distribu- 
tors is light, but stocks are small and 
buying cannot long be withheld. Bakers 
are taking only small lots. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Jan. 21: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10.50 bbl, standard patents $9.50 
@10; spring wheat short patents $10.25 
@10.75, standard patents $9.75@10; hard 
winter short patents $9.50@9.90, standard 
patents $8.75@9.25; blended patents, $9 
@9.25; western soft patents, $9.25; semi- 
hard patents, $8.70. 

NOTES 

A. E. Grissam, of the Central Milling 
Co., visited the trade in Mississippi last 
week, 

R. M. Crommelin, of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in Mem- 
phis on Jan. 19. 

A. M. Applegate, of the Eureka Mills, 
Walla Walla, Wash., visited the offices of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Mills Co. last 
week, 

John Brand, representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, was at the Mem- 
phis branch on Jan. 21. 

Walter J. Fransioli, for the past eight 
years secretary of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has tendered his res- 
ignation. The duties of secretary will be 
combined with those of James B. Mc- 
Ginnis, for several years hay and grain 
traffic commissioner. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 








A Chain Restaurant’s Plea for Pie 


MONG the many “pie pleas” by res- 
taurants to recall the insatiable de- 
sire for this American delicacy is 

that made by the John R. Thompson 
chain of establishments. This concern, 
according to a writer in the January num- 
ber of the American Restaurant, has 
summed up, in circulars distributed 
among patrons, the virtues of pie in a 
sentence, “If you don’t like pie you 
ought to be examined by a specialist to 
see what’s the matter with you.” The 
rest of the argument is so logically entic- 
ing that its readers can hardly refuse to 
cap their meals with a slice of such a 
dessert. 

“I was brought up on a farm,” the 
argument reads. “In our locality we 
raised corn, oats, thistles, mortgages and 
pies. And the pies my mother fashioned 
were so good that they made up for any 
discomforts caused by rising in zero 
weather, dressing in cold bedrooms, lack 
of the latest city styles and absence of 
money. Those pies were never flat, never 
soggy, never dry—they were poems, gas- 
tronomic symphonies, and because my 
mother never let me eat more than three 
pieces at a time, I never got enough. 

“For 15 years I looked high and low in 
Chicago for good pie. I tried the staple 
foundry article in the lunchrooms and I 
tried the rich concoctions in the lobster 
palaces where, if they did the right thing, 
they’d serve you a digestive tablet with 
each piece instead of cheese. But in all 


these years I never found a pie that even 
approached the simple, juicy, luscious, 
soul delighting pies of my boyhood days 
—until I dropped into a Thompson res- 
taurant. 

“I'd read about the eight-story, white- 
tiled, daylight Thompson Commissary, 
the most perfectly appointed commissary 
building in the world, which contained 
the famous daylight bakeshop and pie 
factory. I’d read about the pure leaf 
lard and creamery butter that were used 
to make Thompson’s pies tasty and tooth- 
some—but I read those statements with 
a good deal of skepticism—until I ate a 
piece of Thompson’s pie. I wouldn’t eat 
any other kind after that. 

“The pies I get now at Thompson’s 
restaurants—apple, custard, cherry, lem- 
on cream, rhubarb, blueberry, raisin, 
peach, pineapple, pumpkin, and coconut 
cream—are almost as good as I used to 
get as a barefoot boy in mother’s old farm 
kitchen. They’re so far ahead of any- 
thing I ever had before in a public res- 
taurant that there’s simply no compari- 
son. 

“If you like pie—and if you don’t you 
ought to be examined by a specialist to 
see what’s the matter with you—step into 
one of Thompson’s restaurants, try a 
piece of Thompson’s home made pie with 
a glass of pure country milk, and see if 
I’m not right.” 

The idea is one that might be adopted 
profitably by bakers. 
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NEW ORLEANS 

Export flour trade through this port 
with Europe has improved, and a fair 
amount has been shipped to Latin Amer- 
ica. Jobbers say there is a slight increase 
in business in this immediate trading ter- 
ritory. 

Flour prices, Jan. 20: 


o-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.95 $9.20 $10.40 
95 per cent ....... 9.60 8.90 9.90 
100 per cent ..... - 9.30 8.60 9.25 
POA 9.05 8.30 8.75 
First clear ....... <ks.0 8.00 7.70 
Second clear ..... eave 7.80 6.45 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 23,155 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week ended 
Jan. 20, according to figures supplied by 
five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,000 
bags; Santiago, 1,400; Colon, 920; Port 
au Prince, 15; Panama City, 750; Anto- 
fagasta, 515; Tumaco, 75; Cozumel, 10; 
Belize, 380; Puerto Barrios, 40; Guate- 
mala City, 300. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 700; Bluefields, 275. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
8,725; Cienfuegos, 1,110. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 800; Havana, 1,700. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 500; Santia- 
go, 50; Antilla, 300; Cardenas, 175; Ha- 
vana, 2,200; Matanzas, 1,500. 

In addition to the above, 1,075 bags 
feed were sent to Havana, 200 to Nicuesa, 
270 to San Juan, 60 to Ponce, and 40 to 
Cozumel; also five bales hops to Vera 
Cruz and three to La Ceiba, and 618 bags 
malt to La Ceiba. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, in 
_" bags, during the week ended Jan. 


Destination— 

(=e 224 La Guayra .... 410 
Aguadilla ..... 100 Manzanillo .... 600 
Amsterdam ...11,122 Matanzas ..... 1,600 
MED 080 nccce 300 Panama City .. 875 
Antofagasta ... 515 Paramaribo ... 40 
oe GEO PONS seccscee 250 
VS 410 Pointe-A-Pitre., 1,200 
ee 1,080 POmce® .cccccces 900 
Bluefields ..:.. 275 Port au Prince. 240 
Campeche ..... 210 Port of Spain .. 300 
Cape Gracias .. 45 Puerto Barrios. 40 
Cardenas ...... 175 Pto. Colombia... 223 
Cartagena ..... 63 Puerto Cortez... 700 
Cienfuegos ....1,110 Rotterdam ..... 337 
CREO. dd vacn ces 1,170 San Juan ..... 3,195 
Frontera ...... 425 Santiago ...... 1,912 
Guatemala City. 1,600 Tampico....... 15 
Guayaquil ..... 100 Tumaco ....... 275 
FERVORS 2ccscce 14,697 Vera Cruz ..... 2,555 
Kingston ...... 4,950 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 427,564 
bus corn to Jan. 20, and elevator stocks 
on that date as follows: wheat, 243,000 
bus; corn, 584,000; oats, 42,000; barley, 
2,000. 

NOTES 


J. L. O’Bannan of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., has left for northern Louisiana, and 
expects to be absent three weeks. 

D. H. and L. N. Taylor, Baton Rouge, 
have bought the majority interest in the 
Cohn Flour & Feed Co., of that city. 

Work has begun on the $10,000 building 
being erected by the National Biscuit Co. 
to house its agency at Baton Rouge, La. 

George C. Grogan, president of the 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., spent a week in New Orleans on 
business. 

Valentine Hoehn, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hoehn Baking Co., New Or- 
leans, recently had his hands badly 
crushed when his fingers were caught in 
a dough mixer. 

The annual report of L. L. Janes, ag- 
ricultural statistician for Louisiana, 
shows that the total farm value of the 
crops of this state in 1925 reached $179,- 
735,000, compared with $136,802,000 in 
1924, 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





TO TEST TEXAS BREAD LAW 

Datias, Texas.—The constitutionality 
of the Texas law that fixes weights of 
loaves of bread is to be tested in the case 
of C. H. Ford, a baker of Marshall, who 
was fined for selling a loaf that weighed 
13 oz. The case was appealed, and a de- 
cision from the higher court is expected 
soon. Ford contended that the law is un- 
reasonable and places an unnecessary 
burden upon trade and industry, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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CHICAGO 

The local flour market was fairly ac- 
tive last week, although demand was not 
as good as in the preceding one. Most 
of the business done was at bargain 
prices, many mills cutting values to meet 
resale levels. Buyers expect to cover their 
current requirements at much less than 
mill levels, and in most instances are 
doing so. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair business 
was done by brokers and mill representa- 
tives last week. Sales ranged from single 
cars up to fairly good-sized lots for ship- 
ment up to March 1. One sale of 5,000 
bbls standard patent was reported, made 
to a large baker on a basis of $8.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, and the bulk of the business 
was done around this level. For the first 
time in many weeks a few sales of clears 
were made to eastern exporters. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A few round lots 
of southwestern flour were taken by bak- 
ers last week at’prices much under cur- 
rent quotations. It was stated by good 
authority that a large lot was sold to a 
local baker at $7.60 bbl, jute, Chicago. 
Ninety-five per cent patents and straights 
were in best request; clears were dull, 
with freer offerings. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A few 500-bb] lots 
were sold to distributors and cake bakers 
last week, but cracker bakers passed up 
all offerings. Considerable flour from 
the Pacific Coast is being offered to the 
trade here, and some sales have been 
made. Prices on Pacific Coast flour range 
$7.75@8.15 bbl, Chicago, which are lower 
than those quoted by soft wheat mills in 
the Midwest. 

Rye Flour.—Business was of fair pro- 
portions, and sales of 200 to 1,000 bbls 
were consummated last week. Prices have 
been lower, and buyers felt it a good 
time to cover near-by requirements. 
Shipping instructions also are fair. The 
local output totaled 8,000 bbls, against 
9,000 the preceding week. White was 
quoted Jan. 23 at $5.40@5.65 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.20@5.45 and dark at $4.10 
@4.60, 

Durum.—There have been numerous re- 
sale offers of semolinas at 50c bbl less 
than mill prices, but little interest was 
displayed by manufacturers. Mill rep- 
resentatives say that if resale flour can- 
not be disposed of at prices under the 
market, there is little chance for them to 
secure business. Shipping directions are 
coming in freely. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Jan. 23, at 4%4c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 45%c; No. 3 semolina, 4%4c; 
durum patent, 4@4%c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 23, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.70@9.30 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.35@8.90, first clear $7.25@7.75, 
second clear $4.20@4.55; hard winter 
short patent $8.70@9.25, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.45@8.90, straight $8.30@8.75, first 
clear $6.70@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.70@9.30, standard patent $8.50@ 
8.95, straight $8.35@8.70, first clear $7.40 
@7.75. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 17-33 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 35,000 88 
WOOP OBO .scsccces 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 37,000 92 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were lower at Chi- 
cago last week. The light receipts re- 
stricted business. Local mill buyers were 
after the better grades of hard and soft 
wheat, and there was also a fair demand 
from outside mills for milling grades. 
Elevators took the lower grades. Springs 
were in light supply, and demand was 


spotted. Total receipts were 144 cars, 
against 113 the previous week, and 193 
a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 18@l15c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@14c over, No. 8 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No. 2 hard 6@7%¥c over, No. 3 hard 5@7c 
over; No. 1 dark northern spring 4@15c 
over, No. 1 northern 3@13c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.8442@ 
1.864% bu, No. 2 red $1.8342@1.8542, No. 
8 red $1.7912@1.8342; No. 1 hard $1.78% 
@1,.80%2, No. 2 hard $1.7742@1.79, No. 3 
hard $1.7642@1.78%2; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.754%2@1.86%, No. 1 northern 
$1.7412@1.84%2. 

CASH RYE 

A fair demand prevailed for rye. 
Prices were 5@6c lower for the week, 
No. 2 being quoted around $1.01@1.01%4 
bu. Receipts totaled 26 cars, against 23 
the week before, and 79 a year ago. 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, has 
returned from South Dakota. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, was in New 
York last week. 

W. G. Foster, North Star Feed & Ce- 
real Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visi- 
tor to this market. 

Harry H. Whiting, general sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago last week. 

Carl C. Deane, eastern sales manager 
for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, stopped in 
Chicago en route east on a business trip. 

Clarence S. Chase, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in Chicago, Jan. 22, calling 
on the trade. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., was in Chicago several days last 
week, returning from a trip to the South- 
west. 

Gordon B. Hammond, Rockford, IIL, 
representative of the St. Paul Milling 
Co. in northern and central Illinois, north- 
western Indiana and southern Wisconsin, 
was in this market last week. 

R. M. Crommelin, Collins Flour Mills, 
Pendleton, Oregon, called at this office 
Jan. 23. He had been visiting the trade 
in the South, and expects to make a trip 
through the East before returning home. 

Charles R. McClave, president, and W. 
M. Smith, vice president and superin- 
tendent, Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., visited A. J. Gardner, the 
Chicago representative of this company 
last week. 

The Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., has opened a Chicago office at 1427 
Lytton Building, with Leon A. Marks in 
charge. This concern manufactures and 
specializes in “Brawn” whole wheat flour 
and Schreier’s rye flour. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, vis- 
ited William Cowan & Co., his company’s 
Chicago representative, on Jan. 23. He 
was returning to the mill from a several 
weeks’ trip through eastern markets. 

Edward Jerome Dies has been reap- 
pointed administrative assistant to the 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
by the directors. He took the office a year 
ago after having been associated with 
the board for several years in legislative 
and other public relations matters. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in St. Louis, Jan. 
20, attending the meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association, and will 
also be present at the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association annual meeting, 
which will be held at Lansing, Jan. 26-27. 

Ray F. Sopher, well known among op- 
erative millers, formerly with the Omaha 





(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and at one time 
with the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., is now with the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago. L. B. Raithel, who 
has been superintendent for many years, 
is taking a much needed vacation. 

C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, was in Chicago, Jan. 22-23, visiting 
the trade and left on a trip to markets 
in the central states. The Red Crown 
Milling Co. held its first annual meeting 
at Des Moines Jan. 21, and O. F. Olson 
was re-elected president and treasurer, 
M. E. Gannon vice president and C. A. 
Pravitz secretary. The officers and 
Charles Hurmence and A. A. Hammer 
constitute the board of directors. 


MILWAUKEE 


Millers appear to be gaining more con- 
fidence now that larger sales are in sight. 
Conditions have not changed appreci- 
ably, and buyers complain of exorbitant 
prices. There have been some reports of 
mill offers at bargain rates, but price 
cutting has not become general. 

Spring wheat mills report new business 
very slack, but shipping directions are 
well sustained. Inquiry is slightly more 
active, but results still are disappoint- 
ing. Prices are somewhat lower, but 
hardly enough to induce freer buying. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $9.15@9.70 bbl, 
straight $8.75@9.20, first clear $7.60@ 
7.90, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The relatively high price mills are 
obliged to ask for Kansas patent con- 
tinues to discourage business. The call 
from the bakery trade is unusually slow, 
although a fair quantity is being sold 
in small lots to customers whose pur- 
chases ordinarily are more or less of a 
consumptive character. These needs, 
however, have been pared down to the 
barest necessities. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$9.10@9.65 bbl, straight $8.70@9.15, and 
first clear $7.25@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye millers have ample cause for com- 
plaint about poor business. There is 
very little demand. Reports of price 
cutting are in circulation, but Wiscon- 
sin mills are adhering to their asking 
limits. The trade is trying to devise 
ways and means for stimulating the in- 
dustry. Quotations, Jan. 23: fancy pat- 
ent $5.95@6.10 bbl, pure white $5.50@ 
5.75, straight $5.15@5.25, pure dark $4.60 
@4,.80, and ordinary dark $4.25@4.40, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Bread grains are 2@6c lower in the 
Milwaukee cash market, while coarse 
grains show little change. There is a 
fair movement and a good demand. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 23: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern wheat $1.71@1.82 bu, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.77@1.79, No. 1 red 
winter $1.82@1.83, No. 1 durum $1.46@ 
1.48; No. 2 rye, $1.00%@1.01%; No. 3 
white oats, 41%c; malting barley 64@ 
75e, pearling 75@76c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 17-23 ......0% 12,000 9,200 77 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,250 77 
YOOF BHO .ccvvcccs 12,000 6,800 57 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,500 47 
Four years ago.... 28,000 750 3 
Five years ago..... 24,000 4,465 18 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 23, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
36,970 20,650 18,840 15,970 
Wheat, bus.. 70,000 46,200 41,854 46,375 
Corn, bus.... 497,040 316,720 167,357 77,105 
Oats, bus.... 209,250 270,600 103,907 219,650 
Barley, bus.. 184,420 333,200 60,600 91,856 


Flour, bbls... 


Rye, bus..... 46,965 .56,600 13,590 10,570 
Feed, tons... 480 580 6,257 2,726 
NOTES 


Leonard J. Keefe, A. L. Flanigan, 
Frank B. Bell and J. M. Riebs repre- 
sented the local trade at the Iowa grain 
dealers’ convention at Des Moines last 
week. 

Milwaukee flour output in 1925 was 
the heaviest in at least five years, being 
372,850 bbls wheat flour, compared with 
193,230 in 1924, 217,800 in 1923, 245,186 
in 1922, 358,742 in 1921, and 417,583 in 
1920. 
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Phil Orth, Jr., president of the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club, and several members 
of that group, are planning to accept the 
special invitation extended by the Chi- 
cago Flour Club to attend a dinner meet- 
ing at the Atlantic Hotel, Chicago, on 
Feb. 4. 

James Lawrie has been promoted to 
manager of the Milwaukee office, of 
Henry Rang & Co., a commission, 
Chicago, succeeding Hugo Stolley, who 
has been elected president of the firm 
and will transfer his headquarters to 
Chicago immediately. 

As the subject of the daily serial, 
“Who’s Who in Milwaukee—Then and 
Now,” the Milwaukee Sentinel on Jan. 
23 presented a brief biography of 
Charles R. Decker, vice president of the 
Chase Bag Co., with portraits of him in 
1894 and in 1926, Mr. Decker retires 
Feb. 1 as president of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, having de- 
clined re-election because his present du- 
ties require much time in Chicago and 
frequent trips to the various Chase bag 
plants throughout the country. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BALTIMORE PLANT TO BE 
BUILT BY KATZINGER CO. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Edward Katzinger 
Co., pan manufacturer, Chicago, will 
erect a plant at Baltimore, to cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, a site having been 
acquired at Fleet, Eighth and Ninth 
streets, Highlandtown. The buildings 
will be completed within a year, and re- 
quire about 500 employees. The plant 
will contain approximately 200,000 square 
feet of floor space, and will be somewhat 
similar to this company’s factory in Chi- 
cago, erected only a year ago at a cost 
of $1,250,000. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. has for 
some time felt the need of an eastern 
plant to take care of its increasing busi- 
ness in that section. Edward Katzinger 
is president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, and Arthur Katzinger vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Katzin- 
ger started in business in December, 1888, 
at Des Plains and Van Buren streets, 
Chicago. In 1903 the business was incor- 
porated as the Edward Katzinger Co. 


BAKERS PROTEST PENDING 
ORDINANCE IN MILWAUKEE 


Muwavkee, Wis.—A strong protest 
is being made by the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers’ Association, supported by the 
state association, against the _ proposed 
city ordinance now pending in the com- 
mon council, giving the health depart- 
ment authority to make inspections of 
bakeries at will. The commissioner of 
health also has requested the state dairy 
and food department to take the recom- 
mendations of his department in granting 
licenses to bakeries. 

At a hearing on the proposed ordi- 
nance, Joseph Poehlmann, president of 
the state association, and a pioneer Mil- 
waukee master baker, declared that all 
bakeries are now subject to inspection 
at will by the state dairy and food de- 
partment, and in addition they are re- 
quired to obey exactly 124 articles con- 
tained in the state law regulating bak- 
eries. The issue arose as the result of 
the introduction of a general ordinance 
aiming to empower the health department 
to license bakeries, groceries, meat mar- 
kets, milk depots and similar establish- 
ments at a license fee of $3 a year. The 
first organized action was taken by the 
Milwaukee association at its annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 6. Another meeting was held 
Jan. 20 to support the protest. All bak- 
ers, whether members of the association 
or not, were invited. 

At the annual meeting, officers were 
elected as follows: president, August 
Reinhardt; vice president, Martin Ty- 
borski; corresponding secretary, Fritz 
Loesche; financial secretary, Arthur 
Schneeweiss ; treasurer, Leopold Rehwald. 








PRODUCTION MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 

Present indications are that at least 90 
men responsible for the bread quality and 
bread production of members of the or- 
ganization, will attend the production 
managers’ conference of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America which will be held in New 
York Feb. 16-18. 
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TOLEDO 


Since the first of the year the wheat 
market has not shown such wild and vio- 
lent daily fluctuations, and seems to have 
settled down to a steadier course, with 
variations of 2@38c a day, with a general 
downward tendency, but this has not 
served to increase flour sales to any con- 
siderable extent. Up to the close, Jan. 
2°, the May future at Chicago had shown 
. decline of 114%c since Jan. 4. On the 
break, Jan. 22, there was some inquiry for 
flour, but it did not result in much trad- 
Business with the mills has been no bet- 
ter than fair, with only occasional sales 
established trade for near-by shipment. 
ie volume is small, and everybody seems 

iting for a more settled condition, or 
a clearer indication of what is the right 
course to follow. Stocks of flour have 
been allowed to run down, bookings are 
becoming exhausted, and presumably 

me buying must take place shortly in 
ny quarters. 

Just recently more or less bearish prop- 
ayanda has been issued from Chicago, and 
this, naturally, would not tend to stimu- 
late buying. Technically, the market has 
probably been working to a stronger posi- 
tion on account of the decline, and this 
no doubt suits the speculators. However, 
there is no evidence in this section of any 
considerable supply of soft wheat press- 
ing on the market. Soft wheat seems to 
be in very scant supply, and the move- 
ment negligible. In view of this situation, 
a comparison of the soft wheat crop with 
last year is not out of place. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Ohio produced 29,172,000 bus 
less than last year; Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee together produced about the same, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina together 
about 1,000,000 bus less, and New York 
and Pennsylvania together about 2,000,- 
000 bus more, than the previous year. The 
net shortage under last year for all these 
states amounts to 28,480,000 bus. As this 
is a matter of interest to soft wheat mill- 
ers, the figures are presented below. 


CROPS, IN BUSHELS (000°S OMITTED) 


























1925 1924 

SUR ~ 5.5 abe i voc tas 2 ks Revs 35,880 35,758 
GY 3 wae wake ws ies é ont 25,700 31,437 
odin UIT EEE eee eee 6,952 8,628 
a ee ee re 13,996 20,014 
ROD 0 x's 0 n00 6% 04 den eon 22,077 24,629 
Pea ere ee ee er 24,002 37,313 
pe es oe 128,607 157.779 
MOQ Gss.0%ess cxheawe 3,304 4,300 
TORE b86 i ved sga cause 4,588 3,570 
SORE 0s dF see-vcwab'ne 6a 7,892 7,870 
VIR: sola cabitais 60-44 o0 8,946 9,628 
Went VERMEER ccccccuicves 1,728 2,574 
North Carolima .......... 4,466 5,544 
South Carolina ........... 506 1,476 
a ere 10,920 8,532 
pO Pre Pai eee 26,566 27,754 
NOW FIP i ensis sc witirs 0F'e0% 5,998 6,840 
PORRRGEVMIE 55k 0\9 2 6.0naess 22,720 20,029 
PORE chr aibew sy <eacicd 28,718 26,860 
Totals, all states ....... 191,783 220,263 


An inspection of the table above should 
convince soft wheat millers that this is no 
time to engage in a price warefare to get 
business. Soft wheat flour has certain 
distinctive uses, and the chances are that 
the country will need all that can be made 
‘rom the available wheat, particularly in 
view of the disposition of farmers to hold 
hack their supplies. That millers under- 
stand this situation seems to be reflected 
'n a narrowing range of flour quotations, 
ind stubborn holding to get prices. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is quite satisfactory, 
under these conditions, to all concerned. 

The bid of the Toledo grain trade on 
Jan. 22 was $1.8444@1.85 bu for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 22, at $9@9.10 bbl, 
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and local springs at $8.95@9.30, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Jam. 17-38 ..........-.--+ 35,000 73 
Wyeviets WOOK ......-05- 31,800 66 
| ee 37,500 78 

Two years ago ........... 30,600 66% 
Three years ago .......... 23,600 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SO, BESS sv ccsccce 66,600 42,656 64 
Previous week .... 41,160 21,900 53 
TOP GGG vii ses 72,810 44,396 61 
Two years ago..... 71,760 48,932 68 
Three years ago... 77,010 37,107 45 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 23, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 77,000 35,365 89,600 44,190 

Corn, bus.... 143,750 96,815 125,000 40,010 

Oats, bus.... 127,100 48,855 102,400 13,215 
NOTES 


E. J. Leutz, Fostoria baker, died on 
Jan. 18, following an operation at Toledo. 

H. W. Gunderson, eastern sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Cleveland, on Jan. 22. 

A. M. Tousley, flour and feed broker, 
Cleveland, handling the account of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
has moved his office to the Fidelity Mort- 
gage Building. 

Gordon N. Armstrong, of the Arm- 
strong Milling Co., Laurelville, Ohio, died 
of pneumonia on Jan. 9 at Delaware, 
Ohio. Mr. Armstrong was head of the 
department of mathematics at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, reports 
operating 2,856 stores at the close of 
1925, an increase of 737 during the year. 
Sales for 1925 are estimated at $116,200,- 
000, a gain of $26,075,202 over 1924. 

The Sherlock Baking Co., Cleveland, 
has made an assignment, with liabilities 
reported at $42,000, and assets not to 
exceed $12,000. Several mills, flour job- 
bers and bakers supply houses are among 
the creditors. This is a separate company 
from the one of the same name at Toledo. 


EVANSVILLE 

Business improved last week, with 
shipping instructions heavy. The rise of 
wheat to $1.85 bu is a possible reason for 
the renewed demand. Millers are opti- 
mistic. Quotations, Jan. 22, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $10.25@10.35 bbl, first 
patent $9.95; Kansas (hard), $9.90; spring 
(hard), $10. Clears, in jutes, first $6.25 
@8.25, second $6@7.75. 

* * 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
and Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, are home from tours of the South. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The bulk of the business last week was 
for resales and distress cars, which were 
offered 75c@$1 bbl under mill quotations. 
The sharp break the latter part of last 
week prevented any active trading, as 
buyers were reluctant to get into the de- 
clining market. While there was a gen- 
eral feeling in the trade that values would 
be considerably higher later on, it con- 
tinued to wait for more favorable oppor- 
tunities. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






Quotations, Jan. 23: northwestern 
spring family patents $9.75@10.25 bbl, 
second patents $9.45@9.90, with adver- 
tised brands $10.50@10.75; Kansas pat- 
ents $9.50@9.90, second patents $9.10@ 
9.40; soft winter top patents $9.45@9.65, 
second patents $9.10@9.35; Maryland and 
Virginia straights, $8.75@9. 
7 * 


G. G. Johnson, special representative 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Norfolk recently for sev- 
eral days. He had made a trip through 
North and South Carolina, and reported 
business improved in those sections. 

Josern A. Lesuir, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 

While there has been a slight increase 
in flour demand from the Southeast since 
Jan. 1, the improvement is far below the 
expectations of millers. Buyers permitted 
stocks to run low in order to be ready for 
inventories and taxation estimates. Un- 
der favorable conditions they should have 
been in shape before now to renew buying 
on a liberal scale. However, current sales 
are lagging. Fairly satisfactory specifi- 
cations continue on old contracts, and 
with current sales mills are running about 
two thirds capacity. 

Light movement of wheat is reported, 
with prices strong last week. Demand is 
fairly good for soft winter of good mill- 
ing grade. No. 2 red, with bill, was quot- 
ed at $2.07@2.08 bu at Nashville, Jan. 23. 

Flour prices had a steady tone last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 23: soft winter 
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wheat best short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.50@11; 
standard patent, $9.50@10; straight pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.50; first clears, $7.75@8. 
Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. On ac- 
count of the high level of prices, buyers 
are taking small quantities. Prices, Jan. 
23: spring wheat first short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $10.50@ 
10.75; hard winter short patent, $9.75@ 
10.25; standard grades, 30@50c less. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 17-23 ....... 153,420 104,332 68 
Previous week .. 159,420 104,799 65.7 
WORF GH .cccsas 146,220 125,561 78 
Two years ago... 208,380 117,386 60 
Three years ago.. 187,080 105,151 56.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 23 Jan. 16 

US GED 085.555 web 60% 45,500 45,000 

«0.5% semedne 611,000 612,000 

See EE Navovwescdbasd 331,500 236,000 

Ee ee eee 363,000 
. a 


C. H. Warwick, receiver for the Fed- 
eral Baking Co., Nashville, has submitted 
a special report to the referee in bank- 
ruptcy, stating that he has been operating 
the plant successfully under the court 
order, and that it is equipped for manu- 
facturing high grade bakery products. 
Acting on this report the referee author- 
ized Mr. Warwick to continue operating 
the plant. Joun Lerrer. 








Requirements of the Pennsylvania 
Feedingstuffs Law 


From an Address by James W. Kellogg, Director and Chief Chemist Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, Before the Recent 
Convention of Millers at Harrisburg 


law are clear to those who are fa- 

miliar with law enforcement work 
but, as is usually the case, it is frequently 
difficult for those who have not closely 
studied such provisions to fully under- 
stand just what is required to be done to 
lawfully sell feedingstuffs in Pennsyl- 
vania. As this law includes millfeeds 
within its scope, and affects every miller 
engaged in the business of making and 
selling millfeeds, it is fitting that the de- 
tails of the requirements be explained to 
the members of this association. 

The law, in section 2, defines “concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs,” and in- 
cludes wheat, rye and buckwheat mill- 
feeds, namely, bran, middlings and mix- 
tures of these byproducts, “mixtures of 
whole grains,” and “all mixtures of simi- 
lar nature used for feeding domestic ani- 
mals.” The latter part of this section 
excludes the unmixed meals or “chops” 
made directly from the entire grains of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, ear 
corn, Kafir corn, broom corn, sugar cane, 
sorghum, rice, buckwheat and flaxseed, 
and it also exempts pure grains mixed 
together not having distinctive brand or 
trade names, but sold as mixtures of 
pure whole grains. 

Section 4 requires the annual registra- 
tion of all feedingstuffs, as defined in sec- 
tion 2, and fixes the charge of $25 for 
each brand or kind, but permits the regis- 
tration at a lesser fee of $6 in the case of 
pure wheat, rye and buckwheat millfeeds 
and pure corn and oats chop, and pure 
corn meal made by grinding and bolting 
corn when sold as a feedingstuff. There- 
fore, these millfeeds, which are not pure 
and which contain screenings, come un- 
der the requirements for registration at 
the $25 rate. 

Section 1 requires that all those feed- 
ingstuffs coming within the provisions of 
the law and required to be registered be 
labeled when in package form with the 
number of net pounds, the name of the 
feed, the name and address of the manu- 
facturers or importers, guaranteed an- 
alyses and a statement of composition, 
and when sold from bulk, cards are re- 
quired to be attached to bins, giving this 
same information. 

It should be clear, therefore, that all 
those who are selling at retail to the 
local trade any of these millfeeds or pure 
corn meal, or corn and oats chop or mix- 
tures of whole grains having distinctive 


Tie requirements of the feedingstuffs 





brand or trade names, should register 
such feeds each year with the department 
of agriculture, and pay the required li- 
cense fees. Those feeds which are made 
by other manufacturers and registered by 
them, when offered for sale, would ob- 
viously not be required to be registered 
by persons acting as retailers. 

One of the points about which there 
has been considerable misunderstanding 
and confusion has been the method of 
performing custom grinding, which, un- 
der certain conditions, exempts certain 
mixtures so prepared and disposed of 
from being registered and labeled. For 
example, a person desires a mixed feed 
to be prepared, composed of pure wheat 
bran, pure wheat middlings, cottonseed 
meal, brewers’ dried grains, corn and 
oats. As has already been explained, 
pure wheat bran and pure wheat mid- 
dlings, as well as cottonseed meal and 
brewers’ dried grains, would be required 
to be registered. Corn and oats, when 
sold alone and separately, are exempt. 
Therefore, a person, when receiving an 
order for such a mixture, may sell and 
bill for the same four registered products 
and also corn and oats in the proper 
amounts to make up the mixture desired, 
and these ingredients be mixed together 
and a charge made for mixing and grind- 
ing, without the necessity of registering 
and labeling. 

However, such a mixture should be 
promptly called for by the person re- 
questing the mixture to be made, and it 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
kept in stock or offered for sale to any 
other person than the one ordering the 
mixture to be made. When such a mix- 
ture or similar ones are kept in stock 
for resale to the general trade, then it 
should be clear that registration and 
labeling would be required. 

“The unmixed meals made directly 
from the entire grains of wheat, rye, 
barley,” etc., which are exempted from 
labeling and registration, simply means 
that a chop or meal made by grinding, for 
example, oats, does not come within the 
provisions of the law, and no mixtures of 
such chops, made from two or more 
grains, can be sold without being regis- 
tered and properly labeled. All of such 
mixed chop feeds would require a $25 
registration fee, except in the case of corn 
and oats chop made by grinding these two 
grains together, which is permitted to be 
registered at the $6 rate. 
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JARDINE, THOMPSON 
ADDRESS FARM BODY 


Secretary of Agriculture and Head of Farm 
Bureau Federation Outline Views Before 
Illinois Agricultural Association 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—That agriculture 
must be understood in terms of national 
welfare, rather than mere partisan gain, 
was the view expressed by William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in an 
address before the Illinois Agricultural 
Association at Urbana, on Jan. 21. The 
other principal speaker on the program, 
S. H. Thompson, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, declared 
that the crop surplus problem was not 
new and that it was not the farmer’s 
problem alone. He urged that a settle- 
ment of the question be secured on “the 
broad principle of the Golden Rule.” He 
also reviewed the development of Ameri- 
can farming. 

Dr. Jardine said that the surplus “is a 
problem underlying the whole agricul- 
tural situation,’ and called it a matter 
of national concern. He declared himself 
to be opposed to price fixing and to gov- 
ernment handling of farm products. He 
said that although agriculture may be 
distressed, it was far from disabled and 
in the long run would have its measure 
of prosperity. 

In diseussing a program for the im- 
provement of the agricultural situation, 
Dr. Jardine mentioned eight points as 
of paramount inrportance. These were: 
taxation, land policy, farm credit, freight 
rates, roads, waterway development, co- 
operative marketing, and the surplus 
problem. 


NEW YORK BODY SEEKS 
TRUST INVESTIGATION 


New York, N. Y.—A congressional in- 
vestigation of the bread trust is being 
sought by the Central Union Label Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, and several 
other associations. There are listed some 
dozen charges and accusations of willful 
inaction on the part of the executive de- 
partments of the federal government. 
Charges are also made against William 
B. Ward, in control of the United Bak- 
eries Corporation, the backbone of the 
Continental merger. 

Other associations soliciting inquiry are 
the People’s Legislative Service, the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, and the Central Labor Union 
of Philadelphia. 











FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
TO ERECT $2,000,000 PLANT 
Boston, Mass.—Charles F. Adams, 


treasurer of the John T. Connor Co., re- 
cently merged into the newly formed 
First National Stores, Inc., states that 
the $2,000,000 plant of the company to be 
erected on land owned by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, in East Somerville, 
Mass., will be the largest of its kind in 
the world, and the distributing agency 
for 1,700 chain stores. 

The First National is a consolidation of 
O’Keefe, Inc., the John T. Connor Co. 
and the Ginter Co. Work will start early 
in the spring. The bakery will turn out 
1,000,000 loaves of bread weekly. 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN PLAN 
BAKERY BREAD EXHIBITION 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A movement has 
been launched by the home economics de- 
partment of the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs of Western Pennsylvania to aid 
housekeepers to properly ascertain the 
nutritive qualities of bread. A luncheon 
meeting was held recently and plans were 
formulated. S. S. Watters, president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
made a brief address in which he stated 
that the association and the bakers in 
general would be glad to aid in the plan. 
He said that the exhibit of charts and 
diagrams prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Baking would be placed at the 
disposal of the department. Mrs. C, 
Johnson, chairman of the home economics 
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department, said that the exhibit would 
be held in the Congress club house the 
first week in February, and that every 
afternoon during the period, from 2 until 
4 o'clock, there would be on display bread 
of various kinds furnished by Pittsburgh 
bakers. During this period also the 
charts and diagrams will be explained. 
Subsequently the display will be at the 
disposal of the several clubs affiliated 
with the Congress. Bakers will furnish 
the bread for all demonstrations. Mr. 
Watters and other members of the asso- 
ciation will advise the department when- 
ever necessary. Harry C. Elste, of The 
Fleischmann Co., and C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania and Western 
Pennsylvania bakers’ associations, were 
also guests at the recent luncheon. Mrs. 
John S. Sloan, president of the Congress, 
who attended the luncheon, stated that 
she was in hearty sympathy with the 
work of the department in its bread ex- 
hibit program. 
C. C. Larus. 





A TALE OF CHAIN STORE METHODS 

BattrmoreE, Mp.—Illustrative of how 
the chain store competition works, re- 
cently one of these concerns opened a new 
store here, with instructions to the local 
manager to give to each and every cus- 
tomer on the opening day a freshly baked 
loaf of its bread gratis, by way of intro- 
ducing the goods, which was done, wheth- 
er the customer bought a cake of yeast 
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the instructors were forced to work many 
hours more than they had expected to 
answer all. 

Methods of figuring costs and of sell- 
ing, as well as baking, were demonstrat- 
ed. The five years’ national advertising 
campaign planned by The Fleischmann 
Co. was explained, and met with general 
approval. 

The success of the demonstration was 
proved by the better window displays and 
consequent increase in sales following the 
close of the meeting. 





HIRT BAKING CORPORATION 
IS PURCHASED BY MIDLAND 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Hirt Baking Cor- 
poration, Peoria, Ill., has been acquired 
by the Midland Bakeries Corporation. 
The former has operated a successful and 
modern wholesale bakery at Peoria for 
many years. The Midland Bakeries Cor- 
poration now operates plants in Chicago 
and Peoria, Ill. Terre Haute, Ind., 
Dubuque, Iowa, and St. Louis. C. N. 
Power is president, W. H. Korn and Jay 
Burns vice presidents, and E. J. Mosser 
secretary. 





BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Holiday spirit was 
in order at the last luncheon of the Bak- 
ers’ Club of New York, held at the Hotel 
Commodore on Dec. 80. Frederic H. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


EORGE E. Graves, whose illustration of a Dutch scene entitled 
“Bringing Home Her Bread” appears on the cover of this issue, has 
been staff artist for The Northwestern Miller for 43 years. 
critics declare that his work is especially admirable in composition and in 
Mr. Graves works principally in black and white and in water 
colors, although the cover illustration of this issue is done in oil. 
are those who consider him at his best in the aquarelle. 


“He shows evidence of careful thought and subtle feeling in the com- 
position and its treatment, which gives it individuality and lends to the 
smallest sketch of his a genuine human interest. 
qualities is the essence of true artistry, and Mr. Graves is first and last a 
. He is perhaps in his happiest vein when picturing women 
His children are the kind you want to fondle, and his 
women, be they 16 or 60, are ever interesting.” 

The internationally renowned cartoon, “One Tongue, One Destiny,” 
showing Uncle Sam clasping hands with John Bull, used to stimulate re- 
cruiting during the World War, was drawn by Mr. Graves at the time of 
Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manilla, May 1, 1898, the artist receiving his 
inspiration from an incident which occurred at the time. 
one of the signers of the original articles of incorporation of the Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts, on Jan. 31, 1883. He has traveled widely. 
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or a leg of lamb. Along toward evening, 
near the closing hour, a woman living in 
the neighborhood, just hearing the 
“news,” grabbed up her market basket 
and hastened to the aforesaid store in 
time to buy $5 worth of groceries and get 
her free loaf of bread, which, it seems, 
she valued far more than she did her pur- 
chases, and in consequence of which she 
is giving every indication of being a cus- 
tomer of the store for life! What’s the 
matter with the bakers attaching gro- 
ceries to their bakeries, and getting in the 
game? 
C. H. Dorsey. 





MAKES SOCIETY WEDDING CAKES 

New York, N. Y.—Blanche d’Rallee, 
New York, produces many wonderful 
wedding cakes for the elite. The crea- 
tions served at the Vanderbilt, Gould 
and Rockefeller weddings, and also the 
cake served at the nuptials of Prince 
Viggo, of Denmark, were hers. Some 
of these cakes weigh 200 lbs and cost 
$1,000. 

Mme. Blanche, who has built quite a 
business in this specialty, charges rather 
for the ornamental creation which she 
concocts than for the actual cake. This 
ornamentation, presenting history in 
terms of sculpture and imagination, is 
reproduced from designs first modeled in 
wax. 





DEMONSTRATION AT ROCHESTER 

New York, N. Y.—The four-day visit 
to Rochester of The Fleischmann School 
for Demonstration of Basic Sweet 
Doughs, and the sales promotion cam- 
paign, were successful beyond expecta- 
tions, Questions were so numerous that 


Frazier, president of the club, in review- 
ing the past, congratulated the members 
on their general prosperity during 1925, 
and wished them well for 1926. W. J. 
Morris, Jr., urged the members to make 
more use of the club, especially of its 
restaurant. He explained that business 
during the last few months had increased 
so greatly that the committee was com- 
pelled to move the restaurant to the top 
floor of the building on East Forty-first 
Street. The club expressed its apprecia- 
tion to George Zabriskie for the gift of a 
fine oil painting of an old clipper ship, 
and to William Deininger, who donated 
20 volumes to the club library. 





PORTLAND ENGINEERS HEAR 
MARX LECTURE ON BAKING 


PortLanp, Orecon.—A series of lec- 
tures, arranged for by the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, was deliv- 
ered at Portland on Jan. 12-14 by Victor 
E. Marx, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. They were on topics 
pertaining to the baking industry, each 
lecture being followed by an informal 
discussion. The subjects were: “Funda- 
mentals of Baking,” “Materials, Their 
Composition, Use and Effects,” “Bakery 
Calculations of All Kinds,” “Controllable 
Factors, Their Purpose and Value,” 
“Production Manager’s Report,” and 
“Bread Order to Profit.” 

Prior to coming to Portland, Mr. Marx 
delivered lectures in Los Angeles, Fres- 
no, and San Francisco. Portland is the 
Pacific Northwest headquarters of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
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NEW CLASS ENROLLED 
AT SCHOOL OF BAKING 


Students From All Parts of World Begin 
Studies at Chicago—36 Regis- 
tered for Course 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A new class at the 
American Institute School of Baking 
started Jan. 4 with a full enrollment of 
836 students, who come from many parts 
of the world and include men who have 
been connected with bakeries, universities 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Seven are from California, 
Oregon and Washington, four from the 
Rocky Mountain states, three from Ne- 
braska and North Dakota, and four each 
from Pennsylvania and New York. This 
is the first class that has had no mem- 
bers from Texas, Alabama, Georgia, or 
other southern states. 

Among the students are D. S. Mac- 
Lachlan, who spent two years in his fa- 
ther’s house-to-house bakery and confec- 
tionery in Eastbourne, Eng., and one 
year with Andrew G. Kidd, Ltd., Dundee, 
Scotland. Last October he came to this 
country to study American baking meth- 
ods, and after ‘taking the three weeks’ 
course with The Fleischmann Co. he spent 
some time in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia visiting the progressive bak- 
ers and becoming acquainted with meth- 
ods used in their plants. 

Walter K. Marshall, another student, 
has been detailed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to take the 
course of baking at the institute for the 
purpose of learning the application of 
laboratory practice to actual bakery op- 
eration. Mr. Marshall was a student at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and spent considerable time in the experi- 
mental flour mill of that institution. 
After serving in the World War, Mr. 
Marshall became associated with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, where he 
carried on the work of grain standardiza- 
tion and milling investigation projects 
regarding wheat quality, under the direc- 
tion of J. H. Shellenboreen and H. J. 
Besley, of the division of grain supervi- 
sion. 

H. Sugioka, of Tokyo, Japan, came to 
San Francisco after graduating from the 
Nippon High School, to continue his 
studies. He worked in a California bak- 
ery for a while, and says he learned of 
the American Institute of Baking through 
the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. After he 
has become more efficient in baking, he 
will return to Japan and show his people 
how to bake the best American bread. 

The names of the students of the pres- 
ent class are as follows: W. V. Alcorn, 
Minneapolis; E. R. Anderson, Vienna 
Bakery, Fremont, Neb; R. E. Anderson, 
Davidson Bakery, Portland, Oregon; 
Curtis Alger, Vermont Bakery, White 
River Junction, Vt; W. Y. Dawson, The 
Fleischmann Co., Seattle; R. C. Carr, 
Holland Bakery, Toledo; A. P. Collig- 
non, The Fleischmann Co., Detroit; Har- 
old Davey, Sperry Flour Co., Los An- 
geles; B. R. Day, Eddy Bakery, Lewis- 
town, Mont; F. J. Dort, Richard W. 
Kaase Co., Cleveland; P. A. Gaylord, 
Sperry Flour Co., Spokane; George G. 
Gleichweit, Home Bakery, Clovia, Cal; 
H. R. Heidelbach, J: Heidelbach Co., Ca- 
tonsville, Md; Raymond Phillips, Fowler, 
Colo; F. R. Hoos, Livingston Manor, N. 
Y; Donald G. Keiser, Scaman’s Bakery, 
Hamburg, Pa; D. S. MacLachan, L. Mac- 
Lachan, Eastbourne, Eng; J. F. Magrud- 
er, Merrell Soule, Meadville, Pa; Walter 
K. Marshall, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington; Thomas Mc- 
Nulty, R. Z. Spaulding Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y; James K. Montgomery, Royal Bak- 
ery, Anaconda, Mont; W. F.:. Mueller, 
Manistique, Mich; E. F. Pettus, Ideal 
Bakery, Colorado Springs, Colo; John 
F. Reymond, Waterbury, Conn; L. J. 
Schneipp, Honesdale, Pa; John H. 
Schuur, Sperry Flour Co., Sacramento; 
H. Sugioka, San Francisco; Albert T. 
Swanson, Aberdeen, S. D; R. L. Thomas, 
Marshfield, Oregon; L. H. Thompson, 
Haverhill, Mass; W. P. Traeger, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills, Chicago; Fred Watts, 
Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, Mich; E. 
W. Mansbach, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Boston; W. M. Howe, Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Troy, N. Y; W. R. Barry, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., New York; J. L. 
Hirschland, Washburn Crosby Co., Ha- 
zelton, Pa. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


r 4 HE aarticle on “Bakery Products for the School 
Lunch,” by Winifred Stuart Gibbs, published else- 
where in this issue of The Northwestern Miller and 
Aimerican Baker, should commend itself to the baker 
who is interested in increasing his busi- 
ness through intelligent co-operation 
with heads of households toward pro- 
viding proper foods for school chil- 
dren. And, of course, there is the still broader angle 
f interest that contemplates a better relationship be- 
twcen the commercial baking industry at large and 
public it seeks to serve. 
Miss Gibbs, who is editor of the American Food 
varnal, New York, brings to her subject the knowl- 
e gained from long experience in nutritional work. 
founder of the home economy department of the 
w York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and supervisor of nutrition in the Fed- 
eration for Child Study, she has worked with hundreds 
children, and her theories and conclusions are based 
» firsthand observation and consultation with nutri- 
n authorities. 
Above all, Miss Gibbs brings to the reader of her 
cries of articles, begun in The Northwestern Miller 
d American Baker of Nov. 25, 1925, the exceedingly 
riportant viewpoint of the intelligent woman. She 
»ws what women prefer to buy from the baker, and 
shat they should buy. She knows what the child 
hould eat, and tells the baker how best to meet and 
timulate this important channel of consumption. 


BAKING FOR 
THE CHILD 
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NV HAT more important, as well as attractive, field 
is there to cultivate than the great, formative 
population of school children? The child is father of 
What he learns today about bread—the 
prejudices he forms—will be rung up 
CULTIVATING on the baker’s cash register tomorrow. 
THE More than that, the child is a mis- 
SCHOOL AGE = sionary to his family. He brings home 
powerful ideas from the playground 

and the school room, 

“Teacher says,’ reported a certain urchin to his 
mother the other day, “we must eat only brown bread.” 
Further inquiry developed the information that teacher 
had recommended against bakery bread in favor .of 
home made bread. Instances of this kind could no 
doubt be multiplied. It is well known that many of 
the public schools of this country carry on an active 
propaganda against white bread, under the influence 
of local dentists’ organizations and parents’ and teach- 
ers’ associations. This is a matter that might well 
receive the earnest study of bakers for, obviously, 
propaganda directed against any kind of bread, par- 
ticularly if, as in this case, it is misguided and unjust, 
injures the commercial baking industry as a whole. 
hut the point to grasp, in this connection, is that the 
hild is easily convinced, and promptly, carries home 
his conviction. There, in an age when children com- 

only receive far better school instruction than was 
vailable to their parents, it is credulously received. 

“You need, above all, gentlemen, to reach the 
schools,” declared Miss B. C. Keller, director of lay 
education for the Illinois State Medical Society, in an 
aldress delivered at the trade promotion conference 
‘hat was held in connection with the bakery conven- 
n at Buffalo. “I think,’ she added, “that we are 
' of us old enough, and wise enough, to agree that 
re is no sense in arguing with folks past 40. If 
‘sey have good sense before that, they will be sensible 

‘terward. But if they have a dogmatic idea on bread 
any other thing before that time, you cannot take 
out of them after that time. Your faddists past 

‘0 are not worth your trouble. But if you can catch 

‘he youngster in the schools, you are doing two things. 
You are getting indirectly at this crank at home, and 
‘ou are getting directly at that child in the formative 


the man, 
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period of his life. The most important thing is to 
teach him before he is 20.” 


* * 


M ISS Keller had been explaining her belief in the 
necessity for educational work along other lines. 
It was, she thought, essential to educate the educator. 
Dentists were going before the school children, were 
conducting “toothbrush clubs” by ra- 
EDUCATING dio, in which they touched more and 
THE more upon nutritional questions. 
mevcssem “You must go before the dentists,” 
Miss Keller told her hearers. “You 
must reach community nurses, and nurses on private 
duty. You need, by all means, to go before the teach- 
ers in the schools, and though some of you might 
doubt it, you definitely need to have your cause spon- 
sored and sanctioned by the ministerial profession. 
You need, in addition, to foster—and this will perhaps 
be your most profitable angle—the movement now on 
foot (we began it in Illinois) for young mothers’ 
groups; young mothers, who, in the first three years 
of their child’s life, are being taught pretty definitely 
how to handle that child up to adolescence.” 
Fortunately, there is a definite tendency among 
some of these educational factors toward a more 
rational view of the subject of bread. Plenty of ab- 
surdly prejudiced faddism is still preached,—the pres- 
ent periodical branny hysteria dies hard,—but it is 
definitely on the wane. One of the hardest blows was 
struck by the American Medical Society. Others are 
being forged by the American Institute of Baking in 
its splendidly conceived program of education. 


* * +. 


HE Minnesota miller who found the following gem 

in his morning’s mail recently had only this com- 
ment to make: “Has he been eating too much rough- 
age?” There isn’t, in fact, much more that could be 
said. No editorial tampering with 
either rhetoric, syntax or philology has 
been permitted to mar the general 
beauty of the effusion. 


TOO MUCH 
ROUGHAGE 


Your overbearing remark, regarding Breads, 
has been thoroughly read, and is as follows: You 
say that Bread is always the Staff of Life, which 
is a fact, but NEVER WHITE BREAD, white 
bread is a menace to Constipation, and every- 
thing else, people are beginning to realize that 
white bread is not giving them the right food 
value, and building health for them to withstand 
ailments and poison, it has been thoroughly 
tested by food experts of reliable source, that 
White Bread is a non-conductive food in build- 
ing health, it is conductive in destroying Health, 
and I am going to comdem white bread all the 
more after reading your advertisement, I have 
used Whole Wheat Bread, where the Whole 
Grain of the Wheat is used, and.not the refined 
white flour, why is the Bran recommended for 
Hogs etc., which is taken out of the Wheat 
grain, why is it then not good in bread for 
Health, it is cracy thats all. A pig never squeals 
unless he is hurt, you are hurt in the sales of 
white flour, for white bread, therefore you are 
squealing like a pig is getting hurt, and tryin 
hurt the health foods on the market, by calling 
them so-called health foods, but remember this 
that white bread is valueless, and harmless to 
good health, and slow but sure tears down health. 


AKERS in several American cities have been much 
concerned of late over competition which they in- 
dignantly declare to be in violation of law, or busi- 
ness ethics, or both. A typical case is that of a Min- 
nesota community which has _ been 


MEAT FOR flooded with five-cent bread coupons 
THE INVES- by one of the largest wholesale com- 
TIGATOR panies in the country. The wrath of 


the local bakers threatened for a time 
to produce all sorts of competitive retribution, but 
milder counsels at last prevailed over these natural 
impulses. It was agreed that in the end the coupon 
business would commit hari-kari; at least that it 
couldn’t last forever. 
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The persistence of the bread-coupon idea, which 
springs up here and there perennially, would seem to 
argue that it is profitable. Possibly it. is—with luck, 
and in the right circumstances. But the best argu- 
ment against it—not solely from the aggrieved com- 
peting baker’s point of view, but from the viewpoint 
of the baking industry at large—is that the coupon, 
or any system of rebate or below-cost price cutting, 
creates or confirms the popular suspicion that bakers 
are charging too much for their bread. This hits the 
price cutter in the end as hard as it hits his competitor. 

True enough, the Federal Trade Commission does 
not consider such competition to be an offense against 
either morals or law. The baker who is hurt by the 
bread coupon has no recourse but to court financial 
disaster by adopting it himself, or comfort himself, if 
he can, with the thought of his ethical rectitude. And 
all the interested but helpless bystander can do, as one 
of them remarks, is to “sit on the bank and watch the 
poor fish eat each other up.” 


- * ” 


{eer name of Ward may retain some opprobrium 
from its present popular association with the 
“trust” movement in the baking industry, but nothing 
is likely to detract permanently from the Ward fam- 
ily’s outstanding business achievement. 
These men, tracing their lineage 
through a line of small bakers, have 
become the Hills and the Rockefellers 
of modern commercial baking. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that, from filial motives, William B. Ward 
has sought to honor the memory of Robert B. Ward, 
his father. It is a modest gesture, as these things go, 
and has the particular virtue of useful charity as its 
actuating motive. In the circumstances, it is, of 
course, more than a family affair, for it commemorates 
to some degree the career of a man whose name and 
achievements, together with the continuing accomplish- 
ments of his successors, belong to the most illustrious 
traditions of the baking industry of America. 


A BAKER'S 
MEMORIAL 


ND speaking of monopoly in the making of bread, 
there is nothing in this country as yet that can 
compare with the baking monopoly of Soviet Russia. 
In another column of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker is recited 
THE RUSSIAN the information that was brought to 
MONOPOLY the American Institute of Baking re- 
cently by a committee representing the 
Leningrad Co-operative Societies, 18 of which manu- 
facture in 10 large plants 70 per cent of the bread 
consumed in that city. Soviet Russia, according to 
these visitors, plan to eliminate the baking craftsman 
and substitute for him modern processes for manufac- 
turing bread by automatic machinery. 


oa * * 


OME exceedingly important gatherings of bakers 
are scheduled for the latter part of January at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. Cake and pie 
bakers will convene there, as told in another column, 
and there will be conferences on trade 


PIE AND promotion and house-to-house mer- 


CAKE chandising. 


The signs of the times, in commer- 
cial baking, point emphatically down the attractive 
highway of Sweet Goods. There is opportunity alike 
for the large and the small baker. For many genera- 
tions the retail baker has made much of his profit 
from his sweet goods line, but it has been demonstrated 
within recent years that cake baking is also a manu- 
facturing process, successfully undertaken when the 
same sound methods are used as those that have.made 
baker’s bread the staple bread of the American house- 
hold. Pie has had its difficulties, in late years, but 
at the moment no phase of the baking industry holds 
greater promise of profitable development. 

The Chicago conferences should be attractive to 
those whose ambitions urge them to these special fields. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Indorse Plan for 
School of Baking and Milling 


By C. C. Latus 


* AN Unqualified Success,” was the 
characterization given to the mid- 
year meeting of the Pennsylvania 

Bakers’ Association, which was held in 
the State Capitol Building, Harrisburg, 
Jan. 11-12. An outstanding feature was 
the close attention paid by the audience 
that entirely filled the Senate caucus 
chamber to the various speakers. The 
attendance of bakers was exceptionally 
large, and they appeared deeply inter- 
ested in the talks that were given, this 
being reflected in the numerous pertinent 
questions asked of the speakers relative 
to bakery problems. 

The outstanding topic for discussion 
was the proposed school of milling and 
baking to be conducted in connection with 
one of the Pennsylvania universities, in 
accordance with a resolution adopted at 
the June convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. S. S. Watters, pres- 
ident of the association, in his opening 
address spoke of it as follows: 

“Much progress has been made on the 
project, and favorable contact has been 
established with state officials, including 
Governor Pinchot, all favoring the move- 
ment. The committee, consisting of 
George S. Ward, chairman, L. J. Schu- 
maker and Hotace Crider, has worked 
faithfully, and we hope for favorable re- 
ports and definite recommendations by 
the time of our next June convention.” 

On motion of Benjamin Apple, a reso- 
lution was adopted approving the school 

lan. 

Mr. Watters was confident that 1926 
would be a year of prosperity. “There’s 
going to be a lot of good business,” he 
said, “and some one’s going to get it. 
Will that some one be you? Will you put 
the right coin in the slot, play the game 
squarely and work for your organization? 
It’s up to you.” 

J. M. McKee, deputy secretary of agri- 
culture, in his address of welcome said 
he looked upon.the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association as a quasiofficial organization, 
due to the fact that it was engaged in real 
“public service work” in furnishing nutri- 
tive bakery products to the residents of 
the commonwealth. He was glad, he 
added, to note the progress that was be- 
ing made in the matter of a state mill- 
ing and baking school. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, counselor of the 
American Bakers’ Association, reviewed 
the work that was being done by the com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Ward relative to 
the state milling and baking school. He 
stated that the interest manifested in this 
project had grown so much that adjoin- 
ing states had been enlisted in the plan 
for an eastern school, The school plans, 
he stated, will be presented to the various 
state associations in the Atlantic states, 
with a view to gaining their moral sup- 
port. Mr. Rabenold also touched upon 
the Julius Fleischmann Memorial, and 
stated that the school project was har- 
monizing with plans to hold in lasting re- 
membrance the memory of Mr. Fleisch- 
mann. 

H. N. Tolles, president of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, said every baker must 
analyze his business, in order to obtain 
the best results. : 

At the afternoon session, F. C. Stadel- 
hofer, of The Fleischmann Co., gave an 
interesting talk on “Bread Production 
Problems.” He was on the platform 
fully an hour, busy answering questions 
put to him by bakers. 

Ashby Miller, assistant general sales 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
talked on the subject of “Miller & Bak- 
er, Inc.,” telling the story of the new 
spirit of co-operation and unity now ex- 
isting between the maker of flour and the 
maker of bread. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
stressed the point that bakers were not 
doing their duty in the matter of actively 
cultivating the cake trade. 

P. L. Cressman, of the vocational 
guidance department of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, urged bakers 
to take some action in the matter of 
providing facilities for the boy who 
wishes to learn baking but is unable to 





go much further in school work than the 
usual grade courses. He stated that 
there was a demand for this sort of voca- 
tional educational work in Pennsylvania. 

Governor Gifford Pinchot was given 
an enthusiastic welcome. He spoke 
briefly, congratulating the bakers on 
their progressiveness, and saying that he 
was highly pleased with plans that had 
been launched for the establishment of 
a state milling and baking school. He 
regretted that it was not a matter that 
could be acted on at the present extra 
session of the legislature. He was sure, 
however, that the establishment of the 
school was only a question of time. 

In the evening the bakers and allied 
tradesmen were guests at the Pure Food 
Exposition, through the thoughtfulness 
of Thomas G. Ashbridge, The Fleisch- 
mann Co. manager at Harrisburg, who 
provided the tickets. Several Harris- 
burg bakers had exhibits, Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Manbeck Baking Co., Schmidt’s 
Bakery, Riverside Baking Co., Banbury 
Baking Co., and the National Biscuit Co; 
also the D. F. Stauffer Biscuit Co., of 
York. 

At the opening session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Peter C. Pirrie, associate editor of 
Bakers Weekly, talked on “Invisible 
Losses in Bakeries.” Edward D. Kaul- 
back, president of the Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, speaking on “Bread 
Merchandising,” cited a number of inter- 
esting incidents that had come under his 
observation during his many years in 
the baking business. 


L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, brought 
the greetings of the national body and 
emphasized the fact that Pennsylvania 
bakers were in the forefront of the in- 
dustry, due to their loyalty to associa- 
tion work. 

George A. Stuart, of the bureau of 
markets, department of agriculture, told 
of his work in promoting the growing 
of Pennsylvania wheat, and the use of 
Pennsylvania milled flour. He also had 
a good word to say for the proposed state 
milling and baking school. 

Mrs. C. M. Johnson, chairman home 
economics department, Congress of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Western Pennsylvania, 
made her first appearance before the 
Pennsylvania bakers, discussing the topic 
“Bread from Our Consumers’, or the 
Housewife’s, Standpoint.” Mrs. John- 
son pointed out the fact that the average 
housewife needed to be educated upon 
how to buy good bread. More and more 
women were giving up home baking, she 
said, due to the fact that the baker was 
producing a wholesome loaf. Mrs. John- 
son made a strong plea for more real 
milk bread, which she said was a com- 
modity that every housewife desired and 
would be willing to pay the price for. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, recently appointed 
to supervise the department of nutri- 
tional education of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, made her début before 
the Pennsylvania bakers. With the aid 
of charts and several loaves of bread she 
gave a very edifying and instructive talk. 
She has a pleasing personality, a ready 
command of language and, best of all, is 
well informed on her subject. 

William Smedley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the closing speaker. His 
talk was a happy combination of wit, 
humor and philosophy. 








The Increasing Popularity of Bread 


By Professor R. Harcourt 
Of Guelph, Ontario, Agricultural College 


READ continues to occupy its im- 

portant place in our diet. It has 

maintained, if it has not increased, 
its popularity as the years have passed. 
The reasons for this are not hard to find, 
for it is one of the cheapest foods on 
the market; it is easily served; it has no 
pronounced flavor and, therefore, can be 
used day after day without becoming dis- 
tasteful; it can be easily and almost com- 
pletely digested, and, above all, it is 
nutritious. 

Bread made from the cereal grains, and 
especially from wheat, has formed a part 
of man’s food for ages and, perhaps, now 
more than ever it is deserving of being 
called the staff of life. In the United 
States the annual per capita consumption 
of wheat is placed at 5.8 bus, or nearly 
one pound of wheat per person per day. 
In Canada the latest figures available in- 
dicate that we consume nearly twice that 
amount per capita. Dr. Starling, in his 
book on “Feeding the Nation,” states that 
about 35 per cent of the heat units de- 
rived from foods consumed in England 
are from wheat and barley, and Dr. 
Sherman, Columbia University, New 
York, estimates that in the temperate 
zone from 40 to 75 per cent of the total 
calories are furnished by cereals and 
breads. These figures indicate something 
of the important part the baking industry 
is taking in assisting to provide food for 
the nations. 

As stated above, one of the reasons why 
bread is so important an article of food 
is because it is so nutritious. It contains 
all of the essentials for life. Unfortu- 
nately, it does not contain these in the 
right proportion to satisfy all the re- 
quirements of the human body. It is not 
a perfect food any more than are the 
other foods we use. The only perfect 
food is mother’s milk for the young and 
growing animal, but this does not provide 
all that is required for the adult animal. 
Milk does contain protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, mineral matter and vitamins; 
so do white bread and many other foods, 
but none are complete in themselves. 

Variety is necessary, and, furthermore, 
that variety must be properly chosen. We 








now know that no food carries a protein 
that, when broken down in the process 
of digestion, supplies all the parts re- 
quired to form muscle in the body; some 
little part is missing. Hence the need of 
variety in our diet, that we may get all 
the parts required to form muscle. Re- 
cent investigations have shown that we 
also need variety to secure the kinds of 
vitamins necessary for full nutrition. 
Practice, or custom, is often far ahead of 
science, and we are only now getting the 
explanation of why bread and milk, or 
oatmeal and milk, are so satisfying, and 
also why leafy vegetables are an essential 
part of our diet. 

In 1924 the Medical Research Council 
of the British government issued a re- 
port on the present state of knowledge 
of vitamins, or what are sometimes called 
accessory food factors. In this report 
Professor Mellanby shows that, as a re- 
sult of long continued experiments with 
puppies, oatmeal, when used alone, pro- 
duced very bad rickets ; whole wheat flour, 
bad rickets; unpolished rice, rickets; 
white flour, some rickets. Thus oatmeal 
when fed alone produced the worst cases 
of rickets, with whole wheat flour the 
next, and white flour the least. Mellanby 
insists that, in order to prevent rickets, 
antiricketic vitamins are essential. This 
vitamin is now known as vitamin D, close- 
ly associated with the substance known as 
fat soluble vitamin A, which is found in 
green leaves of plants, milk, and in a 
concentrated form in butter, yolk of 
eggs, and certain fish oils. The availabil- 
ity of the mineral matter, particularly 
calcium, which is found most abundantly 
in milk and leafy vegetables, is also due 
in no small measure to vitamin A. 

It is worthy of note that, when oat- 
meal was used alone, rickets developed, 
but when milk was added to the oatmeal 
there was no development of rickets. The 
combining of milk with white bread pro- 
duced similar results. These are old 
standard combinations that have been 
used with good results for ages. 

Investigations regarding the influence 
of white bread on the formation of 
enamel on teeth, or on the decay of teeth, 
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tell the same story of the need of a com- 
bination of foods. 

It is impossible at this time to go more 
fully into the scientific evidence on these 
points, or into the still more recent in- 
vestigations regarding the curative ef- 
fects of sunlight. The point I want to 
bring out is that no food is complete in 
itself, and that more attention should be 
given to the proper combination of such 
foods as will fully supply the needs of 
the body. 

White bread is more criticized than 
other foods, perhaps because it forms such 
a large part of the diet. Possibly, also, 
because in discussing nutritional prob- 
lems it is quite correctly stated that the 
bolted white flour does not contain as 
much of the mineral matter and vitamins 
as the whole wheat; but the point that is 
overlooked is that the difference is not 
great. Investigators have freely stated 
the scientific fact, and others have jumped 
to the conclusion that the use of whole 
wheat bread would overcome all our nu- 
tritional problems. The remedy is not to 
dispense with white bread and use the 
whole wheat product, for it is not a com- 
plete food, but to use the proper combina- 
tion of foods. This is not difficult, «as 
milk and vegetables of the leafy type wiil 
make good the mineral deficiency and the 
vitamin deficiencies. 

A point that may well be brought out 
here is that milk is not an expensive food, 
as many seem to think. At 10c qt it is 2 
cheaper source of energy than many of 
the foods commonly purchased. In view 
of its mineral and vitamin value it is al- 
most indispensable, especially where 
there are children to feed. Too often th: 
main part of the diet in our homes is 
made up of muscle meat, root vegetable:, 
sugar, along with white bread. Milk an| 
leafy vegetables combined with these wi | 
vastly improve the diet. If this combina- 
tion is maintained, there is no reason why 
white bread should not be used, if it is 
preferred to the whole wheat produc’. 
On the other hand, if whole wheat brea1 
is preferred, there is no reason why it 
should not be used (but always with the 
same combination of foods), provided it 
has no ill effects on the system. The point 
I want to emphasize is that, while moder: 
investigations of wheat and wheat flours 
demonstrate that white flour is not a com- 
plete food, neither do they prove thet 
whole wheat flour has much greater valuc, 
unless it is to add peristaltic action. If 
for any reason we are reduced to one 
food, and a choice is to be made between 
whole wheat bread and bread from white 
flour, it would be best to use the former; 
but that we should discard bread made 
from white flour as useless, or unwhole- 
some, is a fallacy which I have brought 
before meetings of a similar nature on 
former occasions. The old biblical say- 
ing that man cannot live by bread alone 
is as true today as it was of old. 





ENLARGES BREAD CONTENT 
OF PROTEIN AND VITAMINS 


A vegetable albumen called “Floridas 
Eiweiss” has recently been developed for 
use in bakery products by a merchant of 
Heidelberg, according to a report froin 
Conger Reynolds, American consul «t 
Stuttgart. 

It is stated to be a yellow vegetable 
flour for which raw materials can be 
readily obtained; that it can be manv- 


. factured in quantity as cheaply as wheat 


flour, and that its use in bread will in- 
crease the protein content about 25 per 
cent and greatly improve the bread in re- 
gard to vitamins and nutritive salts. The 
discoverer declines to describe it fully or 
to submit samples of the raw product 
prior to commercial negotiations, for the 
reason that he has not yet gained contri 
over the secret of its composition throug! 
patents. An application for the German 
patent has been pending since Marc’, 
1925. 

“Floridas Eiweiss” is claimed to le 
rich in vitamins and containing over /7 
per cent of protein in the dry state. 

As regards the nature of “Florid:s 
Eiweiss,” it is stated further that out of 
its total nitrogenous matter there is 4 
yield of 42.3 per cent edestin, and inclu: - 
ed therein 11.7 per cent arginin, boi! 
elements of high importance in nutritio:. 
The substance also contains some 3 pcr 
cent prosphoric acid and 1 per cent mag- 
nesia. 
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a ) HERE are three possible 
CG » outlets for bakery products 
C Bar | in connection with the school 
5 o } lunch, and the baker is ad- 
A ES vised to study the possibili- 
ties of oor First, there is the home 
packed lunch box; second, the extra mid- 
morning lunch for children whose nutri- 
tion is below normal, and, finally, there is 
the regular noonday meal served by the 
ool organization, and partaken of by 
e student body at large. 
Since the careful mother and the school dietitian 
are working toward the same end, the better nutrition 
of the children, the type of bakery product to be 
featured will be practically the same, whether the 
lunch is to be carried or purchased at the school 
building. The baker is likely to receive most response 
to his sales efforts if he can show that he is equipped 
with information regarding the proper varieties of 
bakery products to be considered in relation to the 
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school lunch. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the children to 
be served are beyond the kindergarten age, there is a 
considerable variety from which to choose the school 
luvch products, whether crackers, plain breads and 
ro!'s, sweet rolls or cookies. The following list will 
serve by way of illustration of the proper selection. 

Breads.—White flour, raisin, graham, whole wheat, 
ry: and nut. 

Sweet Rolls.—Cinnamon buns, coffee cake, Dutch 
apple rolls, finger rolls for sandwiches, marmalade 
buns, citron buns, caraway buns, and Swedish buns. 

Cookies—Ginger, date, peanut, oatmeal, coconut, 
hermits, fruit, almond, chocolate, sugar and hazel nut. 

Cakes.—Crumb cake, jam cake, hard gingerbread, 
so't gingerbread, orange drop cakes, brown 
surar cake, plain loaf cake and sponge 
ca:xes, 

Crackers.—Bran wafers, cheese wafers, 
raham wafers, fruit wafers, gluten wafers, 
and white crackers. 

Such a list in no wise exhausts the pos- 
ibilities. The baker will wish to make his 

n specialties, showing variations in fla- 
voring, ete. The advantage of having such 
foundation list in his shop notebook lies 
in the fact that, so equipped, the baker has 
at his tongue’s end sales promotion ma- 
terial. He is in a position to prove to the 
mother or teacher that he knows what he 
is talking about when he suggests that they 
favor him with their patronage. He may 
allude to the health advantages of these 
and similar products, pointing out that in 
the case of bread, for example, it is wise to 
give the children a variety, and that, con- 
trary to the general idea, white bread is 
not injurious. The very latest research car- 
ried out by leading scientists indicates that 
white bread is better for some underfed 
children than that made of the whole grains. 
Other foods represented in a mixed diet 
make good the deficiencies, and white flour 
bread is easier to digest than whole grain 
bread. 

When it comes to sweet dough products, 
the baker should emphasize the following 
points: carefully prepared sweet dough 
products are high in energy value; when 
fruit is added they furnish valuable mineral 
salts that help all processes of the body 
to be carried on properly. These products 
make attractive substitutes for the richer 
cakes that should be reserved for older 
children and grownups; in short, sweet 
dough products should be looked upon as an 
important source of both starch and sugar. 

Cookies and cakes for the school lunch 
may form the basis of valuable educational 
exhibits and talks. The dried fruits con- 
tained in certain varieties are valuable laxa- 
tives; the nuts in others are true body 
builders; coconut cakes and molasses cakes 
and cookies are also to be classed among 
the laxative foods, and all this besides the 
energy contributed by their starch and 
sugar, 
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‘Bakery “Products for the 


eychool Lunch 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 


Among the talking points when selling crackers 
are: bran wafers may save the children from con- 
stipation, that troublesome condition that may lead to 
serious disease; cheese wafers are one of the best of 
our concentrated foods, containing energy, lime for 
teeth and bones, and body building material all in 
one; white crackers, arrowroot biscuit and similar 
products are light and digestible accompaniments to 
the midmorning glass of milk, when heartier foods 
would be out of place. 

So much for the products themselves. 

Now for the sales promotion material as relating to 
the home and school organization. 

When planning to sell the mother, it is probable 
that the school lunch campaign should be made a part 
of the regular family trade. In fact, it is more than 
possible that it might serve as a good introduction 
to the family needs in general. If daily or weekly 
bulletins are issued by the baker, snappy little quarter- 
or even eighth-column selling talks could easily be 
built around the nutritional points outlined in the be- 
ginning of this article. Such messages should center 
around the importance of children to the family and 
to the community, and they should lead to brief state- 
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ments of the place of the school lunch in 
building a healthy nation, closing with an 
equally clear cut statement of the service 
rendered by bakery products to the lunch. 
The same plan is practical, no matter 
what form of advertising is employed by 
the baker, be it only verbal statements at 
the retail shop. 

Next in order for the baker’s consid- 
eration is the selling campaign at the 
school. 

In making a bid for school lunch 
patronage the baker should show that he is abreast of 
the times, not only in matters relating to the nutri- 
tional value of his products, but as regards school 
lunch organization as well. 

When approaching the dietitian or whoever does 
the buying for the school, the baker will “get further” 
with his prospect if he discusses intelligently the place 
of his products in the general school lunch scheme than 
he would if he were simply to shout their merits in a 
manner unrelated to the chief end and aim of the 
school lunch work as a whole. 

First, take the crackers for the midmorning or 
afternoon refreshment of the undernourished chil- 
dren. One or two good specialty lines might be 
worked up in this connection. Just by way of illus- 
tration—Good Citizen crackers (for citizen building 
is the final aim of special feeding), made of a variety 
of flours, might offer the distracted teacher help in 
rousing the interest and flagging appetites of the 
underfed youngsters, In some localities perhaps it 
might pay to have special cutters in the shape of 
reproductions of Uncle Sam, or the Capitol Building. 
Even the history teacher might be interested in these! 
It is manifestly impossible to do more than sketch in 
the main lines of thought to be followed. 
Each community will have its own problems 
and its own budgets. 
make the most helpful suggestions for his 
particular community is the one who will 
Working knowledge 
as regards the composition of his products 
and their place in the lunch scheme is, how- 


The baker who can 


make the most sales. 


ever, fundamental. 

Finally we come to the regular noonday 
meal that is served as a matter of course 
in so many schools, The baker’s great ad- 
vantage is of course the fact that his prod- 
ucts are really the foundation of the entire 
lunch, They are rich sources of energy in 
and of themselves; they are carriers of but- 
ter with its growth promoting vitamin, as 
well as being an indispensable accompani- 
ment for the equally indispensable milk. 

Suggestion number one: Get in touch 
with the dairy men, the fruit men and other 
food distributors in your community, and 
the chances are that you will find them 
ready to put over some co-operative ad- 
vertising and exhibits, sharing the expense 
and doubling your returns. This is the key- 
note of much modern food marketing, and is 
showing good results. 

Suggestion number two: Make it your 
business to get a copy of the lunch schedule, 
and plan your specialties for each day ac- 
cordingly. For example, if the school dieti- 
tian serves white bread sandwiches and 
molasses cookies on Monday, bran muffins 
and little frosted cakes on Tuesday, citron 
rolls with currants on Wednesday, graham 
bread and fig bars on Thursday, and rye 
bread and plain cake on Friday, be ready to 
meet her, product for product. 

To sum up, when the baker is about to 
make a systematic drive for school lunch 
co-operation he should: 

1. Start a shop notebook showing the 


proper products to feature, developing his 
own specialties. 


2. Plan his school lunch campaign in 
relation to his regular customers, the moth- 
ers of children who carry their lunches. 


8. Approach the school dietitian and 
show that he is able and ready to give her 
worthwhile service in making the school 
lunch work improve the nutrition of the 
children of the community. 
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lis and St. Paul report that sales 

are holding up well, although rural 
demand has lessened considerably. This 
decline in country trade is believed to be 
due to the fact that many farmers’ wives 
are baking their own bread, now that the 
weather necessitates continuous use of 
kitchen ranges for heating purposes. 
Moreover, lake district business is down 
to a minimum, most of the people who 
spend the summers at the resorts having 
returned to their urban homes at the ap- 
proach of winter. Some of these people 
live beyond the radius of the Twin City 
bakers’ circle of distribution. Finally, 
heavy snowfall has brought about a re- 
duction of delivery truck movement to 
outlying districts. 

Prices have remained unchanged for 
the past six months, wholesale quotations 
on bread continuing on the basis of 8c lb, 
unwrapped, and 9c, wrapped. Although 
flour and other ingredients of bread are 
higher, bakers have not followed the gen- 
eral upward tendency with tneir product. 
The trade, in some instances, is well 
stocked with flour, some bakers having 
enough on hand to carry them well into 
the spring. Others are taking only small 
quantities, enough to fill their immediate 
requirements. One biscuit company re- 
ported last week that, although it was 
pursuing the hand-to-mouth policy of 
flour purchasing, it was well stocked with 
sugar, contracted -for last fall and suffi- 
cient to take care of the company’s needs 
for 60 days more. 

Biscuit companies reported an excellent 
holiday trade, although they stated that 
the demand had quieted subsequently. A 
decline in demand is usual to January, 
because of the heavy use of sweet goods 
at Christmas time. One biscuit company 
declared that its 1925 business was the 
best since 1920. This was attributed to 
improved economic conditions in the 
Northwest as well as to an aggressive 
sales policy. Biscuit company prices 
have remained unchanged for the past six 
months. 


Wiis ana st. F bakers in Minneapo- 





Demand Dull in Maryland 
Battrmore, Mp.—Bakers have experi- 
enced no revival from the holiday dullness 
in the demand for bread. Sales are said 
to be below normal, with prices for the 
popular sized loaves unchanged from a 
month ago, as follows: 1-lb loaf wholesale 
Jc, retail 8c; 1%-lb loaf wholesale 10c, 
retail 12c, wrapped or unwrapped. Chain 
store rates: 1-lb unwrapped loaf, retail, 
6c; 14%-lb wrapped loaf, retail, 10c. In- 
gredients, compared with last month’s 
rates, are irregular, cottonseed oil, lard 
and compound being higher, with an ad- 
vancing tendency, while butter, eggs and 
sugar are steady to easier. 

Enough cake was sold during the holi- 
day season to load or sink a ship, yet, 
from all accounts, the returns are slow 
coming in, while in instances the profits 
were rather diminutive, requiring a 
searchlight or microscope to locate them. 
But there is no doubt that a mountain of 
cake was disposed of, far exceeding in 








COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual midwinter meeting, 
at Baltimore, Feb. 2-3. 

North Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Grand Forks, Feb. 9-10. 

Indiana Bakers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis, Feb, 17-18. 

American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, at Chicago, March 15-18. 

Kansas Bakers’ Association, at 
Topeka, March 22-24. 

Associated Bakers of Illinois, at 
Chicago, April 19-21. 

Nebraska Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Omaha, April 21-22. 

Associate Bakers of America, 
convention and exhibit, at St. 
Louis, May 3-8. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Knoxville, May 17-20. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at 
Fort Dodge, May 18-19. 

American Bakers Association, at 
Atlantic City, September. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 





CONTINUED hand-to-mouth policy of purchasing flour appears to be 
the dominant tendency of bakers throughout the country at present. 


Buying is for immediate requirements, as a general rule. 


However, in in- 


stances there are those who have fairly large stocks on hand, purchased some 
time ago, enough, in some cases, to meet their needs for some time to come. 
In spite of the increase in prices of certain ingredients, bread prices are gen- 


erally unchanged. 


The holiday trade is reported to have been very satisfactory, some bakers 


declaring that it was the best in years. 


Demand for cakes was especially 


heavy. During January the customary slump which follows the heavy holiday 


demand was in evidence. 


ing of business and are looking to the future. 


observable. 


But bakers are accustomed to this annual slacken- 


Some improvement is already 


The biscuit and cracker trade is doing a satisfactory volume of business. 
One large company in the Northwest declared that its business during 1925 
was superior to that of any year since 1920. This was attributed to the im- 
proved economic conditions as well as to an aggressive sales policy. 





volume anything ever accomplished at 
this season before. ‘This being the case, of 
course there was little room left for 
bread, the sale of which suffered greatly 
in comparison, regardless of its goodness 
and cheapness. Flour stocks, therefore, 
must be larger than generally supposed, 
for rarely, indeed, has it been possible to 
interest the more important bakers in the 
product, for weeks, if not months. How- 
ever, it is practically certain that a good 
break in the market at this juncture 
would cause a general scurrying for sup- 
plies. 

The chain stores also did a good busi- 
ness in cake around the holidays, but they 
too 
flo 
de 





cially, although the bread market during 
December was the best in years. Output 
was considerably larger than in Novem- 
ber, the increase amounting to 10@15 per 
cent. Prices held strong on the same 
basis as for the past several months. 

Some consideration has been given to 
increasing prices in several districts along 
the coast, owing to the higher flour mar- 
ket, but as yet they stand at 8c and Ilc 
for the 1-lb and 142-lb loaves, respective- 
ly, wholesale, wrapped. 

The rising flour market early in the 
month resulted in considerable buying, 
especially by the smaller wholesale bak- 
eries. 
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The sale of baked goods in Kansas City 
and vicinity was good all winter until the 
holidays, when it suffered a severe de- 
cline. Business picked up again rapidly, 
however, toward the middle of January. 
This section is more prosperous than at 
any previous time since the war, and noth- 
ing is apparent in the situation to dis- 
turb prospects for the future. 


Philadelphia Bakery Conditions Good 


Puiapetpnia, Pa.—Bakers are buying 
flour only in small lots to meet immediate 
needs, the unsettled condition of wheat 
causing lack of confidence on the part of 
flour purchasers. Prices show little net 
change. Bakers report the demand for 
bread to be average. 

Sugar prices have declined 30 points, 
with moderate but ample offerings at the 
close at 5.20c lb for fine granulated. 

Bakers have no difficulty in securing 
plenty of butter, particularly the lower 
grades, at a decline of about 3%4c per lb 
Eggs are more plentiful, and 11@12c 
doz lower, with demand only moderate. 

Retail bread prices have shown little 
change, bakers generally charging 8@9c 
for a 16-0z loaf and 12@18c for a 20-0: 
loaf. The chain stores, however, sell ; 
16-oz loaf for 7c and a 20-oz for 10c. 


Heavy Sale of Holiday Fruit Cakes 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Following the usua! 
heavy Christmas holiday trade, the bak 
ery business in Nashville has been quiet 
With the exception of the advance in flow 
of 50@75c bbl, the general tone of the 
trade has been almost featureless. Price: 
remain unchanged, notwithstanding th« 
upward trend of flour. 

Bakers who have summed up the re 
sults of the holiday trade report that ii 
was heavy. The sale of cakes was prob 
ably unprecedented. One firm sold 1( 
tons of fruit cake in the Nashville market 


Duluth’s Post-Holiday Trade Quiet 


Douturu, Minn.—Business with the re 
tail bakery trade has been very quiet 
since the holidays, when there was a fin« 
and steady trade; the public, being en 
gaged with other matters, depended mors 
than usual on the bakeries to supply thei: 
bread, cakes and rolls. Demand fell ofi 
after the holiday season, but some im 
provement at week ends is noted, and 
bakers hope that the public will soor 
come back into the normal habit of buy- 
ing bakery products. 

Wholesale bakers producing bread anc 
doughnuts do not find the situation so in- 
active, having their regular routes of de 
livery and less disposition on the part of 
consumers to lessen the use of such goods 

The cracker trade is doing fairly well 
with sales and consumptive demand as 
good as can be expected for this period 
of the year. Local houses are hopeful 
that a generally satisfactory season is 
ahead of them. 





BREAD SUPPLY INADEQUATE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In Topeka , 
there are several good bakeries, | 
and fairly large ones, but accord- 
ing to Topeka newspapers a short- 
age of bread developed one day re- 
cently, and housewives were forced 
to resort to home baked corn bread 
and hot biscuit. The shortage was 
unexplained. Production of the 
bakeries on that day was normal, 
and no extra crowd was in town to | 
be served, but it was the largest | 
bread run on bakeries and grocery | 
stores in the history of the city, 
and one that caused them to sell 
out long before trading hours were. 
over. 

“Perhaps the people had spent | 
all their money for Christmas and | 
New Year’s revelries, and were 
getting down to a simple diet of 
bread and butter,” one baker of- 
fered as an explanation. “What- 
ever it was, none of the bakers here 
can recall another time such a run 
occurred.” 
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United States. 


of life. 


people eat so little bread? 





they toy with it, leaving the slice half uneaten. 


OBERT P. Skinner, United States Consul General to France, be- 

lieves that too great refinement of quality has caused American 
bread to lose its place of honor as the staff of life. 
to Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, he says: 


In a recent letter 


“Legislation of various kinds, excellent and necessary though it may be, 
can never solve an economic question in a permanent way. We are growing 
more wheat than we consume, and with South America increasing her produc- 
tion and Russia destined one day to furnish the world with vast quantities of 
wheat, the American farmer must, sooner or later, decide (1) to reduce the 
amount of wheat grown; or (2) increase the consumption of wheat in the 


“My personal belief is that the farmer’s problem in this country can be 
solved by increasing the consumption of wheat. 
nation a nation of bread eaters. We no longer eat bread on a large scale. 

“Go to any hotel, look about in any restaurant, consider your private table 
—you will observe that bread does not retain the place of honor as the staff 
Many people go through an entire meal without touching bread, or 


How? By making this 


Why is it that the American 


“The answer is easily found. The average American bread is so poor, 
the flour from which it is made is ground so fine, that the desire for bread has 





Is the American Loaf the World’s Best Bread? 


greatly diminished. The American housewife no longer bakes bread at home, 
unless exceptionally, and the commercial baker’s product consists of a loaf 
with a thin, soft crust and a chalklike interior which is as satisfactory to a 
hungry man as the foam on a glass of soda water is to a thirsty one. The 
very proportions of the American loaf in its best estate are against it. 
of our people have any knowledge of breads other than those represented by 


the standard American loaf. 


“My proposals are these: Give the American people an honest, crusty, 
well-baked loaf, long, slender and golden brown, composed of flour which 
retains all that is best in the farmer’s wheat, give them the crisp rolls we | 
get in Europe every morning, and which we devour voraciously ‘over there,’ 
and you will educate the greatest wheat growing nation in the world into 
being the greatest bread eating nation in the world. 
reckon what would become of our present wheat surplus if we ate 30 per cent 


more bread right here at home. 


“The problem is not really the farmer’s problem at all. 
the American housewife’s problem and one half an industrial problem. 
been in the country about six weeks, and have visited New York, Washington, 
At no point have I found the excellent bread which 
can be had abroad, and, like my fellow-citizens generally, I am, for the time 
being, no longer much of a bread eater.” 

n | 


and some other places. 








Few 


I leave it to you to | 


It is one half 
I have 
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INSTITUTE PLANS TO 
HOLD CONFERENCES 


( .ke and Pie Bakers Will Meet in Chicago 
in February—Trade Promotion and 
Nutritional Education 


Curcaco, Itn.—A series of important 
conferences will be held at the American 
[ustitute of Baking, Chicago, during 
february, under the auspices of the 
American Bakers Association and the in- 
stitute, and will be for cake and pie bak- 
crs, bakery engineers, publicity and sales 
nanagers, and for the women of the mill- 
ing and baking industries. 

The first will be for the cake bakers’ 

ction of the American Bakers Associa- 
lion, but all cake bakers are invited and 
urged to attend, whether they are mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Association 
or not. The dates set are Feb, 22-23, and 
ihe work so successfully started at Buf- 
falo during the annual bakers’ convention 
last fall will be carried on. Theodore 
. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., president, 
and William Walmsley, of the American 
{nstitute of Baking, secretary, of the 
cake bakers’ section, assisted by L. F. 
Schillinger, vice president American Bak- 
ers Association, and Ellis C. Baum, of 
the Joe Lowe Co., are preparing a splen- 
did program, which will bring together 
the leaders of the cake industry. : 

Among subjects to be discussed by men 
of expert knowledge are cake ingredients, 
flour, milk, eggs, baking powder, etc; cor- 
rect methods of compounding ingredi- 
ents; how to improve keeping qualities; 
ponge, pound and other cakes; icing and 
‘utter creams; fried cakes; Danish pas- 
try; equipment, refrigeration and cake- 
hop layout; cake merchandising; the 
nutritive value of cake. 


PIE BAKERS 


The conference for pie bakers is sched- 
uled for Feb. 22-24, and will also be held 
t the institute headquarters. For sev- 
eral years these meetings have been un- 
der the auspices of the National Associa- 
‘ion of Wholesale Pie Bakers, and at the 
ist one held by this body at Buffalo last 
ill during the national bakers’ conven- 
‘ion, plans were laid for a midwinter 
ithering in Chicago, where all the work 
of the research laboratories of the insti- 
tute would be available for discussion and 
daptation to the larger sale of commer- 
‘ial pies. As in the case of the other 
mnferences, this gathering will be open 
io all pie bakers of the country, whether 
ir not they are members of the American 
Bakers Association or the institute. 
Among important subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: ingredients and purity stand- 
ards; production problems; standards for 
Judging pie quality; institute service for 
pie bakers. Simon Hubig will open the 
discussion on distribution methods, pack- 


aging, wrapping and delivery. Pie sales- 
manship and pie advertising will also be 
considered. Jean K. Rich, of the insti- 
tute staff, will lead the discussion on 
“Nutritional Education for the Consum- 
er.” 

TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


L. A. Rumsey, in charge of the trade 
promotion department, is arranging a 
most excellent program for a conference 
to be held Feb. 24-25. The first subject 
on the opening day will be “Improving 
the Sale of Baked Products Through the 
Grocery Store.” The bakers’ point of 
view will be given by an experienced sales 
manager, to be followed by H. C. Bal- 
siger, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, who will talk on 
“How the Grocer Looks at the Bread 
Business.” Paul W. Ivey will speak on 
“Training of the Grocer for Better Sales 
Practice.” On the morning of the second 
day H. N. Tolles, who is well known to 
bakers, will discuss “Training the Em- 
ployee for Better Business.” Jean K. 
Rich, of the institute, will speak on 
“Make the Industry Work for You.” 

This will be the second trade promo- 
tion conference to be held at the institute, 


and as the first gathering was such a suc- 
cess, Dr. Rumsey feels confident that the 
attendance next month will be a record 
breaker. 


CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN 


On Feb. 26 a group meeting is being 
arranged by Jean Rich, of the depart- 
ment of nutritional education of the in- 
stitute, for women associated with the 
milling and baking industries. It is be- 
lieved that the time is ripe to recognize 
the importance of trained home economics 
leaders and nutritional workers, and in 
preparing the program, Miss Rich will 
be assisted by leaders in these fields. 





NEW BRUNSWICK BREAD OUTPUT 


New York, N. Y.—Although the bak- 
eries of New Brunswick, N. J., are of 
various sizes and kinds, their total daily 
output is astounding. It is estimated 
that New Brunswick consumes about 
300,000 loaves of bakers’ bread every 
week, about one third of which are made 
in the local bakeries. The balance is fur- 
nished by wholesale and other concerns 
located in Newark and New York. 

Bruno C. Scuminpr. 








Bakery Stocks Rule Comparatively Quiet in January 


AKING and allied stocks have ruled 
B comparatively quiet and generally 

firm during January, according to 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York. Se- 
curities in which interest chiefly cen- 
tered included Southern Baking, Christie 
Brown and United Milk Products. The 
latter issue furnished one of the most 
striking market movements seen for some 
time. It was introduced to trading, on a 
“when-issued” basis, at a market of 75@ 
78, with the first sale at the offered price. 
Within a few days’ time the issue had 
reached a high of 116—a gain of very 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Active buying demand for United Milk 
Products followed publication of facts 
concerning the company. Capitalization 
is to consist of $25,000,000 cumulative 7 
per cent preferred stock and 250,000 
shares of no par value common stock, the 
corporation representing the merger of 
approximately 12 companies, having some 
50 plants, located in New York, Michigan, 
Oregon, Ohio, California and elsewhere. 
The principal products handled by the 
consolidated company are listed as evap- 
orated milk, powdered milk, barrel sweet- 
ened and wholesale fresh milk. 

The company’s formation reflects the 
growing sentiment in favor of mergers 
among corporation executives. An offi- 
cial statement, outlining the purposes and 
plans of the corporation, includes the 
following: “Stimulation of milk produc- 
tion, conservation of waste and economy 
of distributing are imperative in the in- 


dustry at the present time. Under the 
terms of the new merger, provision is con- 
templated to assist in having available 
adequate supplies of milk when produc- 
tion is at its low ebb and consumption in 
the large centers of population is at its 
height.” 

Another issue in which investment in- 
terest was quite active was the stock of 
Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., around 61 
bid and 63 asked. The price compares 
with a level of about $20 per share at 
which trading was begun in the issue when 
it was first offered in this market last 
year. 

Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., according 
to those who have kept in close touch 
with the company’s affairs, is likely to be- 
come of increasing interest to American 
investors. Control of the corporation 
having been acquired by the F. G. Shat- 
tuck Co., its products will soon be intro- 
duced to the American market, enjoying 
display at the numerous Schraft’s stores 
located in the East. With this additional 
outlet for its biscuits and allied products 
it is believed that Christie, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., will be able to score a material in- 
crease in earnings, and a recovery of from 
$8 to $10 a share is being forecast for 
1926. 

Merger talk in the baking stock group 
was revived somewhat during the month 
by the publication of the Continental 
Baking Corporation’s answer to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the antimo- 
nopoly investigation now under way. The 


news had little effect on stock prices, how- 
ever. 
Midmonth quotations on leading issues: 


American Bakery— Par Div. Bid Asked 

Ses BOE Sébchbvce S60 ion 100 101 
American Stores Co.— 

CE, increas 220 No $1.60 84 85 
Christie, Brown & Co., 

Ltd.— 

eee No é0n 61 63 

Po, Pree 100 8% 160 ° 
Campbell Baking 

Co.—6%'s, 1948... ... 8% 103 105 


Continental Baking 
Corporation— 


RE 8% 116 117 
DO GF abbbess exe Seee 28 29 
(o. . .. ee 100 $8 98 99 
Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc.— 
Sn “ide ees ae No $3 96 99 
$8 preferred ...... No $8 101 Me 
7% preferred ..... 100 1% 103 
Dillman Bakery— 
ab Bee wahesweses vee eos 97 
Fleischmann Co.— 
Ae wied 55 56 
General Baking Cor- 
poration— 
Erschttesasenitades a0 Pre 78 79 
at Mueeweenteweee~€. Kas seas 17 18 
Dk MT Gia timsese eee én 105 106 
#reat Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.— 
1st preferred ..... 100 1% 115 117 
Grennan Bakeries— 
Common .....6.00. No $1 18 19 
PROTOTTOR ccccccee 100 7% 101 105 
Horn & Hardart 
oo ee h—7?S. er 100 e266 275 285 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥.— 


a rear ee No $1 59 61 
Common (Ill) - 100 ss0> 5 15 
Loose-Wiles— 
Common V. T. C... 100 apaw 133 139 
lst preferred ..... 100 7% 112 115 
2d preferred ...... 100 7% 139 140 
Muller Bakeries, 
Inc.—Class A ... No $2.50 28 30 
Pfd with warrants 100 7% 108 112 
Wa Se ecseebets dz:0 7% 101 106 
National Bakeries— 
Serer No re 12 13 
oS. eee 100 7% 101 105 
National Biscuit Co.— 
CEE 6.05640's ve 25 *$3 75 76 
ey eee 100 8% 127 130 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration—A .... 25 $3 41 43 
Py 22S §65ia-dws s0's's 0» No osee 38 39 
ee 100 1% 95 98 
Shults Bread Co.— 
WU BOON caccsevecs vee wee 98 100 
Southern Baking— 
ae a6@s 290 300 
Preferred ........ 100 $8 100 103 
Tristate Baking Co.— 
a S 2 re skies 98 103 
United Milk Prod- 
ucts Corp.— 
Ce: We Boe sed cs beds 113 115 
Ward Baking Co.— 
oh ae Ter 103 ase 
WUOTMTOR cesses 100 7% 108 110 
A COMMON ....... No ote 192 195 
B common ......-. No ones 81 82 


*And extra. 





TEXAS BREAD CO. EXPANDS 

Hovston, Texas.—The new building of 
the Texas Bread Co., Beaumont, probably 
will be completed by April 15, according 
to Henry Stude, president. Between $25,- 
000 and $30,000 will be invested in new 
equipment, and the capacity of the pres- 
ent plant will be doubled. The company 
will expand its trade territory to include 
Port Arthur, Orange, and some towns in 
western Louisiana. 
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T is always interesting to view confec- 
tioners’ windows, at the Christmas 
season. So far as the larger firms are 

concerned, the display was not new, and 
certainly not startling. A few years ago, 
decorated shortbread oc- 
cupied much space, even 
in London, but this has 
been changed. Only one 
firm of any importance adhered to thé 
plan of fixing on shortbread medallions of 
chocolate or sugar, with Scotch mottoes, 
more or less irrelevant to the occasion 
of Christmas festivities. Another large 
firm had shortbread, with mottoes or let- 
ters in orange peel embedded in it. This 
method is very old, and was at one time 
much in favor in Scotland. The letters 
are cut out whole from peel caps. Where 
the requirements are large, the prepara- 
tion of these letters is started many 
months before the holiday season. Scotch 
shortbread is essentially a New Year's 
sweetmeat, but also is in considerable 
favor in England, where it is used at the 
Christmas season, New Year’s jollifica- 
tions béing lightly regarded there. In 
Scotland, New Year’s is the national fes- 
tival. 

The favor which Scotch shortbread 
has obtained in England is due to the 
fact that British confectioners cannot 
make it satisfactorily. The usual method 
is to make an ordinary sort of dough, 
probably with the right proportion of 
flour, butter and sugar, but using eggs as 
the adhesive. This makes a cake short 
enough, but with a tendency to cling to 
the teeth. It is not Scotch shortbread. 
The biscuit manufacturers are captur- 
ing this trade in the English market, one 
Edinburgh firm doing an enormous trade 
with round flat boxes of shortbread. cut 
in dainty pieces and enticingly packed. 
The appearance of this imported article 
in large quantities, principally in grocers’ 
windows, has evidently killed the English 
made article. 

Small decorated cakes now predomi- 
nate. About these there is not much 
new, beyond an effort at creating an arc- 
tic winterlike appearance. The royal 
icing. beat till it stiffens up well, is spread 
thickly on top, then pulled into peaks of 
varying heights. The roughened surface, 
sprinkled with a little “spangle,” which 
is made by drying a thin film of gum 
arabic on a piece of tin and then crushing, 
gives a proper frostlike appearance. Lit- 
tle white firures and huts, placed on the 
cake, complete the decoration. The use 
of thin gelatin paper to cover both deco- 
rated and plain cakes for protection 
against dust is now generally adopted. 


CHRISTMAS 
WINDOWS 


COTCH $ shortbread should be quite 
“’ hard, and when eaten should be entire- 
ly free from adhesiveness. The general 
formula is 1 lb flour to % Ib butter, and 

Y¥, lb sugar. These pro- 
SHORTBREAD portions are maintained, 

whatever the quantities 
made. In the west of Scotland the only 
liquid used is a little water, which is 
mixed with the sugar into a thick paste, 
to break the grain of the sugar. If this 
precaution is not taken, there is a likeli- 
hood of spots appearing in the baked 
shortbread. In the east of Scotland a 
small quantity of egg is used as the 
liquid constituent. 

The character of the finished article is 
very much dependent on the proper ma- 
nipulation. The sugar, first made into 
a paste with a little water, is thoroughly 
mixed with the butter by rubbing the two 
together on the board. This paste is not 
creamed by rapid beating and aérating. 
The flour is then drawn in gradually and, 
by firm and steady rubbing on the board, 
is incorporated into a stiff dough. Hot 
hands, or too prolonged rubbing during 
the first part of the operation, may pro- 
duce greasy shortbread. The dough is 
flattened out by beating with the palm of 
the right hand, while the side of the left 
hand is used to keen the edges up and 
prevent cracking. The dough is so short 
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that, if it is to be rolled into thin sheets, 
it has to be pinned out on a dusted sheet 
of paper, on which it is also baked. Be- 
fore baking it is “docked” or “stabbed,” 
to prevent blowing. 

The variety known as Ayrshire short- 
bread has a quantity of fine sugar dusted 
over its surface just before the baking 
is finished. At one time it was customary 
to roll in caraway comfits on the short- 
bread, or strips of orange peel, but these 
additions are not now made. What is 
called pitkeathley bannock has a quantity 
of fruit and almonds mixed in the dough. 


HE official price of bread in London, 

and in most of the large towns in 
England and Scotland, is now 10d per 4 
Ibs. In all these places, however, there 
is little steadiness, and 
9%d, or even 9d, is a 
common price. But for 
the table published by, the 
food council, bakers would probably not 
have been able to go up to 10d, in spite 
of the phenomenal rise in flour. That 
table effectively stopped newspaper criti- 
cism and prepared the public for consid- 
erable periods of fixed bread prices, in 
spite of small changes in those of flour. 
The announcements of 1s changes in flour 
prices up or down still appear in the 
newspapers, but of these the public seems 
to have stopped taking notice. 

If all bakers could get the official price 
and retain their trade they would be in a 
prosperous condition. But they have 
bought forward at much lower prices than 
those now ruling. Competition is inten- 
sified as a result, and a good deal of 
business is being transferred. Excessive 
competition is keeping down prices in 
Liverpool and Manchester. In Glasgow 
the 4-lb loaf is now 10d. The factories 
there are all very busy, due to the stead- 
ily growing rural trade. It seems that, 
in increasing numbers, the small country 
bakers are giving up bread making, buy- 
ing their bread each day from the Glas- 
gow factory vans. 

The general experience is that when 
the baker thus becomes a mere merchant 
he is soon beaten out by the grocer, who 
is a much better merchant, and the prob- 
ability is that, as the biscuit and cake 
trades have largely gone to the grocers, 
so will that of bread. The same thing oc- 
curred some years ago in the north of 
Ireland. Now bread bakers there are 
found only in the large towns. 


BREAD 
PRICES 


HE recently appointed food council 
now is supposed to be investigating 
the question of the sale of food by weight. 
Bread, of course, is receiving due atten- 
tion. In England the 
BREAD SALE war-time regulation that 
RULES all bread must be sold by 
weight, and in complete 
pounds, is still in force. The same regu- 
lation is supposed to be in force in Scot- 
land, but the bakers there have refused 
to comply, contending that all the loaves 
they make except the plain batch ones 
are “fancy” bread, and have never been, 
and ought not to be, sold by weight, but 
by the loaf. 

In sending a memorandum to the food 
council the Scottish Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers rather inconsistently pro- 
fesses a liking for the bread sale regula- 
tion, but in effect says “it must not be 
applied to Scotland.” The weights and 
measures inspectors in Scotland, like 
their brethren in England, are not in 
favor of Scottish exclusion from the law, 
and as these officials can generally sway 
their councils as they please, there soon 
may be trouble between the bakers and 
the corporations. 

Glasgow Corporation does not. agree 
with the bakers’ ideas about the weight 
of bread. It seems that pan and crusty 


loaves sold at the same price as plain 
ones are 2@22 oz less per pound. In Eng- 
land the same types of loaves must weigh 
2 Ibs. The English trade rather resents 





the gratuitous praise the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers gives the pres- 
ent sale regulations, particularly when 
it does not want its own members to be 
brought under them. 


(THE confectignery and catering trade 
seems to be very prosperous. Firms 
which run tea shops are paying from 10 
to 12 per cent dividends, free of income 
tax. In London it is 
CONFECTIONS rather difficult to know 
PROFITABLE how the bread trade is 
doing, because the ma- 
jority of the large concerns are private 
companies that do not publish dividends. 
Some of the other undertakings are en- 
gaged so largely in catering, restaurants 
and hotels, that their share of the com- 
paratively small bread business seems 
hardly noticeable. But profits have been 
good from bread, even in London. In 
the north of Ireland, Bernard Hughes, 
Ltd., a large bread baking firm, has just 
paid a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
11 per cent. 

The shares of all the large baking and 
catering concerns except one are now 
selling in the stock market at a consider- 
able premium. Only a few years ago the 
majority of them were at or below par. 
Yet general trade is bad, and the despair 
of our statesmen. The old economic rules 
seem somehow not to work, now that so 
much of the food catering business has 
got into the hands of large companies. 


MASTER bakers are considerably con- 
cerned about workmen who contract 
the skin disease known as dermatitis. 
The old term, “bakers’ itch,” is not now 
used, and any sort of 
skin trouble seems to be 
labeled dermatitis and 
made the ground of a 
claim for compensation. The matter js 
becoming so serious that a judge before 
whom a case was brought recently said 
that if he were a master baker he would 
never employ a man who had ever had 
this disease, as it was always liable to 
return. Another judge was anxious to 
know what happened in the stomachs of 
people who ate the bread imade by a 
man suffering from this disease. 

In one case recently, after a workman 
had been drawing 10s per week compen- 
sation for a year and was certified as 
cured, the court allowed him a lump sum 
of £150 in settlement of all claims. In 
another case a man was given £100 com- 
pensation. In a third case a workman 
employed as a porter by a large firm 
of caterers on half time only contracted 
a skin disease, and was awarded I1s 10%2.d 
per week, which had been paid for over a 
year, when an agreement was made with 
the firm that the workman receive £100 
in settlement of all claims. But the court 
disallowed it, and ordered the continu- 
ance of the weekly payments. 


MORE DER- 
MATITIS 
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There is no time limit to these pay- 
ments, so the liability of employing firms 
is hard to appraise. It is becoming the 
rule now for them to insure against 
liability for this or other notified “indus- 
trial disease.” When claimants for com- 
pensation know that the firm employing 
them is insured the claims made are in 
some cases quite extravagant. So are 
other claims against traders. Insurance 
premiums are, in consequence, becoming 
very large items in establishment charges. 


ONE bad sign in the trade is the long, 

and apparently growing, list of bank- 
ruptcies. For the most part they are 
failures of small traders, but one hears 
that others, not in a small 
way, are getting into 
shoal water and cannot 
pay their bills with the 
promptitude common during and imme- 
diately after the war. Many of the 
failures are of those who entered the 
trade a few years ago by buying bakeries 
with the cash gratuity they received from 
the government on being disbanded from 
the army. It seemed such a simple busi- 
ness to manage a bakery, and so profit- 
able. 

In London it is rumored that millers 
are getting control of businesses in much 
the same way, and to nearly the same 
extent, as prior to 1914. That they are 
competing very keenly came out plainly 
at a meeting of the executive of the 
food council, when the chairman publicly 
stated that, in connection with three 
months’ flour contracts for the supply of 
the institutions controlled by the asylums 
board, he had closed with leading Lon- 
don millers at 7s per sack less than the 
millers’ association had announced pub- 
licly as the price of the same grade of 
flour at that time. 


BANKRUPT 
BAKERS 


OME 21 years ago the idea occurred 

to Dennis Casey, an enthusiastic Irish- 
man, that as there were so many of the 
young men in the bakery trade attending 
schools and _ technical 
classes it would be prop- 
er and profitable that 
they form students’ so- 
cieties among themselves for the purpose 
of keeping up the personal friendships 
and continuing their studies. The idea 
prevailed, and now, wherever in England 
and Scotland there are classes for bak- 
ers and confectioners, students’ societies 
are formed. The students do not seri- 
ously exert themselves with work or 
study. The procedure is rather to induce 
some one with special knowledge to at- 
tend the meetings to lecture or under- 
take a demonstration. 

The experts of some of the supply 
houses do a good deal of the demonstra- 
tion .work, the reward of their firms be- 
ing the advertisement. 


STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETIES 








The Bread 
of Soviet 
Russia 


terested in making 
bread on a_ large 
scale, and a committee 
representing the Lenin- 
grad Co-operative So- 
cieties, including L. Ru- 
binstein, P. J. Vevers, and S. Monass, 
recently reached this country for the pur- 
pose of studying methods of manufactur- 
ing bread. They visited the American 
Institute of Baking at Chicago on Jan. 
18, seeking information as to the best 
method of handling the bread business 
which their government is carrying on 
through the Co-operative Societies. 
Eighteen of the Leningrad Co-opera- 
tive Societies manufacture, in 10 large 
plants, 600 tons of bread a day, or 70 per 
cent of the total bread consumption. 
This bread, which is the well-known Rus- 
sian black bread, is 100 per cent rye, and 


S“tereste Russia is in- 





Russian Black Bread for Sale at a Village Open Shop 


constitutes the larger part of the food 
supply. Figures show that the average 
bread consumption of the Leningrad 
population is 1.7 lbs per day, a much 
larger quantity than is eaten at American 
tables. 

In this era of change and development 
it is interesting to know that, according 
to the Soviet visitors, Soviet Russia plans 
to eliminate the baking of bread by 
craftsmen and to introduce, instead, with 
the consequent freeing of great numbers 
of men from shop work, the most modern 
processes for manufacturing bread by 
automatic machinery. 
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THE C. W. HELM WELL-BUILT 
Oven Co., 115 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, has installed two ovens in the 
new Rossow Bakery at 2502 Center 
Street, Milwaukee. The Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, furnished the Peerless equip- 
ment and is providing the baking ingre- 
dients for this as well as the two other 
shops operated by Frank William Ros- 
sow, at Fifteenth Street and North Ave- 
nue, and at 1090 Seventeenth Street. 


(HE A. L. KIEFER CO., 438 Milwau- 
kee Street, Milwaukee, wholesale bakery, 
club and hotel equipment and hardware, 
has leased three floors of the building at 
Huron and East Water streets for five 
yeurs. 


tHE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
ues Co., 79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, 
ha: started active work on the reconstruc- 
tic: and material enlargement of its plant 
at Twenty-seventh and Canal streets, 

ch will represent a total investment 
e:mated at more than $180,000. The 
project embraces practically the entire 
rej lacement of the present works with 
mcedern buildings and equipment. The 
ar hitectural work is in charge of Eugene 
R. Liebert, 49 Oneida Street, while Cahill 
& Jouglas, consulting engineers, 217 West 
Water Street, are handling the power 
pient and other equipment requirements. 


’. M. DUDLEY, vice president of the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, spent several 
weeks visiting branch offices on the Pa- 
citic Coast in December and January. 


LESLIE SCOTT, for several years 
Sn Francisco representative of the Read 
Machinery Co., has been transferred to 
the Los Angeles office. Graham Dalton, 
formerly manager of the Los Angeles 
br gp in future will make his headquar- 
ters at the San Francisco office. 


L.LOYD GEHMAN, manager of the 
oven department of the J. A. Campbell 
Co., Seattle, was recently in California. 


\. A. MARING, installation superin- 
tendent for the American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co., is in Pasadena installing machin- 
ery for the H. G. Chaffee Co. 


A MEETING of various branch man- 
agers of The Fleischmann Co. was held 
in San Francisco during Christmas week. 
\bout 60 managers from points in Utah, 
Nevada, southern California and Arizona 
attended. 


THE MAGNUS FRUIT PRODUCTS 
Co. has installed a laboratory bakery in 
its San Francisco plant, for use in dem- 
onstrating Magnus products, and as a 
pastry school for bakers. 


H. L. KEAN, of the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., has returned to his head- 
quarters in Los Angeles after spending 
the holidays at the main office in San 
Francisco. 


HOWARD CANTLEY, manager of 
the Salt Lake City branch of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., after spending several weeks in 
San Francisco and Sacramento visiting 
" latives and friends, has returned to his 
tome, 


HARRY HEWLETT, San Francisco 
‘presentative of the Petersen Oven Co., 
icago, has returned to San Francisco 
rom Bozeman, Mont., where he superin- 
ended the erection of a large oven for the 
‘Ton Bakery. 


WV. N. CRENSHAW, Seattle, who has 
en visiting the trade in California, has 
urned to his headquarters in the 
irthwest. 


W. W. PERCY, of Gray, McLean & 

‘crey, Seattle, has returned from sev- 
ev] weeks spent in the Hawaiian Islands 
1 a combination business and pleasure 
vine 


MORRIS LEVY has returned to his 
headquarters in Los Angeles from an ex- 
tended trip to New York and other east- 
‘i cities. He attended the convention 
t the sales force of the Joe Lowe Co. 
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held in the McAlpin Hotel, 
early in the month. 


THE S. P. FRIED OVEN CO., Seat- 
tle, is in its new location at 512 Twenty- 
second Avenue North. 


WILLIAM P. FISHER, Los Angeles 
representative of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., has returned from a trip east, during 
which he attended the “Crisco” salesmen’s 
convention at the home office in Cincinnati. 


H. W. ROBINSON, California man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., with Mrs. 
Robinson, has returned to his headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, after spending two 
weeks in southern California. 


H. BARBER, Los Angeles representa- 
tive of the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 


D. WATSON is now connected with 
the J. A. Campbell Co., Seattle, as an oven 
salesman. He formerly was with the 
Puget Sound Light & Power Co. 


AFTER AN EXTENDED TRIP over 
Pacific Coast states, Joseph Triest, west- 
ern representative of the Hirsch Bros. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, has returned to head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 


A READ EKCO MIXER has re- 
cently been installed at the plant of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul. The ma- 
chine is the latest type, equipped with an 
automatic stop and start device, leaving 
the operator free to do other work about 
the mixing room. 


THE AMERICAN BAKERY MA- 
terials Co., Menomonie, Wis., is distribut- 
ing to the bakery trade a pamphlet de- 
scribing in detail its well-known product, 
Maturo. This pamphlet explains to the 
baker what Maturo is, and why it is such 
an aid in making superior bread. One of 
its characteristics is that it functions 
through its action on the gluten of the 
flour. This and other points are brought 


New York, 
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out in the booklet. This company re- 
cently engaged W. H. Woodell, Pitts- 
burgh, to call on the trade in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and the Virginias. 


THE ANNUAL SALES meeting of 
the Dry Milk Co. was held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 4-6. It was a 
very successful gathering, and the sales 
staff visited the company’s new plant at 
Columbus, Wis. H. W. Walker, sales 
manager, gave the sales staff a dinner and 
theater party, and J. Kindelin, Chicago 
representative, entertained the visitors at 
his home. 


THE H. A. JOHNSON CO., Boston, 
held a very successful three-day sales con- 
ference at its main offices, Jan. 7-9. 


THE BAKERS’ CLUB of New York 
held an enjoyable luncheon and card par- 
ty on Jan. 16. The board of directors 
met on Jan. 18, and the annual meeting 
will be held Jan. 27, when the new officers 
and directors will be installed. 


H. GEORGE, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., has 
returned from a two weeks’ visit to New 
York. 


H. O. BENNETT, of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, and Miss Catherine 
Bennett, are visiting their sister, Mrs. 
O’Brien, at Lakeland, Fla. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, has returned from a week’s 
business trip to Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minn. 


BERNARD BAUM, father of Ellis C. 
Baum, sales manager for the Joe Lowe 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, and president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
died early in December. 


GEORGE KOENIG, of Thomas Rouls- 
ton, Inc., Brooklyn, accompanied by his 
wife, will take a three weeks’ cruise to 
the West Indies. 


CHARLES A. WOLLNY, president 
of the Wollny Paper & Twine Co., New 
York, was instantly killed when his auto- 
mobile was struck by a Long Island train. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER and smok- 
er of the Employees’ Association of the 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., 
was held at the Belleville Hotel, Dec. 11, 








A Leader Lost to the Allied Trades Through 
Death of W. S. Amidon 


Cuicaco, Inut.—The news of the death 
of William S. Amidon, vice president and 
general manager of the Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., which occurred in that 
city Jan. 6, was ‘received with much regret 
by his many friends in the baking and 
allied trades. Few knew of his illness, 
and his sudden death came as a great 
shock. Mr. Amidon had not been ill for 
any length of time, but he underwent an 
operation just two days prior to his 
death. 

Mr. Amidon was 50 years of age at the 
time of his death, and for the past two 
years had been associated with the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Prior to that 
he had been connected with the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, for six 
years, serving as sales manager and in 
other capacities. Mr. Amidon learned 
the machinist’s trade at Elkhart, Ind., 
taking up drafting and engineering a lit- 
tle later, and served as draftsman and 
designer for several large manufacturing 
concerns. He then entered the sales field 
for a few manufacturing companies, and 
rapidly worked up to executive positions. 
This work was interspersed at various 
times with ventures of his own, and at 
one time he was in the machinery manu- 
facturing business at Milwaukee. 

Deceased had a large acquaintance in 
the baking industry, having been asso- 
ciated for many years in executive capac- 
ity with several well-known equipment 
concerns. He was very active in the af- 
fairs of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which he was a 
director at the time of his death. His 
winning personality had won for him a 
host of friends in the trade. 

He is survived by his widow, Fannie 
C. Amidon, and two sons, George and 





The Late W. S. Amidon 


Edmund, the former being connected with 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Funeral services were held from the 
Grace Lutheran Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
on Jan. 8, and the many beautiful floral 
pieces bore evidence to the esteem in 
which the deceased had been held by his 
business associates and friends in the 
trade. A. S. Purves. 
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with practically a 100 per cent attend- 
ance. The Thomson Machine Co. an- 
nounces that its district representative in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, W. L. 
Brown, has been transferred to New Eng- 
land, succeeding Lyman T. Whitehead, 
who has resigned. 


THE EDWARD KATZINGER CO., 
Chicago, in order to better serve the 
bakers of the metropolis, will maintain a 
complete warehouse of Ekco products at 
156 Franklin Street, New York. 


IT IS REPORTED that John M. 
Brennan will have charge of the new 
New York offices of the Anderson Box & 
Basket Co., Henderson, Ky., at 1440 
Broadway. 


C. H. VAN CLEEF, secretary of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
has reported an increase of 230 members 
during December and January. The plan 
to organize according to districts has 
proven popular. Thus far the following 
heads of the various groups have been 
selected: Corwin Wickersha, New Eng- 
land; A. L. Pearson, Texas; J. Brown, 
southeastern; Fred D. Pfening, Ohio; B. 
F. Wallschlager, Missouri; Charles Myers, 
Illinois; G. A. Yahn, Potomac states; R. 
A. Temple, eastern Pennsylvania; W. E. 
Bishop, Colorado. 


W. H. ULREY, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, left on 
Jan. 19 for Davenport, Iowa, to spend a 
week visiting the agency there and call- 
ing on the trade. R. A. Broadwell, as- 
sistant district manager, Chicago, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to New 
York. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
Service, Chicago, is starting a campaign 
for Dittman’s Bakery, Houston, Texas, 
on Big Dandy bread. W. A. Freeman, 
general manager of the Service, states 
that bakers all over the country are more 
interested in publicity campaigns than 
ever, and that the general outlook is ex- 
ceptionally good. His concern has nu- 
merous large advertising campaigns 
scheduled for the very near future. 


H. N. WEINSTEIN, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., has 
returned from a several weeks’ business 
trip to southern states. 


E. G. DOERING, who has represented 
the Schulze Advertising Service in the 
South and Southwest for several years, is 
now located at the firm’s headquarters in 
Chicago. H. W. Lense left Jan. 18 to 
take up his new duties as representative 
in the South and Southwest. He has 
been with the Service for several years. 


THE CARRIER ENGINEERING 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., has acquired 
all capital stock of the Atmospheric Con- 
ditioning Corporation, Philadelphia. 


KINDLEBERGER FEATURED IN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE STORY 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The December issue of 
the American Magazine contained an in- 
teresting article on the career of Jacob 
Kindleberger, president of the Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co. 
It described how as a boy of 15 years, 
working in a paper mill, he was inspired 
to do greater things. Almost blind, and 
not being able to read or write, Mr. Kin- 
dleberger overcame all obstacles, and to- 
day is the head of one of the largest 
paper mills in this country. William S. 
Dutton, the author of the article, told of 
the beginning of the business of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., which 
Mr. Kindleberger established, which from 
a small plant has grown to be one of the 
finest in the United States. 

The article stated that Mr. Kindle- 
berger was born in Alsace-Lorraine 50 
years ago, and came to this country when 
he was five. His parents settled in West 
Carrollton, Ohio, and at the age of 10 
Jacob went to work. When he was 15 he 
began his struggle for an education, and 
finally entered Wesleyan University, but 
had to leave at the end of his third year 
on account of defective eyesight. Later 
he became a paper salesman, and de- 
veloped into one of the best in that trade. 
The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
is well known to bakers, among whom Mr. 
Kindleberger has many warm friends. 

A. S. Purves. 
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&fficiency in Cake OProduction 


O meet the ever increasing demand for 
good commercial cake, every baker will 
be interested in increasing the efficiency 
of his cake department. The question of 
shop efficiency deserves careful attention 
in the production of sweet goods, as the profitable 
baking and sale of cake hinges upon the ability to 
produce the cake properly under the most suitable 
conditions. A survey of the industry reveals that the 
great majority of those who are now producing cake 
are utilizing a portion of buildings formerly designed 
for bread production. A few have entirely separate 
cake plants. Others have a cake department separated 
from the bread department, and among these we find 
the need for consideration as to proper layout of the 
working departments. With the idea of making more 
efficient present operating cake departments and new 
installations of sweet goods divisions of the baking 
business the following suggestions are offered. 





Equipment Layout 


| T is most important that the arrangement of ovens, 
machinery equipment, water flow, drains, etc., be 
carefully planned so that time and labor may be 
utilized to the ‘very best advantage. The placing of 
the oven ofttimes must be controlled by the physical 
structure of the building. However, where possible, 
the oven should be set in the best possible location, 
considering at the same time where the mixers and 
scaling departments will be located. Naturally, the 
closer the scaling apparatus or department is to the 
oven door just so much less time will be utilized in 
getting doughs into the oven. 

The scaling department must be as close to the 
oven as possible, in view of the fact that most cake 
doughs should get into the oven quickly after mixing. 
By retarding entrance into the oven after mixing oft- 
times the gas strength of the baking powder is lost. 
If a mixed baking powder is used, its nature may be 
that of the fast working variety, so that it starts work- 
ing immediately the water of the dough comes in 
contact with the powder. It can be understood how 
quickly this dough should be put under the process of 
baking, so that the gas may not be entirely lost. If 
the leavening agent is a pure phosphate the gas action 
will naturally not be so fast, although it is very desir- 
able to get the dough into the heat of the oven as soon 
as possible, so that maximum gas strength may be 
obtained. By having the scaling apparatus close to 
the oven a great deal of labor, and sometimes equip- 
ment, is saved, eliminating the necessity of conveying 
the filled pans a great distance. 


Mixing Room 


[ N placing cake mixers, beating machines and work 
benches, it is very desirable that a good, clean, light, 
air spot is selected. Arrangement of this department 
must, of course, follow the arrangement of the scaling 
department, both necessarily being desirable adjacent 
to one another. A handy water flow should be part 
of the mixing room, as well as a small storage place 
for the more necessary ingredients such as flour, sugar, 
flavors, leavening agents, eggs and shortening. An 
ideal arrangement is to select a cool, dry spot in the 
mixing room and keep there a fair supply of these 
various ingredients in uniform metal containers. The 
products that will require refrigeration must, of course, 
be taken from the refrigerator as needed. These bins 
or containers may be filled daily from the master stor- 
age room in another part of the building, but having 
this supply on hand saves steps at each mixing, and 
eliminates a great deal of waste. These containers in 
the mixing room should be kept covered, particularly 
the milk, the baking powder, eggs and shortening. 

If the storage space is handy to the mixing room 
a great leakage is eliminated by the loss of materials 
due to the careless mechanic’s carriage of his ingredi- 
ents: from one room to another. If the storage room 
is upstairs or at another end of the building the 
baker’s helper will bring down a scoop of sugar, and 
if he finds there is a little more than is needed in the 
batch there is a tendency to get rid of the sugar some 


By &llis C. Baum 


place rather than carry it back to the storage bin. 
These little leaks, while seemingly trivial, make a 
tremendous aggregate over a given time, and make a 
difference in the profits of many successful businesses. 


Refrigeration 


EFRIGERATION is most important in every 

cakeshop. If the plant is not large enough for 
automatic refrigeration, smaller ice chests must be 
maintained. Shortening, milk, eggs, stock, sirups, etc., 
should always be kept in refrigeration, for every cake 
dough requires these ingredients cool and in perfect 
condition. During the summer months a continuous 
supply of ice water may be obtained through refrigera- 
tion, which makes possible the elimination of “sloppy” 
doughs so often complained of due to the humidity 
and heat of the summer. 

It is also desirable to have ice always available, 
for many cake formulas include the addition of cracked 
ice to the batter, particularly during the hot summer 
months. If a plant is equipped with refrigeration for 
the bread dough room, this equipment may easily be 
augmented to include a separate ice and water channel 
for the cake department. 


Scaling and Measuring 


N important part of the mixing-room equipment 
is the scaling apparatus. Adequate, efficient 
scales should be used, and kept clean, so that proper 
weights of ingredients may be made certain. The over- 
dosage of flavoring, overweight of baking powder or 
flour, or in fact any ingredient, may ruin a perfectly 
fine mix. How often do we see a baker pour vanilla 
into a cake batch “guessing” at the quantity desired 
rather than giving the mix the measured amount called 
for in the formula. Measuring cups or glass gradu- 
ates are easily available and, though seemingly insig- 
nificant items, become a very necessary part of the 
cakeshop equipment. The baker should be encouraged 
to use the graduate in measuring flavors for every 
batch. Many recipes call for a combination of two 
or three flavors, and if the inclusion of one is greater 
than called for, the character of the finished cake is 
entirely different than desired. The use of these 
measuring cups also eliminates a leakage from this 
department. Cake flavorings are expensive, and their 
extravagant use increases dough cost tremendously. 
It also must be remembered that recipes are prepared 
to meet the taste of the housewife, and if the flavoring 
is not included in the batch properly the appealing 
character of the cake is entirely lost. 
If flavoring is purchased in bulk, it is advised that 
small containers be kept on hand in the mixing room 
for the convenience of the baker. The bulk packages 





Ghe Church Upon the Hill 


Roses bloomed on the pathway 
To the church upon the hill, 

Where I went each day, just to be away 
From the noise of the pounding mill. 


For I was the miller’s laddie 
That carried the wheat to his barns, 
And sat by his side, while he worked with 
pride, 
And told me a thousand yarns. 


| He toiled and talked all the morning 
(O, the queer things he would say!) ; 
I'd list, half asleep, ’til in tales he grew 


eep, 
When Id silently slip away. 


Slip away, slip away, 

From the miller and his mill, 
Up the rosy pathway 

To the church upon the hill. 


| 
| 
} 
—Don Juan de Barcelona, in the Chicago 








Tribune. 





should be kept in the master storage room with other 
bulk ingredients. 


TARTING from the oven again, the layout should 

be arranged so that the cooling racks may be easily 
handled from the oven door to the cooling room, which 
should be as near as possible to the wrapping depart- 
ment. After the cakes leave the pans a great deal of 
care must be taken in the proper wrapping and pack- 
ing. The automatic conveyors are of course most de- 
sirable, but where they cannot be installed, wrapping 
benches may be provided with convenient storage 
Shelves for wax paper, cartons, cake boxes, tags, etc. 
Usually this work is done by girls, who should be 
thoroughly trained in neat, clean packing. 

Broken cakes or cakes carelessly wrapped quickly 
bring down sales volume. If the cakes are packed in 
cartons for shipping, the packers should be instructed 
to be careful in protecting each cake against the pos- 
sibility of breaking through handling of the package. 
The cake wrapping and packing department should, 
of course, be as close as possible to the shipping room. 
from which point the cakes are ‘to be delivered to the 
trucks or wagons. 


go AetOe of allowing drivers and salesmen 

select their daily requirements has proven disas- 
trous in many plants. A responsible shipping clerk 
must be in constant control of the shipping room 
Where trucks are used, a perfect arrangement is t« 
include in the shipping room a series of wire cage: 
into which the shipping clerk places the individua 
driver’s order and from which the driver loads hi: 
trucks. Through this method a complete check of ai 
outgoing cakes is constantly maintained. The sales 
men are usually able to leave their orders with th 
shipping clerk the night before, so that productio 
sheets may be made up and shipping cages loade 
before the driver’s arrival, saving a great deal o 
time and increasing the efficiency of the entire de 
partment. 


Pan Cleaning 

oo pan cleaning department requires a great dea 

of consideration. Cake pans are much more diffi 
cult to clean than bread pans, due to the fact tha 
cake mixtures usually contain a good quantity o* 
shortening, eggs, etc., which tend to adhere to th: 
pans and find their way into the corners and crevices. 
While paper liners are used to a great extent, most 
of the pans are heavily greased, so that thoroug!i 
cleaning between batches is most important. The 
grease on the pans tends to become rancid under hig) 
temperature conditions, and if any of it is allowed 
to remain in the pans for a few days the rancidity 
becomes evident and will naturally find its way into 
the next cake dough deposited into the pan, with di:- 
astrous results. This rancidity must be overcome by 
careful cleaning, and the most efficient method is to 
put all of the pans through a bath daily. A hot bath 
of alkaline water forced, if possible, through a spray 
or under pressure into the pans, is very desirable. 
Alkali works with fat, causing saponification, and when 
thoroughly rinsed serves very nicely in cleaning of 
dirt and grease from the pan. 

Some of the alkaline solutions that may be uscd 
consist of sodium phosphate and washing soda. /f 
washing soda is used, about three ounces to the gallon 
of water. is suggested. Sodium phosphate should |e 
included in no greater proportion than two to two 
and one half ounces to the gallon of water. Aft-r 
being cleaned in the solution, the pans should be ther- 
oughly rinsed in hot water and then set aside to dry. 
They should be greased as near the time of using 
as possible. 

The fundamental mechanical plans and procedure 
mentioned have much to do with the successful opera- 
tion of any cake plant, and while the selection of 
ingredients, operation and mixing of the doughs con- 
trols in a great measure the quality of the cake, the 
efficient handling of the equipment and the control of 
labor will have a great deal to do with the elimination 
of wasted time, efforts and materials, and make pos- 
sible a profitable cake production. 
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a O baker in the 
M: United States 
has done more 
to raise the 
standard of his 
> chosen vocation 
than has Gordon Smith, of 
[obile, Ala. No individual 
done more for his own 
.e town than Gordon 
th has done for Mobile. 
1 probably know and 
e read much about him 
the trades papers, but I 
pose to tell you some 
igs you have not read 
re. I shall tell you 
ut Gordon as a baker 
as a man. I shall tell 
something about his 
1e and his family. 
\ committee of the lead- 
bakers of the country 
in New Orleans a few 
rs ago. There had been 
h talk for a long time 
ut the desirability of 
ng a school for bakers 
ier the direction of the 
ional association, but 
hing had been done. 
don Smith and George 
rd were sitting in Gor- 
’s room at the hotel, dis- 
sing the need of the 
‘h talked of school. 
“Well, what shall we do 
uut it, George?” asked 
rdon. There was a si- 
ce; then, as if moved by 
same spirit, both men 
e and said, “We'll have 








school. Let’s put it 

Re 

Gordon Smith was soon thereafter elected president of the national associa- 
m. He threw all of his great physical energy, his time, and his personality 
to the accomplishment of that desired end. He was later elected president of 
e southeastern, now the southern, association. Here, again, all his energies 
‘re directed toward the establishing of the American Institute of Baking. 
day the many unselfish men in the business who rallied to the standard of their 
ider in those pioneer days can point with pride to the institute as the greatest 
complishment of the past 10 years. 

I have heard men of the broadest experience say that the southern association 
s done more for the American Institute of Baking than any gther association 

this country, and those men know who was the inspiration behind the southern 
ssociation in the struggle for a national school of baking. 

President Roberts, of the southern association, said to me a few years ago, 
Do you know that Gordon Smith has more influence in the baking business than 
ny 10 other members you can pick out?” Maybe so. I am telling you what 
ne of his able colleagues said. So much for Smith’s zeal and work for the 
levation and progress of the baking business. 

Now for Mobile. Gordon Smith has never sought office. He has been sought 
ut as the man who could lead a good cause to success. During the World War, 
1. committee went out to his bakery and told him it wanted him to take the 
leadership of the Liberty Loan drive, so he was made chairman of the first drive. 
He put it over, and was made chairman of each successive drive, with the same 
result, 

The Chamber of Commerce elected him president of that body because there 
vas an important thing to be done—the constitution of the state must be amended 
before the port of Mobile could be developed. The directors of the chamber 
believed Gordon could lead them to success, so they elected him. His first ques- 
tion after being installed was, “What will it be necessary to do to accomplish 
the adoption of an amendment?” The answer was, “Raise $45,000 to educate the 
oters of the state.’ It was done. The next election passed the amendment, 
ind the work of developing the port has been going forward ever since. 
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Gordon Smith 

and His Three Sons, 
John Roy, 

Gordon, Jr., 

and Donald. 
Below, the Bakery 
and the 

Smith Mansion 

at Mobile, Ala. 
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Gordon Smith was elected president of the Rotary Club, because he was a 
man whom the Rotarians delight to honor. Fhe Country Club was in debt. It 
elected Gordon president, and he and his associates lifted the debt. 

I was in his office when a committee from the Y. M. C. A. came in and asked 
him to take the chairmanship of the annual drive. He was a busy man, and 
begged to be excused. The speaker told him he believed the success of the drive 
depended on Gordon’s leading them. Gordon suggested the names of some other 
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good men, but before the committee left 
he had agreed to take the chairmanship 
if none of the others would consent. Re- 
sult: Gordon accepted the chairmanship 
and led the drive to success. He had 
already held the same position in a suc- 
cessful drive for the Knights of Colum- 
bus. 

One day the Rotary Club was invited 
to have luncheon at one of the orphan 
asylums. There was no milk on the 
table. A Rotarian asked an attendant 
why the children did not have milk. 
The answer was that milk for every meal 
could not be afforded. Then a certain 
Rotarian arose and made a speech. The 
club appointed a committee to look into 
conditions of all the orphan homes in 
Mobile—five or six of them. None of 
them had énough money to provide the 
children with all the necessities. Result: 
a committee of citizens was appointed, 
and Gordon Smith was made director of 
the drive. The sum of $50,000 was set 
as the sum necessary to provide all the 
orphans’ homes as they should be pro- 
vided for during the year. A week was 
set as the time the drive should last. 
Gordon’s check for $1,200 went in the hat 
first. The amount was oversubscribed. 
Every year since, Gordon Smith has led 
the drive for the orphans’ homes of 
Mobile. Will Mobile ever need to build 
a monument of stone to the memory of 
Gordon Smith? 

One day during the late war, when 
Mobile was crowded with war workers, a 
committee of women came out to the 
bakery and told_Mr. Smith they must 
have #6,000 to hamdle the work they 
must do, and that he alone could lead 
them. Plans were made for a four days’ 
drive. At the end of the third day the 
committee, headed by Gordon, had raised 
$9,000. 

I have not told you that Gordon is a 
director in one of the biggest banks in 
Mobile, nor of many more clubs and 
societies of which he has been president. 
I am simply setting before you facts 
about what he has done and is doing for 
Mobile as her first citizen. I say first 
citizen advisedly, too. He was the first 
man to be elected to that honor, and 
given a loving cup as proof of the posi- 
tion he held in the esteem of his friends. 

One night, Gordon was sitting at home 
in his library reading from the life of 
Roosevelt to a close friend—just the two 
of them and their wives—when a rap on 
the door called Gordon out. His neigh- 
bors bégan to come in. They were lined 
up out to the sidewalk and down the 
street. So well had the affair been 
planned that Gordon knew nothing about 
what was to take place. He stood at the 
door and shook hands with the men as 
they came in, and he called all of the 
125 except a very few by their first 
names. 

Quietly his friends had gotten to- 
gether, chipped in to buy the loving cup, 
which was of gold, to give to their first 
citizen. That was not all—they gave him 
a handsomely bound book with the auto- 
graph of each of those 125 friends of 
his, and the book was placed in a box 
made for that purpose. Ask Gordon 
what his most valued possession is. He 
won't say it’s the gold cup, but he will 
mention the Book of Friends, the pre- 
amble of which reads as follows: 

In spontaneous recognition of his 
personal worth, his generous and 
kindly heart, his broad charity, his 
inspiring leadership and his un- 
selfish service, this loving cup is pre- 
sented to 

GORDON SMITH 


by his friends and fellow-citizens, 

as an expression of their abiding 

love and esteem. 
Mobile, Ala., Feb. 24, 1922. 

One day recently I was in Gordon’s 
office. Some man had failed, and given 
up. Gordon was indignant—not at the 
failure, but at the giving up. He said, 
“Every business man ought to read the 
book of Job once a year. It would do 
him good.” Then he told me this story: 

One cold morning his father, who was 
a sturdy, old-time Scotchman, sent him 
down to the river in New Orleans to 
deliver bread to the boats before day- 
light. Gordon was cold. His hands were 
cold—his feet were cold. He thought he 
was about to freeze. He had read in 


story’ books about people who froze to 
death. 


That seemed a terrible thing to 
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a 18-year-old boy. So he went back to 
the shop without delivering the bread. 
His father asked him why he came back. 
He replied that he was afraid he would 
freeze. “Well,” said his father, “you 
had better freeze than be a quitter.” 
That happened a long time ago, but I 
noticed Gordon remembered it very 
clearly. ‘ 

On the same day we were talking 
about golf, and men and things in gen- 
eral. He said to a rich man with whom 
he played, “Sam, you think too much 
about golf. When you come out here, 
why don’t you enjoy the whole thing— 
the scenery? Just look at those woods! 
Look, you can see Mobile Bay eight 
miles away. Wonderful sight!” That 
little speech brought back to my mind 
a vacation I spent in Mobile several 
years ago. Gordon taught me to play 
golf, if I may be said to play. He 
would come by the house for me at 4:30 
a.m., and we would be on the course at 
sunrise, Gordon was as joyous as a col- 
lege girl going home on her first Christ- 
mas vacation. He loved to watch the sun 
come up, and see it shining on the dewy 
grass. He liked to watch the changing 
colors of the morning sky. There was 
not a thing of beauty in the whole land- 
scape that he did not see and enjoy. 

He is absolutely unspoiled by the pass- 
ing years and by success. Roosevelt was 
like that all his life, you remember. So 
was Lincoln. Think of the many men 
you know who have been successful in 
the full sense of that word, and see how 
many of them are simple, direct and 
unspoiled, full of the joy and enthusiasm 
of youth, 

Gordon did not have an opportunity 
for an education, though his mother was 
a highly educated woman and he inher- 
ited many of her fine characteristics. 
From her he learned to love books, and 
to read the best authors. He still has 
the habit. So, today, you will find him 
of evenings in his well-filled library, 
reading from the choicest of the old mas- 
ters of literature. Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Balzac, Washington Irving, his- 
tory, biography, all are there, and he 
knows them as he does his friends. 
Dickens is his favorite author. 

How did he do it? I'll tell you. He 
never seems to be in a hurry, yet he never 
wastes time. During the 15 years I lived 
in Mobile I never saw Gordon downtown 
at night except to attend some important 
meeting or at a show with his family. 
You can find him in his library, surround- 
ed by his family, any evening after sup- 
per. 

The family consists of three boys, all 
of whom are in the business, and three 
girls. John Roy, the oldest, is married, 
has a daughter, is vice president of the 
Smith Bakery, Inc., and lives around the 
corner. Mary Janet, the oldest girl, 
is married, has a daughter and lives in 
the neighborhood. ‘The other two boys 
and two girls are at home. Mrs, Smith, 
whom many of you know, for Gordon 
rarely ever leaves home without her, is 
queen of the realm, and rules with a gen- 
tle but a firm hand. Gordon will tell you 
that half the honor of his success belongs 
to mother. 

The other night I ~— in unan- 
nounced, Gordon sat under his reading 
lamp with a volume of Joseph Conrad in 
his hand. His daughter was at the piano. 
Mrs. Smith was reading. ‘The grand- 
children were playing on the floor. Gor- 
don will tell you that such evenings are 
his happiest times. 

So far I have not mentioned the busi- 
ness. Smith’s bakery is 25 years old. A 
quarter of a century ago, Gordon came 
to Mobile to take a job in a small wooden 
shop on the corner of Dauphin and Hallet 
streets. R. O. Harris, a groceryman, had 
the shop left on his hands. He liked 
young Gordon, and sold him the shop on 
credit. Gordon went to work—made good 
bread, advertised his bread, gave good 
service, and paid for the shop. Most of 
you know what he has accomplished. His 
present plant covers almost a quarter of 
the block. Last year he built a new cake- 
shop three stories high, the expanding 
business demanding more room, Besides 
the cake department, the new building 
houses a well-equipped laboratory, with 
Roy, who is a graduate of the Dunwoody 
Institute, in charge. All materials used 
in the bakeshop are thoroughly tested. 
Few institutions of the kind have as com- 





plete laboratory facilities. Few men are 
so well equipped to handle the problems 
that confront a chemist as is J. Roy 
Smith. 

Smith’s White Fruit Cake is known 
from coast to coast. Thousands of pounds 
are shipped to people all the way from 
New York to Havana, Cuba. This year 
he had mail orders from Canada and 
Japan. Patrons on his mailing list are 
not urged to buy the cake; they are in- 
vited. Smith takes as much pride in that 
cake as he does in his golf game, and 
tries as hard to make it better every time. 

Today the style of the firm is “Smith's 
Bakery, Inc.” The Mobile plant is head- 
quarters. There is a branch plant in 
Pensacola, Fla., which is under the man- 
agement of a nephew of Gordon’s. Both 
plants are equipped throughout with the 
latest and best machinery. 

The stock in Smith’s Bakery, Inc., is 
owned by the family. Gordon is presi- 
dent, J. Roy is vice president, Gordon, 
Jr., is secretary and treasurer, and Don- 
ald, not yet of age, is a stockholder. All 
of them are at work in the Mobile plant. 
There is no stock for sale. 

There is a club house, the only strictly 
bakers’ club house I know of in the South. 
It’s a cottage adjoining the bakery on 
Dauphin Street. The club is equipped 
with parlors, smoking room, card room, 
billiard room, dining room and kitchen. 
Any man in the employ of the company 
may be a member. The officers are elect- 
ed from the membership by a majority 
vote. 

One of Gordon Smith's greatest 
achievements was the launching of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
You know to what proportions the or- 
ganization has grown. You know what 
the organization has done and is doing 
for the baking business as a whole. The 
baking business, through co-operation, 
has done as much for the allied trades. I 
wish I could express just the spiritual 
Significance of the organization of the 
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allied tradesmen—I mean what it has 
meant to us as men. It’s something like 
two countries making peace with each 
other and co-operating in all their rela- 
tions. I’ve been to bakers’ conventions 
in the old days when the salesmen were 
asked not to come to some of the meet- 
ings of the bakers. Now, contrast that 
with the feeling of genuine friendship 
that you find between bakers and sales- 
men. Look back and see how far up the 
hill we have climbed in a few short 
years. “Daddy of the Allied Trades”— 
a title of honor that couldn’t have been 
conferred by any monarch, 
Oxiver L. Sreere. 


CANADIANS INVESTIGATE 
MERGERS’ ACTIVITIES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian govern- 
ment has lately been making a quiet in- 
vestigation into the effect of ownership 
of several large Canadian baking con- 
cerns by an American merger. Com- 
plaints were reaching various officials 
that this combination was a menace to the 
consumer, and the department of labor set 
out to get the facts. So far no report has 
been forthcoming, but it is understood 
that the inquiry has not shown any re- 
straint of trade or undue influence over 
prices of bread in tnis country. Should 
the investigators find warrant for it, a 
much fuller and more searching inquiry 
will follow. 


ARMY MEN WILL STUDY BAKING 

Cuicaco, Iri,—Students at the Subsis- 
tence School of the Sixth Corps Area, ac- 
companied by L. C. Webster, lieutenant 
instructor, visited the American Institute 
School-of Baking on Jan. 8. It is the 
plan of the army to detail one man to 
each class of the school of baking, and 
in this manner bring the skill and effi- 
ciency taught there to the feeding of our 
soldiers. 








The Modern Industrial Partnership Between 
Miller and Baker 


From an Address by Ashby Miller, Assistant General Sales Manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., at the Recent Midyear Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 


HERE is a new era in the business of 

milling flour and the baking of it into 

bread. The time has passed when 
the miller can say to the baker, “there’s 
the flour you bought; do the best you can 
with it.” Nor does the baker receive it 
with suspicion any longer, for he knows 
the miller has formed a partnership with 
him and that the miller is selecting and 
blending his wheat and grinding it into 
the kind of flour that his contact with the 
baker shows him is necessary. 

An up-to-date miller today comes to 
you, first to find out what you require 
before offering to sell you, and when he 
finds out your needs he makes the flour 
that will bring you the greatest results in 
the quality and quantity of your loaves 
and in the financial return therefrom. It 
may be this fact is not yet wholly credited 
by all bakers, and that some of them think 
that if they can get just old-time flour 
they can do the rest and need no help 
from the miller in operating their bakery. 
But with the trend of the times and the 
competitive outlook as we see it today, no 
baker should shut his mind against the 
progressive miller who generously offers 
to form a partnership with him. 

I believe implicitly, no matter how big 
the bakery combinations may be, there is 
a place in our great American scheme of 
things for the small baker as well as the 
big one. When the miller comes to you 
and offers you the full resources of his 
laboratories, his testing room and _ his 
experts, without cost, don’t look upon his 
offer with suspicion. Maybe your busi- 
ness has not progressed sufficiently as 
yet to permit you to employ experts in the 
various lines of your endeavor, as some 
of the larger bakers and combinations 
have,—so why not use the splendid serv- 
ice that the progressive miller offers you? 
Remember that service is made up of the 
closest kind of contact with all kinds of 
bakers, which gives the greatest familiar- 
ity to the bakers’ needs. 


Naturally the question will arise, Is not 
such a miller trying to put me under ob- 
ligation to him in this offer? This is a 
natural question, but the answer to it is 
true, and that answer is that the miller 
is doing this work because he believes 
that such assistance to the baker will 
eventually so improve the quality of the 
bread and, through judicious advertising, 
so increase the consumption of bread per 
capita in this country that the baker will 
have to buy more flour than he is now 
buying and, in consequence, in this indi- 
rect way the miller will increase his busi- 
ness. 

There isn’t any nigger in the woodpile 
proposition. This is a cold, natural busi- 
ness sequence, The more bread you can 
make the American household consume, 
the more bread the baker will have to 
make to meet the demand and, naturally, 
the more flour the miller will have to mill 
to supply the baker, and there is the meat 
in the coconut. Hundreds of bakers have 
already recognized the force and truth of 
this answer, They realize that, in this 
new era that has come upon the bakery 
trade, every means to advance their inter- 
est under the stiff competition that is 
bound to follow, every penny that they 
can save in the operation of their shop 
and in the cost of their loaf, will be neces- 
sary. 

The changed attitude between miller 
and baker in the past few years must 
mean increased prosperity for both. It 
must mean, too, that as in all relations, 
whether among nations or men, the better 
we know each other the more we trust 
each other; and although I know the dan- 
gers that beset the prophet, yet I will be 
so bold as to predict that the better the 
miller knows the baker and his problems, 
and the more fully the baker accepts the 
sincerity of the por’ Mn intentions to serve 
him, the stronger becomes the firm Miller 
& Baker, Inc., with increased prosperity 
to both members of the firm. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Baking Bread Using Only the Panary Fermentation, or Mechanical 
Modification of Dough 


(Continued from page 332.) 


pins (10) move forward outside the fixed pins (12) 
the dough is packed and squeezed between the wall of 
the bowl and the fixed pins. Next, when a pair of the 
moving pins straddle the fixed pins the dough is pulled 
ind torn. 

Formula and method used in making baking tests: 


Flour 340 grams 

Water 210 cc (exact amount determined 
by an absorption test) 

Yeast 10 grams Sugar 15 grams 

Salt 5 grams Lard 5 grams 


Water at 32 degrees centigrade is mixed with the 
ist, salt and sugar, and the mixture is poured into 
the bowl of the machine. Then the flour previously 
irmed to 82 degrees is added together with the lard, 

d the machine is started. It must be started slowly, 
or some of the flour will be thrown out. 
Disk 4 revolves at about 120 r.p.m. A 
slower speed was used in some of the first 
trials. 

In making bread, using the customary 
period of fermentation, the machine is 
rin about two minutes at 120 r.p.m., or 
four minutes at 60 r.p.m. This gives a 
thorough mixing. The dough is then 
placed in a tall jar, where it is allowed 
tc rise to a maximum, then worked in the 
nds, and returned to the jar and al- 
\,wed to rise one third the time of the 
first rise. Then it is again worked in the 

nds, and placed in a special baking pan. 

is pan is described in Kansas Experi- 

nt Station Bulletin 202, page 14. The 

cial feature of this pan is a rod plunger 
|, !d by an oval disk which rests on the top 
of the dough. As the dough rises, it 

shes up this rod, This makes it possible 

have all doughs rise the same amount 
Lefore placing in the oven, The last or 
ponary fermentation usually takes from 
15 to 55 minutes. 


Experimental Trials with Mechanical 
Mixing 


N presenting the following photographs 

of bread produced in a number of tests, 
together with some of the data, we have 
not followed the chronological sequence of 
the different trials, nor do we give the 
results of all the trials, as that would be 
too voluminous. Only enough are given to 
present the main facts as observed. 

In the first trial, to find the length of 
time necessary to work the dough in order 
to bring about mechanical modification, 
the machine was run at 60 r.p.m, and the 
time of treatment varied from three to 
forty minutes. For comparison the dough 
for one loaf was mixed three minutes, and 
then given the usual two fermentations 
previous to panning. The rest were placed 
in the pan direct fram the machine. As 
oon as the dough had risen the standard 
amount, which is 8 cm measured on the 
plunger, it was placed in the oven. The 
imain results obtained are given in table 
! and illustrated in figure 2. 

TABLE I 
The effects of mixing for different lengths 


time (in minutes) on the quality of bread 

ked with only the panary fermentation: 
Total time of Time of 

», of mechanical fermentation Time of 

loafon treatment previous panary fer- 


Mig. 2 60 r.p.m. to panning mentation 
cceee 3 2 40 
eeese 3 0 49 

6 0 46 

10 0 45 

eee 15 ° 0 40 
Coneee 20 0 42 
26 0 41 

30 0 45 


Loaf No. 1, mixed three minutes and then fer- 
inented the usual way, was in all respects better than 
loaf No, 2, mixed the same length of time but placed 
'\ the pan and then baked as soon as the dough had 

sen to the same volume as dough from loaf No. 1. 
ihere is no doubt about the advantage of fermenta- 
tion when the ordinary amount of mixing is used. 

The photograph shows a progressive improvement 

volume and texture with the lengthening of the time 
of mixing. Dough mixed for 15 minutes produced in 
(‘ery way a better loaf than the one mixed three 
ininutes and then fermented. The time required for 
nary fermentation was nearly the same when 15 to 
“5 minutes of mechanical action was used as when the 
dough was fermented previous to panning. This shows 
that mechanical treatment of dough may accomplish 
results similar to those caused by yeast action. 

_ In the above experiment, the yeast was mixed with 

‘he sugar and water, and then allowed to ferment for 
minutes before mixing the dough. Whether this 

preliminary yeast fermentation was necessary to se- 

cure the best results was determined in the next ex- 

periment, 

"he results obtained in the experiment planned to 


determine the influence of giving or not giving the 
yeast a 30-minute preliminary fermentation are shown 
in figure 3. Loaves 1 and 2 were mixed 10 minutes, 
and loaves 3 and 4 15 minutes (60 r.p.m.). The yeast 
used for loaves 1 and 3 was given no preliminary fer- 
mentation, while for loaves 2 and 4 the yeast, sugar 
and water mixture was fermented for 30 minutes at 
90 degrees Fahrenheit. The photograph does not re- 
veal any apparent advantage obtained from this pre- 
liminary yeast fermentation. 

The loaves shown in figure 4 were all baked without 
using the preliminary yeast fermentation. The figures 
obtained are given in table II. 

TABLE II 
Baking bread without the preliminary fermentation with 


yeast, but mixing the dough for different lengths of time 
(in minutes) and using only the panary fermentation: 





Baking Results of Mechanical Fermentation Experiments 


Total time 
of mechanical Time of fermenta- Time 


No. of loaf treatment tion previous of panary 


on Fig. 4 60 r.p.m. to panning fermentation 
Siew Came tae cad 3 117 40 
EPR EE Eee 3 0 61 
Dive ves eerews nee 6 0 58 
Gevccvccscvcecces 10 0 54 
Drecnscupevescene 15 0 54 
— PEEPEET TEL 20 0 54 
304 Whe 60 er ¥0s4004 80 0 55 
Da asracredcevverte 40 0 65 


The texture of the loaves shown in figure 4 is not 
as good as of those shown in figure 2, The figures for 
time of fermentation show that the periods for panary 
fermentation were longer than in the previous experi- 
ment. That this was due to the omission of the pre- 
liminary yeast fermentation is not probable. The 
loaves in figure 8 do not show any improvement due 
to this preliminary yeast fermentation. Several sub- 
sequent experiments tended to show that if good re- 
sults are to be obtained by the method of mechanical 
modification it is very necessary to have the correct 
amount of water, as too much or too little has a 
marked influence on the texture of the bread, as well 
as other factors which measure quality of loaf. The 
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amount of mixing in reference to the age and quality 
of the flour was also found to be very important. 
What would happen if the mechanical modification 
was used together with the usual pre-panary fermen- 
tation of the dough? To obtain an answer to this 
question was the object of the next experiment. 
TABLE III 
Effect of mixing dough different lengths of time (in 


minutes), combined with the usual two periods of fermen- 
tation previous to panning: 


Time 
of pre- Time of 
No. of Time of panary panary Total ex- Tex- 
loaf on mixing fermen- fermen- pansion of Vol. of ture 
Fig. 5 60 r.p.m. tation tation dough, ce loaf, ce pet 
1 1 119 38 1,950 1,860 94 
2 3 117 38 2,250 1,940 96 
3 6 114 35 2,100 1,965 96 
4 10 110 45 2,100 2,030 96 
5 15 105 40 2,250 1,900 94 
6 20 100 40 1,750 1,860 92 
7 oc. 8 90 45 1,750 1,840 85 
Boescesece 60 60 42 1,050 1,485 60 


In this experiment various doughs were treated in 
the machine from 1 to 60 minutes, allowed to rise 
once, then punched down and allowed to rise a second 
time, after which they were placed in the 
pan. The results are illustrated in figure 
5, and the figures are given above. 

There was a progressive increase in 
volume of loaf with the increase in time 
of treatment up to 10 minutes, after which 
there was a progressive decrease in vol- 
ume. The best texture was obtained when 
the dough was mixed from three to ten 
minutes (60 r.p.m.). The most significant 
results are the figures for time required 
for pre-panary fermentation. These show 
a progressive decrease. This means that 
the machine has accomplished some of the 
work in breaking down the gluten. The 
purpose of the usual dough fermentation 
is to modify gluten texture in such a way 
as to make it more easily expansible. 
That excessive mixing will do too much of 
this work is shown by the decreased loaf 
volume and the heavy texture of the loaves 
mixed the longer periods. 


Effect on Different Kinds of Flour 


T seemed desirable to apply this method 

to different kinds of flour. For this 
purpose the college flour was used in com 
parison with that of two other mills, as 
well as clear flour from the college mill. 
The results obtained are given in table 
IV. All doughs were mixed 15 minutes 
(60 r.p.m.) except No. 1, which was mixed 
three minutes and then given the usual 
two pre-panary periods of fermentation. 

TABLE IV 

Results of using mechanical modification 

on several kinds of flour 





Zz - ° 3 

we Be & ~ 

5 =e = . 

Flour oe o t 

College flour — 154 1,930 95 96 
College flour an 65 1,955 99 Th) 
College flour ; a 63 2,085 99 99 
Mill No. 1 .. ion @ 2 1,945 100 99 
Pe we BD secees 5 51 1,950 98 96 
a © seseess. © 50 2,045 100 99 
Mill No. 2 ..... 7 45 2,070 100 99 
Clear, College mill 8 50 1,790 90 90 
Clear, College mill 9 48 1,695 90 90 


These figures show that the flours from 
mills Nos. 1 and 2 made as good bread by 
this method as the flour from the college 
mill. They also show that the clear flour 
was inferior to the patent. It is, however, 
possible that a better loaf could have been 
secured from the clear if the amount of 
water and the time of mixing had been 
more adapted to the requirements of this 
flour. Subsequent experiments showed 
that these two factors have a marked in- 
fluence on the results. 

In all the preceding trials, 10 grams of yeast were 
used for each loaf. This is about 3 per cent, based on 
the weight of flour, and is the amount used by some 
commercial bakers. ‘That the addition of ammonium 
chloride when mixing the dough decreases the time of 
fermentation, increases the oven spring and loaf vol- 
ume, and improves the texture of bread, was shown by 
figures published in Bulletin 190, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station (1913). It was thought desirable 
to see what effect the addition of this salt would have 
when used in connection with mechanical modification. 
Only one experiment was made, and the results are 
shown in table V. In mixing the dough for both 
loaves, 0.4 gram ammonium chloride was added, but 
for loaf (2) only half the usual amount of yeast was 
used, 


TABLE V 


Effect of adding ammonium chloride and decreasing the 
amount of yeast: 


Amount Minutes 


Loaf o for panary Loaf vol- Texture, 

No. yeast, grams fermentation ume, cc per cent 
1 10 65 2,060 98 
POUT ETT TY. 5 88 1,875 96 
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These figures are too few to warrant any definite 
conclusion, but they indicate that adding ammonium 
chloride will not compensate for this large decrease 
in yeast. More experiments should be made on this 
problem. 

Fifteen minutes is rather a long time for mixing 
dough. The rate of the machine was therefore in- 
creased from 60 to 120 r.p.m. After several trials it 
was found that six to seven minutes’ mixing would 
then produce as good bread as the 15 minutes or 
longer at the slower rate. It was also found that the 
correct amount of water for the dough was an exceed- 
ingly important factor. Either too slack dough or 
too dry dough would not give good results. The 
danger of overmixing was greater when the dough 
was too dry than when it was too wet. 

Results obtained on time of mixing are given in 
table VI, and illustrated by loaves 1, 2 and 6 in 
figure 6. In this case all doughs received 205 cc of 
water, which appeared to be the minimum required 
for making good bread of that particular flour. 


TABLE VI 


Influence of time of mixing at 120 r.p.m. on quality 
of bread: 
Minutes Tex- 
No. on Minutes of fer- Loaf Color, ture, 
Fig. 6 mixed mentation volume, cc per ct. per ct. 
Fd es ceeeve 47 1,810 95 88 
Scccsccecscs 6 45 1,910 97 98 
Bieccerscoses 7 48 1,985 99 99 


Several additional trials indicated that the mini- 
mum time necessary is five minutes, and the maximum 
seven minutes, providing the correct amount of water 
is used. As good a loaf was obtained in several trials 
with five minutes’ mixing of a dough a little dry as 
with more than seven minutes’ mixing of one that 
was too slack. 

Results obtained on varying the amount of water 
are given in table VII, and illustrated by loaves 2, 3, 
7 and 8 on figure 6. The doughs for all loaves were 
mixed seven minutes, except 7, which was mixed five 
minutes, and 8, which w4s mixed 10 minutes. 


TABLE VII 


Influence of different amounts of water on the quality 

of bread: 
Minutes Tex- 
No. on Amt. of of fer- Loaf Color, ture, 
Fig. 6 water, cc mentation volume, cc per ct. per ct. 
Becveewssecs 195 46 1,500 95 80 
Wnse sueceee 195 49 1,740 93 85 
200 41 1,770 95 90 
Be cccstcccs 205 48 1,985 99 99 
210 43 1,880 98 98 
Meessnesece 215 41 1,935 99 97 


The poorest loaf was obtained with 195 cc of water 
and 10 minutes’ mixing. The five-minute mixing with 
the same amount of water gave a better loaf. This 
result was confirmed several times in different trials. 
Excessive mixing of too dry dough produces a loaf 
which has a texture similar to that produced when 
wheat is bin burnt or stack burnt. The 205 ce of 
water produced the best loaf, but an additional 10 ce 
did not appear to be too much. The smaller loaf 
with 210 cc water showed a slight blackening on the 
bottom, indicating excessive heat, and this accounts 
for the smaller volume. 


Experiments in the Use of Lactic Acid 


HE use of lactic acid has been advocated in con- 

nection with short- or no-time dough methods. It 
is generally thought that for best results the dough 
should have a certain degree of acidity or hydrogen-ion 
concentration as measured by a certain pH value. In 
short- or no-time dough methods this acidity does not 
have time to develop. The results of using lactic acid 
are given in table VIII and illustrated by loaves 3, 4, 
5, in figure 6. Formulas for short-time dough specify 
0.4 cc U. S. P, lactic acid for each pound dough, and 
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this amount was used as a standard for comparison. 
All doughs were mixed seven minutes, 120 r.p.m. 


TABLE VIII 


Influence of lactic acid in connection with different 
amounts of water on the quality of bread: 


Minutes’ 

Amt. No. of Ce of time of Tex- 

of loaf on lactic fermen- Loaf vol- Color, ture, 
water Fig.6 acidused tation ume,ce perct. per ct. 
215 3 0.0 41 1,935 99 97 
205 4 0.4 44 1,965 99 99 
210 0.4 42 2,025 99 99 
215 5 0.4 44 1,985 98 99 
205 0.2 42 1,865 97 92 
210 0.2 42 1,845 96 94 
215 0.2 44 1,955 97 96 
215 0.2 48 1,930 95 98 
220 0.2 45 2,000 98 99 


The results indicate an advantage in the use of 
lactic acid, as shown by the slight improvement of 
loaf volume and texture. The greatest advantage 
seems to be that a small variation in amount of water 
makes less difference when lactic acid is used. 

The data presented in table IX were secured from 
flour obtained from two commercial mills (not the 
same ones previously mentioned), flour from the col- 
lege mill, some of which was about one month old, 
which had been used in several of the preceding ex- 
periments, and some only a few days old. All doughs 
were mixed seven minutes, except the one designated 
Mill A-1, which was mixed two minutes and then given 
the usual two pre-panary fermentations. 


TABLE IX 


The effect of mechanical modification secured on two 
commercial flours; on college flour; some about one month 
old, and some only a few days old. 


| e ® 
7. é . 
be Bee ° 
s ¥e § ee 
F 88 §& . oes 
a) 3&8 ~ A] g 
Description of = ES ge = 3 
2 
flour— is) a“ a” 5) & 
| OP arr (1) 200 146 1,760 96 90 
BE BD cccccccccccese (2) 200 45 1,590 90 80 
EES BD cccccccscvoces (3) «210 9 1,660 90 82 
BEG BD cccccrceccosee (1) 215 41 2,060 100 100 
BE DB cccccccvecceecs (*2) 216 44 2,060 100 100 
College mill— 
One month old ...... (1) 210 44 1,820 94 92 
One month old ...... (2) 216 45 1,880 94 96 
One month old ...... (*3) 216 48 1,930 95 98 
One month old ...... (*4) 220 45 2,000 98 99 
Few days old ........ (1) «190 50 1,605 88 85 
Few days old ........ (*2) 200 48 1,675 88 88 


*Lactic acid was added in mixing the dough for these 
loaves. 

Flour from Mill A was probably a cut or stuffed 
straight. The figures obtained indicate that a poor 
flour will give better results with the usual method of 
pre-panary fermentation, The amount of water used 
for this flour was the optimum which could be used. 
The dough went slack in the machine when mixed for 
seven minutes, which indicates a weakness. Mill B is 
a medium-sized mill situated in the center of the 
western Kansas wheat belt, and has a reputation for 
making a strong flour. The importance of the correct 
amounts of water is indicated by the results obtained 
on the college flour. The figures also indicate that this 
method of mechanical modification reveals the effect 
of aging. ‘The use of lactic acid seemed to be an 
advantage. 

The figures presented in these various tables indi- 
cate that a very profound change can be effected by 
mechanical mixing, and that this mixing can be made 
to do the work usually accomplished by yeast in the 
ordinary pre-panary fermentation. The results also 
indicate the desirability of doing more work in order 
to throw light on several questions raised by this in- 
vestigation. 


Gluten in Mechanically Modified Dough 


HEN ordinary dough made from mixing wheat 

flour and water is worked and washed in water 
there is obtained a yellowish rubbery substance known 
as gluten. A number of trials of washing gluten from 
mechanically modified dough were made. An attempt 
was first made to wash the gluten over a piece of 
bolting cloth. This did not seem to have any advan- 
tage except in catching any material accidentally 
dropped from the hands. After several trials it was 
found that best results could be obtained by placing 
a small amount of dough in the hollow of the left 
hand and working it with the fingers of the right 
hand. No attempt was made to secure quantitative 
results. A small amount of dough was taken at dif- 
ferent intervals of working the mixer, as well as under 
various other conditions. The following is a summary 
of the observations that were made. 

Gluten from dough just well mixed, which occurs 
in three to four minutes with the 60 r.p.m. or in two 
minutes with 120 r.p.m., was normal in every way. 
Gluten obtained after five minutes’ mixing at 120 r.p.m. 
or ten minutes at 60 r.p.m. manifested a weakened 
structure. It had lost some of its rubbery strength 
or resilience. At the end of five minutes’ mixing at 
120 r.p.m. the gluten begins to go to pieces very rap- 
idly. At the end of six minutes of mixing the gluten 
was very difficult to wash, and what was generally 
obtained had a granular appearance, with little or no 
coherence and no resiliency. At the end of seven min- 
utes, it was as a rule impossible to wash any gluten 
from the dough. The starch and the proteins seemed 
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to be so intimately mixed that the whole would simply 
be reduced to a gravy when water was added. It 
appeared as if the gluten strands had been reduced to 
exceedingly fine meshes inclosing the starch grains. 
When this has happened, the gluten filaments are prob- 
ably exceedingly attenuated, and hence have little re- 
sistance. If a very small stream of water is allowed 
to fall upon such dough, fine fibrous looking filaments 
can be observed, but they appear short. The starch 
grains are apparently inclosed in a network of very 
fine gluten filaments from which it is practically im- 
possible to remove them by washing in water. It 
also appears that when the gluten strands have been 
reduced to this condition, they have undergone some 
structural modification. 

It appeared that a certain amount of recovery 
takes place in mechanically treated dough. At the 
end of seven minutes’ mixing at 120 r.p.m. it was 
seldom possible to obtain any gluten. With a speed 
of 60 r.p.m., gluten was obtained at the end of 15 
minutes, and that obtained at the end of 20 minutes 
was similar to that obtained at the end of six minutes’ 
mixing at 120 r.p.m. For mixing at any speed it was 
easier to obtain gluten if the dough was allowed to 
stand a while, and then washed, as compared with 
washing at once as soon as the dough was taken from 
the machine. This recovery could be observed in the 
gluten itself. Granular gluten obtained with six min- 
utes’ mixing at 120 r.p.m., when spread on a watch 
glass and allowed to stand, would regain a smal! 
amount of resiliency. At first the band of gluten 
would spread and manifest no “pull back.” After 
standing some time this “pull back” took place. 

Dough mechanically modified is rather sticky when 
first removed from the machine, and can be pulled into 
long strings. It appears as a mass of stringy material 
somewhat similar to pulled taffy when the bowl of 
the machine is fenvek, If such dough is smeared on 
a flat surface, using fingers or a spatula, it can be 
spread into a thin film. The dough can, however, be 
easily handled with greased hands. Some of the sticki- 
ness disappears on standing. 

C. L. Alsberg and E. P. Griffing have reported in 
a recent number of Cereal Chemistry that mechanical 
action in milling may have a profound influence on 
flour. They state that “from the most severely ground 
flour no gluten at all could be washed.” In severe 
grinding the protein colloid complexes are so broken 
own that they will not unite to form gluten strands 
of such strength that they are able to resist the me- 
chanical action of the water in the gluten washing 
process. : 

A few experiments were made in trying to measure 
input of electric current in the motor while the ma- 
chine was working. It would seem that the amount 
of current input should indicate strength or weakness 
in dough. Not enough work was done to warrant any 
conclusion. The results obtained, however, indicate 
that this measuring of curtent input may be of value 
in studies on flour strength, 

In a commercial adaptation of this method the 
question is suggested, “What amount of power is 
necessary to bring about this mechanical modification?” 
As far as we have studied this question, it appears 
that to bring about such results would require about 
twice the amount of mechanical energy now used in 
high-speed mixers. Will this pay? ‘The answer to 
this question will depend on the amount of saving in 
time and material due to shortening the period of 
fermentation. It would seem, however, that the saving 
effected would more than pay for the additional 
amount of mechanical power required. That a large 
saving in material would result in using this method 
follows from the fact that the period of fermentation 
is reduced more than one half. The elimination of 
the dough room would be another item of economy 
in time and expense. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Window Displays for the Valentine Season 


every time uses color combina- 

tions in his window displays. “Can 
you tell me the safe rule to follow in in- 
troducing color schemes in my feature 
window displays?” is the opening sen- 
tence in a letter which bobbed up in our 
nail the other day. Our correspondent 
-ontinues: “I’m a baker in a high class 
esidential section, and I’m scared to 
leath for fear of offending the artistic 

:sibilities of my customers and prospec- 
ve ones with color combinations that 
lash.” 

For the benefit of our correspondent 
nd other bakers troubled in the same 
iy, a safe rule is to use one strong 
olor, running all the way from the palest 
|.ade to the deepest hue. More than a 
core of shades come in blue, no one of 
ich “hits you in the eye,” vulgarly 
eaking. The same is true of red, green, 
»wn and yellow. Take the primary 
olor, yellow. You can start with the 
|-epest orange and gradually work your 
y down to the faintest primrose tint. 
With most timely events, two or three 
‘olors are identified and they are easy 

remember. Hallowe’en is black and 

een, or black and orange. Christmas 

a matter of red, green and white. St. 

ilentine’s Day calls for scarlet and 
gold, or white and scarlet. Easter in- 

lves purple and yellow. 

You can’t go far wrong in following 
tvese tips. St. Valentine’s Day, of all 
the timely events, offers few color per- 
rlexities. The scarlet and white, with 
ihe possible addition of gold, we well re- 
member from the many Valentines our 
friends used to send us. 

The high light of Feb. 14, from the 

ker’s standpoint, is the party. The 
vift trade is in the hands of those retail- 
ing candy, flowers, jewelry and perfume, 
hut there is usually a sufficient number of 
cal parties to warrant a display drive 
n elaborate cakes of the “made to or- 
der” kind and also the “ready to use” 
V iriety. 

Your display, if attractively done, will 

‘veal to local folk the extent of your re- 
ources, and if they have previously de- 
cided to hold a party without a Valentine 
ake, your trim should correct this ob- 

ious error. 


A\ every th we know gets cold feet 
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STRIKING EXAMPLE FROM OKLAHOMA 


THE most striking trim which our 

search yielded last February was that 
arranged by the Mrs. Simmons Home 
Bake Shop, Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
background was a series of sliding glass 
doors, above which was a cream enameled 
panel border. This bore a frieze of white 
crepe paper, over which scarlet paper 
hearts were studded about six inches 
apart. Down the lattice glass doors hung 
alternate fluted strips of scarlet and 
white crepe paper. 

At the center rear was a monster heart 

in a picture frame setting. The frame, 
about five feet wide by six feet high, was 
constructed of boards about a foot wide, 
covered with scarlet crepe paper to com- 
pose a deep border. Inside the hollow 
of the frame, white crepe paper was 
puffed to form a deep cavity, the deepest 
part of which was at the center. As the 
frame stood about 14 inches -away from 
he background, this hollow effect was 
achieved by joining all the ends of the 
white paper together on the rear center 
«lass doors, Nestling over most of the 
expanse of white crepe paper was a mon- 
ster scarlet heart, also cut out of crepe 
paper. This was pinned to the white 
inderneath. The upper right corner of 
the frame bore a few long sprays of arti- 
‘icial American Beauty roses—an appro- 
priate touch. The arrangement was re- 
peated at the lower left of the frame. 

On a low mound at the middle of the 
white glazed tiled floor was a fancy scar- 
let frosted cake, one tier, the scrollwork 
carried out with white sugar icing. It 
read “To My Valentine.” The mound 


was draped with scarlet crepe paper, the 
ends of which trailed to the floor at the 
front center, where a few small cake 
novelties for parties were grouped. 
Well spaced out on white lace paper 
mats elsewhere about the floor were little 
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groupings of individual fancy cake novel- 
ties for party purposes. On a tier of 
stands at each rear end larger cakes for 
the Valentine party were exhibited. 

While this trim was executed entirely 
with crepe paper, silk, or any of the silk 
substitutes, would have proved more ef- 
fective for the high class trade. More ex- 
pensive, of course. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of 
this seasonable display, the shop ran an 
attractive display advertisement, 5x24, 
in one of the local dailies. Under the 
caption of “Valentine Party Specials,” 
the following novelties were offered: 
“Large heart-shaped cakes — individual 
heart-shaped cakes—heart-shaped French 
pastries—heart-shaped butter cookies— 
heart-shaped mints. Designed and dec- 
orated to order.” 

The sentence below the listings, “Mail 
Orders Filled Promptly,” threw a new 
slant on the extent of the party business, 
in which this concern specializes. At the 
top of the advertisement two hearts were 





of calling attention to its Valentine party 
novelties. A large heart on the floor at 
the center was composed of many indi- 
vidual heart-shaped little cakes in scarlet 
and white color combinations. On the 
floor at the left a crescent was designed 
with fancy pastries, while at the right a 
star was outlined in the same manner 
with individual cakes. 

If a grocery concern such as the Luvera 
Grocery, Anacortes, Wash., can design a 
heart on the window floor with such dried 
fruits as raisins, apricots, prunes and 
nuts, so can the baker do likewise with 
these and other cake “makings.” In this 
way he can focus attention on richness 
and the purity of the ingredients em- 
ployed in his Valentine cake productions. 


FOLLOWING UP PARTY PROSPECTS 


ONE way to scout for Valentine party 

prospects is to consult the social items 
in the local newspaper late in January 
and early in February. If, for example, 
you read that “Mrs. Brown, 2253 Third 





An Oklahoma City Baker’s Attractive Valentine Window 


pierced by an arrow, with the caption: 
“T love you! Do you love me?” 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 


N asmall window C. O. Kennedy, Nash- 

ville, Tenn., adorned the background 
with thread chains of hearts and cupids, 
all of red paper. On the red crepe paper 
floor were heart-shaped cakes. Large 
cakes were grouped at the center, while 
at the sides were trays of such novelties 
as heart-shaped cookies, individual scar- 
let cakes, etc. The chandelier was deco- 
rated with a mass of scarlet and white 
crepe paper streamers, throwing the trim 
in a ruddy glow. 


THE PARTY ATMOSPHERE 


HE Ginter Co., Boston, conveyed the 

Valentine party atmosphere by the in- 
troduction of a small table, nicely set for 
afternoon tea. The cover was of white 
crepe paper, ornamented with red hearts. 
The exhibit on the table which command- 
ed the lion’s share of attention was a 
heart-shaped cake, covered with pink 
frosting, bordered with white, and topped 
with two white frosted cupids. The table 
was also set with an afternoon tea service 
and silverware, and lighted by a single 
electric candlestick. Signs called atten- 
tion to the alternative of having a slice of 
the Valentine cake served with the regu- 
lar afternoon tea in the restaurant sec- 
tion, or carrying the cake away for the 
party for a modest sum. 


HEARTS IN A HEART 


(THE Venus Sweets, Ltd., Montreal, 

Que., also made a line of fancy individ- 
ual cakes and pastries for either taking 
away or serving on the premises in the 
store’s tea room. It chose a striking way 








Street, is giving a Valentine party for 
her daughter and friends,” that should 
be your cue to call Mrs. Brown on the 
telephone and, in a “voice with a smile,” 
tell her about your Valentine party cake 
service. 

We know one baker who does this with 
excellent results. He also is friendly with 
the local stationer, who sells the bulk of 
the party decorations and favors. Every 
day he records the sales made to certain 
individuals, the names and addresses of 
which he turns over to the baker, who 
follows up these “leads” over the tele- 
phone. The baker, in turn, contributes to 
the stationer the names of prospects who 
have ordered cakes. The same arrange- 
ment might be made with the florist, jew- 
eler and druggist, all of whom attract a 
lot of Valentine party trade. This plan 
would work especially well in a small 
community, where everybody knows 
everybody. 

Your attractive display will help the 
cash register to function properly, but it 
should not be employed to the exclusion 
of other advertising mediums, all of 
which have their respective réles to play. 





SABBATH PADLOCKS FOR BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—Following the ex- 
ample of the prohibition authorities, the 
executive committee of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance decided at its last meeting to in- 
troduce a bill in the legislature to pad- 
lock places of business which violate the 
Sabbath law. Special attention is called 
in the bill to bakeries and groceries. 

This bill would compel the police to 
press charges of Sunday law violations, 
and courts to issue injunctions against 
persons or companies convicted. A sec- 
ond violation would constitute contempt 
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of court, calling for the closing of the 
place and revocation of the license. 

The executive committee of the alliance 
also approved a proposed amendment of 
the section of the Sabbath law which pro- 
hibits labor on Sunday, to provide that 
those who are required to work on Sun- 
day “in works of necessity and charity” 
shall receive a full 24-hour day off in the 
following six days, “in which they shall 
not be required to work except where an 
emergency shall clearly exist.” 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





CANADIAN TRADESMEN 
HOSTS AT BANQUET 


Toronto, Ont.—The trades allied to the 
baking industry tendered a banquet to 
the members of their association and their 
friends at the Toronto Canoe Club, on 
Dec. 29, which was an unqualified suc- 
cess. R. C. Brown, the president, pre- 
sided. 

Following the toast to the King, the 
president welcomed the allied trades 
members and the officers of the dominion 
bakers’ association and of the retail bak- 
ers’ association. He referred to the ex- 
cellent work accomplished by the allied 
trades association, particularly at the an- 
nual conventions. The object of the as- 
sociation was, he said, primarily to co- 
operate with the bakers’ association and 
to assist the industry as a whole. He was 
very optimistic of the future of Canada. 
The members of the allied trades should, 
he thought, be apostles of optimism. In 
concluding, he expressed his deep regret 
at leaving Canada and his severance with 
the association. 

At this point he retired from the chair, 
and T. G. Pendrith assumed it. The new 
president referred to the resignation of 
R. C. Brown, owing to his appointment 
to an important post with his firm in 
Europe, and called on H. E. Trent to 
present him with a solid silver cigarette 
case, suitably inscribed and bearing the 
crest of the allied trades association. 

Mr. Brown, in an appreciative speech, 
thanked the association for its kind re- 
membrance, and in conclusion said he had 
lived in several parts of the empire, such 
as India, Africa, Australia, and Great 
Britain, and in his opinion Canada was 
the best country under the British flag. 

Mr. Scott then favored the gathering 
with a song, entitled “National Melodies,” 
A. Miles, president of the retail bakers’ 
association, brought the greetings of his 
association, and H. E. Trent gave a short 
address on the aims and objects of the 
allied trades association. 

R. Dietrich, president of the Canadian 
Bread & Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who was one of the live wires in the 
“How-do-you-do” chorus, brought the 
greetings of the dominion association, and 
was optimistic for the future of the bak- 
ing industry. It was, he said, an indus- 
try to be proud of, as it was an important 
influence in the country. He also ex- 
pressed his regret at Mr. Brown’s depar- 
ture from Canada. 

Bromley’s orchestra with its many nov- 
elty features, entertained the gathering 
and kept things going from start to fin- 
ish. The “How-do-you-do” singers, con- 
sisting of N. Tolton, J. McCroarty, R. 
Dietrich, F. C. Linn and Ray Finkle, 
made a hit with their serenading of the 
different speakers, their songs bringing 
memories of the convention at Winnipeg 
last August. 

R. C. Brown, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, presented a traveling bag to F. H. 
Whitcombe, past president, as an appre- 
ciation of his indefatigable efforts for the 
association during the past year, the re- 
cipient making suitable reply. 





LUST’S WHOLE WHEAT BAKERY 

New York, N. Y.—Lust’s Health Food 
Bakery, Inc., 309-311 East Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York, is one of the most 
modern bakeries in the country. It was 
erected to meet an increase in business, 
and is able to care for outlying districts 
and suburbs. Its prosperity indicates 
that the public is becoming educated in 
the use of whole wheat flour products, 
such as are made by this concern—whole 
wheat rolls, muffins, noodles, pies, and 
fruit muffins. The motto of the com- 
pany is “A Model of Cleanliness in Every 
Respect.” 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 
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ALABAMA 
W. D. Edwards and S. P. Summers 
have opened an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop 
at Selma. 
ARIZONA 


A. F. Flores has completed rebuilding 
the burned Home Bakery, Globe, on its 
old location. 

Frank Vance, of Vance Bros.’ Bakery, 
who was in southern California for sev- 
eral weeks recuperating from a serious 
illness, has returned to his home in 
Phoenix. 

Fire recently destroyed the bakery of 
J. L. Lindsay, Benton. 

An oven has been installed in the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Warren. 

The Ricks Bakery, Warren, has moved 
to a new location. 


ARKANSAS 


Holland & Sanderson have opened a 
bakery at Bald Knob. 

The Quality Bakery, Carlisle, discon- 
tinued by A. E. Banzhof, was purchased 
by Charles Long and renamed Long’s 
Bakery. 

The Arkansas Laundry Building, 213 
South Sixth Street, Fort Smith, has been 
purchased by the Shipley Baking Co. and 
will be used to house the cake department 
of the bakery. The rear will be remodeled 
as a loading dock and for storage. 

Joseph-Haymes and C. F. Davis have 
purchased the Harrison (Ark.) Bakery 
from Mr. McReynolds. 

O. Henry has been added to the staff 
of the American Bakery, 1217 West Sev- 
enth Street, Little Rock, as sales man- 
ager. Charles Meyer, proprietor, re- 
ports a rapid increase in business and the 
addition of a cake department. 

Hillman & Kerber have opened a bak- 
ery in Mansfield. 

J. C. Raugh, formerly of Alma, has 
opened a bakery at Mulberry. 

A permit granted the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation calls for an expendi- 
ture of $75,000 on a building to be erected 
at 723 West Capitol Avenue, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


A bakery has been opened by Miss I. 
M. Bilson at Alhambra. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has completed its 
bakery at Nineteenth and N. streets, 
Bakersfield, which will supply their stores 
in that city. 

The Fisher Baking Co., Bonar Street, 
Berkeley, will erect a new home on Alls- 
ton Way between Bonar and West streets. 

The Home Bakery, Brentwood, has 
been purchased by D. Fauve from F. 
Favini and Chester Zenone. 

Raymond Keyzers, Compton, has com- 
pleted the remodeling of his Purity Bak- 
ery. 

S. L. Hostetter, Fall Brook, has in- 
stalled new equipment in his bakery. 

The bakery of Lewin & Son, Galt, has 
been sold to M. Kearsting. 

Alvardo & Ransom have installed a 
continuous oven in their new bakery at 
705 Vine Street, Glendale. 

Nat Castiglioni is erecting a two-story 
building for the Half Moon (Cal.) Bay 
Bakery. 

A. Roskam, who has operated Al’s Bak- 
ery in Forrest Bros. Hawthorne (Cal.) 
Market, has formed a partnership with 
David Anderson, of Inglewood, known as 
Anderson & Roskam Baking Co. They 
have purchased Preston’s Pastry Shop, 
104 South Market Street, Inglewood, and 
will operate both places. 

S. A. Davis, Huntington Beach, has 
opened a branch bakery at Main and 
Walnut streets. 

O. S. Griner, 1153 Magnolia Avenue, 
Long Beach, has installed a high-speed 
mixer. 

H. F. Tibbs has installed new equip- 
ment in his bakery at 1577 West Jefferson 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The plant of 1278 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, abandoned by the Ha- 
zen J. Titus Fruit Cake Co. when mov- 
ing to its new bakery, has been rented 
by Benjamin Lehman, who will specialize 
in fruit cake. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, will lease a building now being 
constructed at 704 East Sixty-second 
Street when completed. 

Loverich’s Bakery, 1075 Twenty-third 
Avenue, Oakland, has been renamed the 
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Twenty-third Avenue Bakery by P. Love- 
rich. 

The Superior-Wheeler Cake Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, has added two cake 
mixers. 

The Webber Baking Co. is erecting a 
one-story bakery at 5820 Crocker Street, 
Los Angeles. 

H. McMain has moved the Maricopa 
(Cal.) Bakery to a new location. 

Mrs. Grace Murtaugh has sold the 
Purity Bakery, Martinez, to A. Ruggeri 
and Werner Molo. 

The Grandma Cookie Co., 335 Adeline 
Street, Oakland, is building a bakery on 
the opposite side of the street, of re- 
enforced concrete, 75x200. 

A. Iserin has purchased the Quality 
Bakery, 1955 Twenty-first Avenue, Oak- 
land, from Joseph Heineman. 

A pastry business will be conducted by 
Harry Frank, 111 West Fifth Street, Ox- 
nard, in connection with his restaurant 
there. 

The Pasadena (Cal.) Biscuit Co., 511 
South Fair Oaks Avenue, is adding two 
stories for warehouse purposes. 

L. R. Benham and J. H. Marr, former- 
ly with the Golden Sheaf-Remar Co., 
Oakland, have purchased O’Brien’s Bak- 
ery, Porterville, from George A. O’Brien, 
and will operate it as the Porterville Bak- 
ing Co. 

J. Erdosain is erecting a brick bake- 
shop to cost $5,000, at Pacific and Larken 
streets, San Francisco. 

The Galle Pastry Co. has opened a bak- 
ery at 1510 Stockston Street, San Fran- 
ciseo. 

The Mission Bakery, 2168 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, suffered loss of 
$10,000 by fire. Theodore Lenhart is 
proprietor. 

A mixer has been installed by the Tif- 
fany Bread Co., 1710 Polk Street, San 
Francisco. 

Waxman’s Bakery, San Francisco, has 
opened a branch at 3529 Twentieth Street. 

A bakery has been established at 952 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco, by R. 
Carrol. 

The Home Bakery, 405 West Santa 
Clara Avenue, San Jose, has been sold by 
Alfred Paul to Erich Hoerchner, 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Electric Bakery, Sebastopol, of which 
Albert Oddowski is proprietor. 

E. L. Evans has opened the Evans 
Bakery, Selma. 

Juan Seijo and J. Tagdada are partners 
in the Depot Bakery, Sunnyvale. 

Harry Ohlson has purchased the bakery 
of Guy McMainn, Taft. 

William Mattern has remodeled and 
redecorated the City Bakery, Ukiah. 

E. J. M. Barmettler has sold the Star 
Bakery, Vacaville, to Codina & Gintas. 

The Wasco (Cal.) Bakery has been 
purchased by J. M. Egan. 

The Pajaro Valley Bakery has been 
opened by Ludwig Schmidt, proprietor, 
at 513-515 Main Street, Watsonville. 
The new plant entailed an investment of 
$50,000. 

Henry Schaefer, Woodland, is now 
owner of the premises as well as the busi- 
ness of the Vienna Bakery, 917 K Street. 

The Cochise Bakery, Tomstone, has 
opened a retail department. 

Dale and Fred Weber, of the Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, on a pleasure 
trip to Seattle and Alaska, will return 
late in February. 

Charles E. Lutz, of the Golden West 
Bakery, Chico, was in San Francisco last 
week. 

L. Bascou, of the Muzio Baking Co., 
Stockton, while in San Francisco early in 
the month visiting his brother, bought a 
high-speed mixer. 

Nello Barsotti, of the Madera Baking 
Co., was in San Francisco last week buy- 
ing machinery for the plant he contem- 
plates building next month. 

The Superior Baking Co., Bakersfield, 
has bought an American overhead proof- 
er. 

D. S. Kilpatrick, proprietor of the Na- 
tional Home Bakery, Long Beach, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

The Grandma Cookie Co., Los Angeles, 
has added some special machinery. 

The Anchor Baking Co., Sacramento, 
is completing a large addition to the bak- 
ery, and installing equipment enlarging 
the capacity of the bakery to 20,000 loaves 


Improvements will cost in the 


daily. 
Joseph F. 


neighborhood of $20,000. 
Gemsch is proprietor. 

The De Luxe Bakery, San Diego, has in- 
stalled make-up machinery. Max Robino- 
witz is manager. 

Y. P. Choy has opened a retail bakery 
at 720 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
has ordered a high-speed, heavy duty 
“Ben Franklin” mixer. 

The State Hospital, Napa, has com- 
pleted installation of a large patent brick 
oven. 

Contract for a mixer has been let by 
the Quality Bakery, San Luis Obispo. 

Anton Tutter, proprietor of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Los Angeles, has 
started construction work on his new 
building. 

Phillip Priolo and Frank Demolefetto 
will open a bakery in San Francisco to 
supply the Italian trade, especially with 
pies. 

Allen H. Worchester soon will open a 
pie bakery in San Francisco. 

H. A. Tannatt, of the Model Bakery, 
1590 Alcatraz Avenue, Berkeley, has in- 
stalled a new molder. 

John Dakin, proprietor of the Walnut 
Avenue Bakery, Santa Cruz, has re- 
modeled his bakery, installed a flour out- 
fit and tempering tank, and ordered a 
new oven. 

Balbi, Inc., Los Angeles, which spe- 
cializes in pie baking, has installed a new 
mixing machine. . 

The Extra Fine Bread Co., Pomona, 
has ordered a high-speed, heavy duty 
molder. 

The Langendorf Baking Co., San 
Francisco, has ordered an overhead proof- 
er and rounding-up machine. 

Harry Banzaf, president of the Old 
Homestead Baking Co., San Francisco, 
who went to Honolulu for the benefit of 
his health, is reported as improving rap- 
idly, and will return early in February. 

Work has been started on a modern 
bakery in the “West End” of Los An- 
geles by the McGavin Baking Co. It will 
have a capacity of about 25,000 loaves 
bread daily. The McGavin interests also 
have bakeries in Denver, Colo., and in 
Edmonton, Alta. 

F. Ketelhut has sold the Richmond 
Baking Co.’s plant to L, P. Gunther, for- 
merly associated with Lesser Bros.’ Bak- 
ery, San Francisco. 

G. Zitlau, of the United States Bakery, 
Petaluma, has returned from a trip to 
Poland and central Europe. 

Charles Whalley has opened a bakery 
at 1652 Waller Street, San Francisco. 

E. Barmettler’s bakery, Vacaville, has 
been purchased by the Codina Cintas Co., 
which will deliver bread to near-by 
ranches as well as in Vacaville. 

The Edna Mae Bakery has been opened 
by A. L. Eye at 4382 East Eighteenth 
Street, Oakland. 

A. J. Swingle, formerly in the baking 
business in Long Beach, has opened a 
bakery at 1911 Rodeo Road, Los An- 
geles. 

H. Maringer, proprietor of the Nevada 
Bakery, Yerington, Nev., accompanied by 
Mrs. Maringer, are on a six months’ visit 
to Europe. 

E. Jenkins, of the Mity-Nice Bakery, 
Bakersfield, has purchased an electric 
oven. 

Adolph Spuehler has purchased a lot 
in Redwood City, and will construct 
thereon a bakery building. 

Carl Winter, proprietor of the South- 
ern California Baking Co., San Diego, has 
completed installation of a traveling oven. 

J. J. Suess, Redlands, will erect a bak- 
ery next spring. 

The Gordon Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is installing a large traveling oven. 
months ago by French & Marshall. 

Damage amounting to $5,000 was 
caused by fire at the Mission Bakery, 
2170 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Theodore Lenhart, owner, escaped from 
his living quarters at the rear of the bak- 
ery before the fire reached that part of 
the building. 


* COLORADO 


Mrs. Nellie Durham has sold her bak- 
ery at Arvada to Mrs. T. J. Carlisle. 

S. R. Crowder has sold the Broad- 
moor Bakery, 105 South Eighth Street, 
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Canon City, to Mrs. Vialista A. Zink 
and son. 

George Jacovetta has opened the Sun- 
lite Bakery, Brighton. 

The bakery of Joseph Muzink, 2314 
Champa, Denver, was damaged by fire. 

A molder has been installed in the 
bakery of Mrs. M. F. Renfro, Eaton. 

Earl McKay has opened a bakery at 
Johnstown. 

John J. Hood, La Junta, has enlarged 
his bakery. 

E. C. Garber has purchased the bakery 
at Sterling which was bought a few 


CONNECTICUT 

Max Zouderer, baker, Bridgeport, is 
building a store on Madison Avenue. 

Harold G. Stevens and James S. Borck, 
formerly of the Borck-Stevens Bakery, 
Bridgeport, now owned by the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, have pur- 
chased the business of the Adams-Roth 
Baking Co. from Michael Roth, for a 
consideration said to be $350,000. 

Le Roy Emanuelson has succeeded his 
father in the White Rose Bakery, Canal 
Street, New Haven. 


DELAWARE 


The O’Rourke Baking Co., Wilmington, 
has been incorporated for $500,000. 


FLORIDA 


The American Baking Co. will erect an 
addition to its plant at Orlando. 


HAWAII 


W. A. Love, of Love’s Biscuit & Bread 
Co., Honolulu, who spent the holidays 
with his daughter, now attending the 
California University at Berkeley, has 
sailed for home. 


IDAHO 


Earl Stilson has opened a bakery at 
Boise. 

Albert Price, Royal Bakery, Malad 
City, has installed a high-speed mixer. 

Louis C. Lemcke has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Orofino, from Mr. Nixon, 
who bought it a few months previously 
from F. H. Rider. Cake machinery and 
an electric oven will be installed. 

I. O'Neal, Wendell, has opened a sales- 
room in the Covell Building. 

Peterman & Henriksen have’ ordered a 
Ben Franklin mixer for their Superior 
Bakery, Pocatello. 


ILLINOIS 


The Ardmore (Ill.) Bakery opened for 
business in December. 

A branch bakery will be opened by C. 
S. Parten, Benton. 

Burny Bros., 2747 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, have opened two retail stores. 

William H. Howard, Emmet J. Martin 
and L. A. Marsh, in the baking business 
at 7435 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
have incorporated as the H. & M. Baking 
Co. 

Henry, Fritz and William Albach, 3742 
Elston Avenue, Chicago, have incorporat- 
ed as the Albach Bakery, Inc., with au- 
thorized capital stock of $75,000. 

An explosion in the Western Model 
Bakery, 602 Southwestern Avenue, Chi- 
cago, caused considerable damage. 

The Athens Baking Co., 419 East Main 
Street, Danville, suffered fire damage. 

The Danville (Ill.) Bakery has been 
opened. It was formerly operated as the 
Federal Bakery. 

Tony Akinoff has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Eldorado, and will do a whole- 
sale and retail business. 

The new Conrad Bakery, 408 North 
Fifth Avenue, Kankakee, suffered heavy 
damage by fire before getting into opera- 
tion. 

The Burnsmier Bakery, Mason City, 
has been purchased by J. C. Beam, who 
operates another bakery there. 

The Partens Bakery has been opened 
at 1008 Main Street, Mount Vernon. 

Pearson Sisters’ Bakery, 1017 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, has sold its tea room 
business to Annabel and Virginia Wheel- 
er. 

Bert Freeburg has opened the Quality 
Bake Shop, 208 West Main Street, Ot- 
tawa. 

Carl J. Saal has opened a bakery on 
Elizabeth Street, Pekin. 

O. T. Kirby, Pittsfield, has moved his 
Ideal Bakery to the Bush Building. 

Carl Hoglund has purchased the Swed- 
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ish Home Bakery, Princeton, from Bert 
Freeberg. 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Max Handelman. 

The Sesser (Ill.) Steam Bakery has 
added a delivery truck. 

Margrave Bros., formerly in the baking 
business at Herrin, have opened a bakery 
at Vienna. 

Elmer Long’s Bakery, Weldon, is in 
new quarters on Main Street. 


INDIANA 


Edington Bros. will operate a bakery in 

nnection with the Lincon Café, Albion. 

W. C. Odle has purchased the interest 
his partner, Edgar Brooks, in the Bos- 
ll (Ind.) Bakery. 
rhe Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 

is enlarging its plant. 

. J. Johnson, Logansport, has sold his 
bakery. 

Herman Albers, 829 Franklin Street, 
Michigan City, will enlarge and also do 
vholesale business. 

Mrs. C. L. Hutchison has purchased the 

Walbert Bakery, Michigan City, from 

harnberg & Sieb. 

\lbert C. Meyer, W. B. Bagot and W. 
Free, Muncie, have incorporated as 
Meyer Baking Co., capitalized at $35,- 

. They recently purchased the bak- 
of W. H. Mohler, 424 South Monroe 

S reet. 

i. W. Coale has purchased the Bon 
n Bakery, New Harmony, and is re- 
ideling it. 

Che M. J. Fenner Baking Co., Nobles- 

‘le, has discontinued. 

Roscoe Wagoner has opened a bakery 
Rockport. 

L. J. Coffey is successor to the partner- 

ip of Roger & Coffey in the bakery at 

st. Bernice. 

The Ward Baking Co. is erecting a 

8,000 fireproof garage at 908 Portage 

venue, South Bend. 

New equipment recently installed in 
tre Model Bakery, Tipton, has permitted 

e introduction of a new type of bread. 

Guy Weeks has purchased Emrick’s 
Dakery, Warsaw. 


IOWA 


I. E. Nord, Alta, has sold his bakery to 
(. W. Tabor. 

C. J. Stephens has installed an oven in 
(he Sanitary Bakery, Charles City. 

Roy Melecher has opened a bakery at 
\ larion, 

Fred Kelly’s Bakery, Correctionville, 
vas burned. 

L. Phillipo has opened a bakery at 
Council Bluffs. 

Carl Riefsteck has purchased the Jung 
Bakery, Dubuque. 

O. A. Pixler has bought the interest of 
K. W. Wilcox in the Eagle Bakery, Eagle 
Grove. 

Paul Coleson has remodeled his Home 
Bakery, Fairfield. 

D. E. Knapp has purchased the bakery 
of C. P. Bartlett, Garden Grove. 

The Spencer Bakery, Humboldt, owned 
by M. L. Swanson, has been closed. 

Fire damaged the Zondervan Bakery, 
Indianola. 

John Smith is now owner of the bakery 
it Inwood. 

An overheated oven in the Howard 
Sears Bakery, Kingsley, exploded, setting 
fire to the building. The damage was esti- 
inated at $10,000. 

Lloyd Buffington, Manilla, has closed 
his bakery. 

Carl Johansen has bought the. George 
‘laight bakery, Maquoketa. 

Axel Lothman has purchased a bakery 

Nevada. 

M. L. Swanson, proprietor of the Spen- 
er Bakery, Sheldon, is reported bank- 
upt. 

The Stanwood (Iowa) Bakery has been 

closed. 

The Martin Bakery, Storm Lake, has 
een purchased by O. C. Partlow. 

Boyce B. Wagner has purchased the 
Vayland (Iowa) Bakery. 


KANSAS 


William H. Keown, who purchased 

ear’s Bakery, 217 North Summit Street, 
rkansas City, from W. B. Cross, has re- 
imed it Billy’s Bakery. 

Gilbert’s Bakery, Caldwell, has been 
cld to S. L. Lilley, of Hunnewell. 

The Caney (Kansas) Bakery has been 
evened at its new location, 212 West 
Fourth Avenue. 

\n oven and a bread wrapping machine 


ee 
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have been installed in the Perfect Bak- 
ery, Dodge City, by Ott & Miller. 

J. E. Fletcher has closed the Cherokee 
(Kansas) Bakery. 

Albert A. Kihm has purchased the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Clay Center. 

The Home Bakery, Dodge City, suf- 
fered a small fire loss. 

Smith & Hofsess, Eldorado, have built 
an addition to their baking plant. 

The interest of Harley Hogeboom in 
the Purity Bakery, Goodland, has been 
purchased by Worth Clark. J. F. Howell 
retains his interest. 

The bakery at Hamilton has been 
closed and the equipment moved to Leon. 

Ralph Tipton, Hays, has sold his inter- 
est in the People’s Bakery to his brother, 
Roy Tipton. 

A building will be erected for the Hill 
City (Kansas) Bakery by Paul Moeller. 

The Mitchell Bakery, Independence, 
has formally opened its new plant at 
Tenth and Sycamore streets. 

The Shellhaas Bakery, Junction City, 


LOUISIANA 

The Ouachita Baking Co., Lovers’ 
Lane, Monroe, organized about a year 
ago, and which absorbed the Bond Bak- 
ing Co., is building an addition to cost 
$10,000, which will house new cake baking 
equipment worth $10,000. 

E. W. Nagel has opened a bakery at 
Broad Street and Washington Avenue, 
New Orleans, known as the Broadmore. 
This is the sixth bakery Mr. Nagel has 
erected in New Orleans, the others hav- 
ing been sold. 

A slight damage was recorded when 
the roof of the bakery of W. A. Guidroz, 
Scott, burned recently. 

L. O. Peck, baker, Lafayette, has en- 
larged his plant and has bought addition- 
al equipment from J. S. Waterman & Co., 
New Orleans. 

MAINE 

Mrs. Laura B. Dyer, Court Street, Bel- 
fast, has opened a bakery and restaurant. 

Carl U. Kelley, who recently opened a 








William Wolf 
Bakery Wins 
Silver Trophy 


HE William Wolf . 
Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La., has won 
the 1925 Silver Trophy, 
herewith shown, 
awarded by 
the Quality Bakers 
of America to that 
member of the organiza- 
tion having the best 
average bread score 
throughout the year. 
This plant won the cup 
four times during the 
year in the monthly 
bread scoring contests, 
its bread scoring 
uniformly high every 
month of the year. 











has installed a high-speed mixer and 
other new equipment. 

A. F. McDonald and L. C. Jones have 
purchased the City Bakery, Wellington, 
from John Fuller. Mr. McDonald origi- 
nally established the business 15 years 
ago. 

The Sanitary Bakery, 117 North Wash- 
ington Avenue, Wellington, has reopened 
under the management of W. J. Bauman. 

An addition is being built by the Wich- 
ita Home Baking Co., Wichita, which will 
double its capacity. 

The Carson Baking Co., 210 West 
Ninth Avenue, Winfield, has installed a 
molder. 

George Gesner has sold the Kiowa 
(Kansas) Bakery to Charles Thornburg, 
of Valley Falls. 

Earl Wigfield has opened a bakery at 
Lebanon. 

William Bear, Oakley, has sold his bak- 
ery to Otis Anderson. 


KENTUCKY 


W. L. McGehee has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Guy Wyatt, in the 
Mayfield (Ky.) Bread Co. 

The health director of Owensboro has 
requested that only wrapped bread be 
sent to the groceries by wholesale bakers. 

The Drury Baking Co., Main Street, 
Paris, suffered slight damage by fire. 
Fred Hill is owner. 


bakery at 216 Main Street, Brewer, has 
moved to Center Street. 


MARYLAND 


John C, Bell and Thomas P. Munt have 
incorporated the Home Pie Co., 1728 Mul- 
liken Street, Baltimore, for $25,000. 

P. S. Sowa, 1122 South Kenwood Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, has installed a new oven. 

The bakery business of Grimes Bros., 
Williamsport, has been discontinued. 

The E. H. Koseter Bakery Co., Balti- 
more, is delivering to the homes of house- 
wives samples of its Honey bread and 
various kinds of cake, put up in small 
decorated pasteboard boxes. Women are 
making the distribution, and pointing out 
the merits of the goods, which are obtain- 
able “at your store.” 

John Ebersberger, baker, 509 North 
Gay Street, Baltimore, has bought the 
fancy grocery of the late J. Frank Tur- 
ner, 23 East North Avenue, and will op- 
erate the two enterprises jointly. 

The structural or frame work of the 
new bakery of the General Baking Co., 
at North Avenue and Harford Road, 
Baltimore, is making good progress. 

The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has re-elected all its old 
officers for another year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The American Pastry Product Corpora- 
tion, Cambridge, has been formed for the 
sale of pastry and bakers’ supplies, with 
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a capital of $500,000. The incorporators 
are James Dinaro, Cambridge, Jesse A. 
Holton, Needham, and Fred Miller, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Shawmut Baking Co., Inc., has 
leased 575 Rutherford Avenue, Charles- 
town, as a baking plant. 

Mrs. Lulu Ford has opened the Milton 
Hill Bakery, 532 Adams Street, East 
Milton. 

The bakery of Mrs. J. H. Barnard, 
1587 Hancock Street, Quincy, suffered 
damage by fire. 

Walter H. Deitz has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Dolly Madison 
Baking Corporation, Springfield. 

The wholesale bakery firm of C. F. 
Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, has been 
incorporated under the name of C. F. 
Hathaway & Sons, Inc. Lester G. Hatha- 
way is president, Alton H. Hathaway 
first vice president, Walter W. Hathaway 


second vice president, and Elmer F. 
Hathaway treasurer. 
MICHIGAN 


The Broadway Bakery, Bay City, has 
been opened by the Standish Baking Co., 
Standish. 

Richard Bolz, formerly at 4762 Cadillac 
Avenue, Detroit, has opened at 10136 
East Warren. 

The Hardy Baking Co., Flint, reports 
a 80 per cent increase in business for 1925. 

The Home Bakery, 213 Ashmun Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie, suffered $500 fire dam- 
age. 

MINNESOTA 

The Olympia Bakery, Aitkin, has in- 
stalled a bread molder. 

Henry Sherman, Albert Lea, has sold 
his bakery to T. J. Sime. 

John Bye and Elmer Swanson have 
purchased the City Bakery, Appleton. 

The Home Bakery has been opened at 
Big Fork by Daniel Burman. 

The Purity Baking Co., Duluth, is 
building a plant at Twenty-fourth Ave- 
nue and West Superior Street. 

Bert Johnson, Halstad, has sold his 
bakery to B. Olson. 

Charles Patterson and son Russell have 
bought the Home Bakery, Henning. 

J. F. Blankenhorn has sold the City 
Bakery, Pine Island, to J. B. Closner, 
Jr., and Lisle Stuckey. 

The interior of the Home Bakery, West 
Concord, was damaged by fire. <A. A. 
Yegge is proprietor. 

Under the management of W. B. Gast 


_ the Purity Baking Co., 118 East First 


Street, Duluth, has installed a new front 
and made repairs to the ovens in order to 
bake a more uniform loaf of bread, be- 
sides having the bakery completely reno- 
vated. 

John D. Rafert has discontinued his 
connection with the Occident Baking Co. 
plant of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, and is acting as adviser 
to his son, Carl E. Rafert, who recently 
incorporated the Rafert Baking Co., 2112 
Washington Street Northeast, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, having bought out the 
Jackson Bakery. The daily output of the 
Rafert Baking Co. is 7,000 loaves. 

C. O. Peterson, formerly of the Living- 
ston Bakery, Chicago, has become asso- 
ciated with the Occident Baking Co., to 
fill the position formerly held by John D. 
Rafert, who has resigned. 

The Purity Bakery, Wells, was recently 
destroyed by fire which, for a_ time, 
threatened the destruction of an entire 
business block. Barney Kroeger, pro- 
prietor of the establishment, was injured 
during the fire, and Mrs. Lena Olson, 80 
years old, who occupied a room above 
the bakery, was overcome by smoke. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
now operates four retail stores. This 
company has 31 house-to-house trucks in 
operation, and plans to add 28 additional 
wagons this year. 

E. Richter has succeeded Dale Knowl- 
ton as proprietor of the Cascade Home 
Bakery, Duluth. 

R. E. Mueller has bought the Jorgeson 
Bakery, Albert Lea. 

William Peterson, Duluth, has discon- 
tinued business. 

The Grand Avenue Bakery, 746 Grand 
Avenue, St. Paul, has been closed. 

The Rossback Home Bakery, 305 Sel- 
by Avenue, St. Paul, recently was opened. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis, has invested $10,000 in two mo- 
lasses tanks with a capacity of 48,000 gal- 
lons. These are being installed beside the 
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plant at 701 Washington Avenue North. 
Other improvements are contemplated for 
next fall. 


MISSISSIPPI 


T. A. French has purchased the Hodges 
Bakery, North Boulevard, McComb City, 
and changed the name to French’s Bak- 
ery. 

5. C. Rimes is constructing a brick 
building for the People’s Bakery, Tyler- 
town. 

MISSOURI 


A truck has been added to the delivery 
service of J. M. Christ, De Soto. 

L. O. Mager’s Bakery, Galena, has been 
burned. 

T. E. Stephenson has leased and opened 
the Galt (Mo.) Bakery, recently closed 
by E. R. Wade & Son. 

Improvements to the bakery of Carter 
& Co., 814 East Sixteenth Street, Kan- 
sas City, include the adding of a second 
story, installation of a refrigerating sys- 
tem and an additional pie oven. The 
company, of which A. G. Carter is presi- 
dent, does a wholesale business in pies, 
cakes, rolls and doughnuts. 

The Manor Baking Co., recently estab- 
lished in Kansas City, uses 40 wagons for 
retailing its products direct to homes. 

C. J. Martin has opened a bakery at 
6239 Brookside Road, Kansas City. 

The partnership of Zirkle & Zumwalt in 
the Home Bakery, 403 Georgia Street, 
— is succeeded by Zirkle & Max- 
field. 

O. Siler, Milan, has admitted J. L. Hof- 
master to a partnership in his bakery. 

S. P. and Sam Davis have bought a 
bakery at Plattsburg, which will be under 
the latter’s management. 

Emil C. Loesche has purchased a bak- 
ery at 4171 North Newstead Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

Albert F. Welle, formerly president of 
the American Bakery Co., St. Louis, 
which was merged with the Continental 
group last year, has resigned from the 
Continental Baking Co. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, is planning 
improvements to his plant that will treble 
its present capacity. An expenditure of 
about $20,000 will be made on the re- 
modeling of the building and the installa- 
tion of new ovens, mixing, molding and 
wrapping machines. The facilities for 
making both bread and sweet goods will 
share in the expansion. 


NEBRASKA 

E. C. Dodge has purchased the Loyal 
Bakery, Bayard, from B. N. Smith. 

Mr. Chalfan has sold his interest in the 
Royal Bakery and Café, Humboldt, to 
his partner, Mrs. K. M. Hack. 

M. C. Kuketzki has opened a bakery at 
131 South Eleventh Street, Lincoln. 

E. M. Koenigsberg has purchased the 
interest of A. A. Sorenson in the Omaha 
Rex Baking Co., Omaha. 

Frank P. Fay has bought the Pawnee 
City Bakery from W. A. Imel. 

R. Raaberg has opened a bakery at 
Seward. 

H. G. Wigfield sold the White Lily 
Bakery, Superior, to A. C. Phelps. 

The Julius Soll Bakery, West Point, 
has been purchased by E. S. Carmody. 

William Purdy has opened a bakery at 
Wynot. 

The Carr Bakery, York, has been sold 
to Charles Jones. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The M. & M. Bakeries, Dover, will 
move to a new location when building 
now being erected is ready for occupancy. 


NEW JERSEY 
Samuel Dannenbaum, 2218 Fairmount 
Avenue, Atlantic City, has incorporated 
his baking business as the United Baking 


Fred Werban has sold his bakery, 420 
Central Avenue, Jersey City, to William 
Fischbach. 

The New York Bakery, Jersey City, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Philip Levine and Louis 
Abramson, of Brooklyn, and Abney W. 
Feinberg, Jersey City. 

Joseph Foerster has sold his bakery at 
460 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, to Her- 
man Vogel. 

F. Kielb has purchased the bakery of 
Daniel Riffel, 294 Kearny Avenue, 
Kearny. 

New corporations in New Jersey: G. & 
D. Baking Co., Montclair Star Bakery, 
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Rather’s Dairy Lunch, Newark; Queen 
City Bakery and Restaurant, Plainfield; 
Central Avenue Bakery Co., Hacken- 
sack; United Baking Co., Atlantic City; 
New York Bakery, City Hall Bakery and 
Restaurant, Inc., Jersey City. 

Joseph Levine has purchased the bak- 
ery of Joseph Noppenberger, 508 South 
Orange Avenue, Newark. 

The Quality French Pastry Co., 120 
Market Street, Newark, is reported bank- 
rupt. 

Paul Salm has purchased the bakery 
of Peter Rzeszutko, 142 East Front 
Street, Plainfield. 

The Master Bakers’ Singing Society of 
Newark held its annual concert on Dec. 2. 

William Widman, 508 Orange Street, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to Frank 
Havlicek and Joseph Najman. 

J. Han has bought the bakery at 554 
Orange Street, Newark. 

Felix Otto and F. Schaab have sold 
their bakery, 517 Ocean Avenue, Jersey 
City, to Otto Reiner and Willy Otto. 

Umberto Tonzello is erecting a bakery 
at Sea Isle City. 

The Holland Bakery and the Treat- 
Rite Bake Shop have been opened in the 
Union City Public Market. 

Alterations are being made to the 
Ward Baking Co. plant in East Orange. 

Henry Bielfeld has opened a delicates- 
sen and bakery in Irvington. 

The Victory Realty Co. has purchased 
the Broad Restaurant and Bakery, New- 
ark. 

Wilkinson & Carty have opened the 
Sweete Shoppe, Trenton. 

Joseph Noppenberger, Newark, has 
sold his bakery to Joseph Levine. 

F. Kielb has bought Riffel’s Bakery, 
Kearny. 

Peter Rzeszutko, Plainfield, has sold 
his bakery to Paul Salm. 

William Fischback has purchased Wer- 
ban’s Bakery, 420 Central Avenue, Jer- 
sey City. 

NEW MEXICO 


The Perfect System and Steam bak- 
eries, Clovis, have been consolidated by 
C. N. Green and L. A. Tidwell, and will 
be operated as the Perfect System Bak- 
ery at the location of that bakery. 

H. N. Weldon has leased the bakery 
department of the Woods Grocery, Farm- 
ington, and installed a brick oven, a 
dough mixer, etc., enlarging the capacity 
of the plant. 


NEW YORK 


Charles Quigley has purchased the 
Haver Bakery of Adolph Chopeck, Bank 
Square, Beacon. 

Cora Arnheiter, 130 Bridge Street, 
Brooklyn, has incorporated her baking 
business as the Arnheiter Bakeries, Inc., 
with $20,000 capital stock. 

John P. O’Rourke has purchased the 
property of the defunct Klueck-Hegel 
Baking Co., 1189 Jefferson Avenue, and 
will operate it as the O’Rourke Baking 


0. 

William L. Burns, 110 North Corn 
Street, Ithaca, will move his bakery to 
123 North Aurora Street. 

The Driggs Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, for $10,000, by M. and L. 
Cohen, and S. Lumsky. 

The Natural Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, for $5,000, by L. Goldstein, 
E. J. Sunshine and B. Glickman. 

The Ideal Bakery, North Hornell, 
owned by Paul Werner, was burned by 
the upsetting of frying fat. 

Robert H. Bareham, Palmyra, has ad- 
mitted his son, Russell, to partnership 
in his bakery. - 

Henry Raquet has purchased the bak- 
ery of E. Hassel, 12419 Liberty Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 

J. M. Gray, 175 High Street, Boston, 
is architect for a building to be built by 
the Waldorf System, Inc., Boston, in 
Rochester. Construction will be brick, 
two stories. 

D. J. Foley, Rome, has altered the front 
of his bakery and made other changes. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Schnectady, 
is a voluntary bankrupt. Liabilities are 
$36,630, and assets, including plant and 
equipment, $40,866. 

Fred. L. Muthig has purchased from 
G. W. Wells the bakery at 1208 Whites- 
boro Street, Utica. 


John Frantzan, 1716 East Avenue, 


Rochester, has made numerous improve- 
ments at his bakery. 
George Maehofer, proprietor Maehof- 


er’s Bakery, Carthage, has purchased a 
new building and installed equipment. 

The Purity Co-operative Bakery, Syra- 
cuse, has installed new equipment. 

The Progressive Sons of Master Bak- 
ers held a prize bowling contest and dance 
in Brooklyn on Dec. 13. 

The Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a masquerade and civic ball 
on Jan. 16. 

Otto Demker, of Hudson Street, New 
York, is reported to have filed a bank- 
ruptcy petition. 

The Electrik Maid Bakery, Potsdam, 
has acquired the Seneca Bakery. 

John Fink has opened an up-to-date 
bakery in Sherman. 

Hasson Halaby will open the Syrian 
American Baking Co., Brooklyn. 

Fred J. Eckerlin has taken over the 
bakery at Canastota formerly operated 
by William Costie. 

Leon E. Howe has opened a bakery at 
Cortland. 

William E. Bizones has re-opened the 
Brighton Bakery, Syracuse, renaming it 
the Liberty Bakery. 

W. G. Monk has acquired the bakery 
formerly operated by Mr. Daley, in Syra- 
cuse. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., has leased a store 
in a building under construction at For- 
tieth Street and Third Avenue, New 
York. The company also is opening a 
branch at 205 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and has purchased the old Atlas Silk 
Mills at 518-526 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York, where a modern bakery plant 
and general offices will be erected. 

Charles Loosman has opened a bakery 
at 852 Lenox Avenue, Oneida. 

Charles Fuchs, formerly a baker at 
Rockville Center, and a member of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, died recently. 

Walter G. Bauer succeeded to the man- 
agement of his father’s bakery in Brook- 
lyn following the death of the latter. 

The Bronx Master Bakers held their 
annual mask and civic ball Jan. 20. ~ 

The Bakers’ Club of New York held its 
annual mask and civic ball on Jan. 16, 
also celebrating its fiftieth jubilee. 

Goldwasser’s Bakery, Brooklyn, after 
alterations, will reopen as a vegetarian 
restaurant and bakery. 

Hyman and Samuel Walter 
opened a bakery in Brooklyn. 

Frank Trief has opened a bakery and 
restaurant on Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

The Yunis Bakery and Lunch, Brook- 
lyn, is undergoing alterations. 

The bakeries of Charles Dossenbach, 
Liberty, Edward Kelm, Port Jefferson, 
and Vincenzo Buritella, Tarrytown, have 
been damaged by fire. 

The Valley Baking Co., Inc., Canajo- 
harie, has discontinued. 

Longchamp, Inc., New York, French 
pastry, has increased its stock. 

The Ideal Bakery, Callicoon, operated 
by Charles Dossenbach, has been burned. 

Faust & Tarantino, New York, will 
open a bakery on West Broadway. 

William Green has purchased a bakery 
and grocery at Carthage, formerly con- 
ducted by George Bentley. 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
has purchased a public garage. 

John F. Noel has purchased the West- 
field (N. Y.) Rakery from Albert Kohl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Salisbury are pro- 
prietors of the Unadilla (N. Y.) Bakery. 

The Burns Bakery, Ithaca, will re- 
move to 123 North Aurora Street. 

Mrs. Addie Cotton, Canandaigua, has 
purchased the Frederick Getsinger Bak- 
ery, Naples. ’ 

The Lorraine (N. Y.) Restaurant and 
Bakery has changed its name to Lorraine 
Leasing Corporation. 

The Poe Restaurant, New York, is de- 
fendant in a suit brought by Cushman 
Sons, Inc., for nonpayment of bills. . 

The Cox Baking Co. has erected a large 
plant for the baking of cake, and is plan- 
ning an additional building. 

The Imperial Biscuit Co., Sacketts 
Harbor, has increased its capital stock. 

Paul Ziegler has leased stores on Broad- 
way and on Moffat Street, Brooklyn, 
where he will open bakeries. 

Fred. Boge, 1588 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
has sold his bakery to Nicholas Weiler. 

Joseph Kreis has opened a bakery and 
restaurant at Hornell. 

Modern machinery and equipment are 
being installed in the new two-story bak- 


have 
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ery plant now being constructed by the 
Kolb Baking Co., North Albany. 

John Gronert has taken ion of 
the bakery at 1664 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Georg Thiess is the new 
the Wiese Bakery, 244 W 
Brooklyn. 

New incorporations in New York: 
Adriatic Macaroni Co., Rachel Freed- 
berg, Inc., E. & K. Bakery, Inc., Empire 
State Doughnut Corporation, Natural 
Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Oppo Res- 
taurant Corporation, S. & S. Bakery & 
Dairy Restaurant, Inc., Maurice Guns- 
burger, Inc., Grant Bakery, S. & H. Bak- 
ery and Dairy, Doerr, Inc., 1515 Lexing- 
ton Avenue Bakery, Driggs Baking Co., 
Inc., Baumann’s Pie Kitchen, Inc., Ras- 
heam & Ginsberg, Inc., Snow-White Bak- 
ing Corporation, New York City; Gene- 


roprietor of 
m Avenue, 


see Baking Corporation, Rochester; 
Wehle Bros. Baking Corporation, 
Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Southern Barker Bakery, Char 
lotte, has opened at 230 South Tryon 
Street. 

The Becker Bakery, Hendersonville, 
has installed an oven. 

The North Dakota Bakers’ Association 
will hold a convention at Grand Forks on 
Feb. 9-10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The Harvey (N. D.) Bake Shop has 
been badly damaged by fire. 
Raymond Pfau has opened a bakery 
at Killdeer. 
A. M. Reetz, Portal, has leased his bak- 
ery to J. G. Paton. 


OHIO 


H. F. and R. W. Few have purchased 
the Ashland (Ohio) Baking Co. from A. 
D. Hall & Son. 

The National Baking Co., a recent con- 
solidation including the City Baking Co.. 
Indianapolis, and the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha, announces its intention of 
building new plants at Cincinnati and 
Dayton. 

Calvin Pease, 965 East McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati, suffered loss of $200 
by burglars. 

The Fleecy White Bakery Co., 1213 
Walnut Street, Cincinnati, is a voluntary 
bankrupt. Assets are listed at $29,056, 
and liabilities $30,461. 

The Fisher Bros.’ Co., Cleveland, bak- 
er, has installed an electric oven. 

The Adam Hoffman Co. has completed 
a + acral at 10522 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
and. 

The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
will erect an addition to cost $50,000. 

L. E. Richardson and E. B. Matthews 
have opened the Glouster (Ohio) New 
System Bakery, with a capacity of 2,500 
loaves daily. 

A high-speed mixer has been installed 
in the plant of the Schmitter Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., Logan. 

The Chubb Bakery, Napoleon, has in- 
stalled a high-speed mixer. 

Charles Koogle has purchased the bak- 
ery of Russell Galloway, Van Wert. 

Wesley Hill, Wilmington, has sold his 
bakery to George D. Bauman. 

M. J. Dover, 162 West Main Street, 
Zanesville, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

OKLAHOMA 

The Barnhill Bakery, Haskell, suffered 
fire loss to its oven room. 

The bakery and other departments for 
vocational training at the Whitaker State 
Home, Pryor, have been completed. 

The Sapulpa (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
installed an automatic dough break. 

The Frisco Bakery, Tulsa, has leasec 
the building at 215 South Main Street. 

A high-speed mixer has been installec 
in the bakery of Mrs. Ashinhurst, Wil 
burton. 

The City Bakery, Woodward, has bee: 
sold to C. M. Coffman. 

The Purity Bakery, Woodward, ha 
been sold to M. A. Nickell. 

A bread mixer and other equipmen' 
have been installed in the Ashinhurs' 
Bakery, Waurika, Okla. 

E. P. Schmitz, St. Paul, general man 
ager of the Schmitz Supply Co., baker: 
equipment distributor, has moved to Ok- 
lahoma City, and will direct the busines 
of the branch established here to serve 
several southwestern states. 

J. C. Teague has sold his Quality Bak- 
ery, Alva, Okla., to J. H. Thomas and 
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Otto E. Denner, of Enid. Mr. Denner 
js part owner of several other bakeries 
in the state. Mr. Thomas will have charge 
at Alva. 

A. G. Baum, traveling superintendent 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., reports 
crop conditions in the Southwest as ex- 
cellent, and the outlook is for large yields 
of wheat, corn and cotton in this terri- 
tory in 1926. 


OREGON 


Henry Korn, Korn’s Bakery, Eugene, 
has installed a mixer. 

The Falls Grocery Co., Klamath Falls, 
has added a baking department. 

kK. F. Roos has purchased the Linnton 
(Oregon) Home Bakery and renamed it 
the Roos Community Bakery. 

Miss E. Herman has sold the Millard 
Avenue Bakery, 5425 Seventy-second 
Street Southeast, Portland, to C. Tinker. 

The Bradley Pie Co., 521 East Belmont 
Street, Portland, is remodeling its plant. 

1. B. Kruse, Redmond, has opened a 
branch bakery there. 

J. L. Buswick & Son, 197 Commercial 
Street, Salem, have added a bakery to 
their grocery, with R. J. Koehler in 
charge. 

The Sunnyside Bakery, 1025 Belmont, 
Portland, has been sold to Henry Wach- 
enJorf, formerly in charge of the baking 
de artment of the Coffee Cup restaurant. 

G. J. Eggink has opened a bakery at 
1724 East Seventeenth Street, Portland. 
He previously was connected with J. D. 
Fo ter’s Bakery, Centralia, Wash. 

Martin’s Bakery, Tillimook, has in- 
stulled a new oven. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Villiam Zaleski has purchased the bak- 
ery of August Wall, Ambridge. 

rhe Diehl Baking Co., Butler, has in- 
stolled a high-speed mixer and remodeled 
its plant. 

Arthur Myers has opened a bakery on 
West Long Avenue, Du Bois. He will 
specialize in fancy pastries, and will do 
a house-to-house business by truck. 

ilugo Mayer, 111 Brownsville Road, 
Mount Oliver, operates a branch bakery 
at No. 2006. 

D. H. Heller has sold the Heller Bak- 
ery, Newville, to Robert W. Swartz. 

Roy Rhea, of the Rhea Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, et al., have incorporated the Ser- 
vette Pittsburgh Co. for the purpose of 
selling bakery goods and lunch specialties 
through vending machines. 

The Henry German Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, has purchased the Kolb 
Bakery, Scranton. 

Louis Hoffman’s Bakery, Shavertown, 
was destroyed by fire. 

(he bakery of Getz & Dickson, Tyrone, 
was burned Jan. 13. The entire plant 
was wiped out, together with two car- 
loads of flour. It is understood that it 
will be rebuilt. 

Explosion of bituminous coal gas in an 
oven in the bakery of William Hoffman, 
Shavertown, caused a fire that destroyed 
the plant and a garage. Loss $15,000, 
partially insured. 

‘he Pretz-Stick Co., Myerstown, is 
erecting a pretzel bakery at Front and 
Lehman streets, Lebanon. 

The Sunlight Baking & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Cresson, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital, by B. Gross, John F. 
Parrish and J. L. Parrish, all of Cresson. 

Suit has been begun against the Han- 
over (Pa.) Baking Co. for $50,000 dam- 
ages by the parents of a boy, claiming 
that their son was run down by a motor 
truck owned by the company and killed. 

John M. Goas, president of the Penn- 
Sylvania Pretzel Co., Reading, died at 
his home in that city after a brief illness, 
ayed 74. His widow, one son and a 
dvaghter survive. 

Reuben H. Fisher, president of the 
People’s Baking Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
died at his home near Pittsburgh, Jan. 17, 
agcd 42. His widow, two sons and two 
daughters survive. 

‘he bakery formerly operated by Solon 
Bobst, Tamaqua, has been leased by Wil- 
liam G. Schmauch, who will improve it 
an‘! open for business about March 1. 

The Firch Baking Co. is building a two- 
Story addition, 438x110, to its plant at 
Nineteenth and Cranberry streets, Erie. 
A traveling oven will be installed. 

Ferdinand Buser, a well-known baker 
of Altoona for 20 years, died at his home 
there, aged 70 years. 

The Man Bread Co. is erecting a 








model baking plant at Hagerstown, Md. 
Bread baking will be started about March 
1. Parke O. Beaver, of Burnham, Pa., 
will be manager of the plant. The owners 
are E. S. and P. W. Manbeck, of the 
Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg bakers took an active part 
in the Pure Food Exposition held in that 
city Jan. 6-14. Exhibits and demonstra- 
tions were made by the Freihofer Baking 
Co., Manbeck Baking Co., Banbury Bak- 
ing Co., Riverside Baking Co., Schmidt’s 
Bakery, and the National Biscuit Co. 
There was also an exhibit by the D. F. 
Stauffer Biscuit Co., of York. 

The name of the Purity Baking Co., 
Bloomsburg, owned by Letterman Bros., 
Lewistown, has been changed to the Let- 
terman Baking Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The City Bakery, Bryant, has been 
opened under the management of Stober 
& Finley. 

Truman Smith has purchased a bakery 
at Elkton. 

L. V. Grinnell will open a bakery at 
Hartford. 

The Hart Bakery, Irene, has been 
opened. 

Joseph Kunkel has remodeled the City 
Bakery, Lemmon. 

Mrs. Phil Losacker has bought a bak- 
ery at Watertown. 

The Waubay Bakery has been closed. 

R. L. Fulkerson has discontinued his 
bakery at Cresbard. 

The Kampeska Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded Schnider & Diedrich, Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 


The Ripley (Tenn.) Bakery was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Bagenstoss Bakery, Tracy City, 
having burned, its trade will be supplied 
from the Bagenstoss Bakery at South 
Pittsburg until it can be rebuilt. 


TEXAS 


The Snowwhite Bakery, Athens, owned 
by Ector Titsworth, was burned. Baked 
goods to the value of $200 were destroyed, 
as well as a flour stock worth $1,100. 

The Harvey Bakery, Bastrop, has been 
purchased by Edwin Rabensberg. 

The Commerce (Texas) Bakery has re- 
opened after remodeling. 

The Collin Street Bakery, Corsicana, 
makes a specialty of fruit cake, packed 
for shipment by mail. 

Edward Pehrson has purchased the 
Edinburg (Texas) Bakery from A. S. 
Achee. 

The American Bakery, Fort Worth, has 
added a delivery truck. 

The baking business recently opened at 
Gainesville by James A. Holt has been 
incorporated for $20,000 as the Grocers’ 
Baking Co. 

Improvements to the bakery depart- 
ment of P. M. Gengler & Co., Inc., Gal- 
veston, include two new ovens, the old 
ones to be used for cake baking. An ad- 
dition was built, and other improvements 
brought the total cost to $15,000. 

T. E. Wall & Son have purchased the 
Sunshine Bakery, Hereford, from Bow- 
man & Davidson. 

The Texas Bread Co., 1114 Taylor 
Street, Houston, has installed a large 
mixer. 

An addition has been built to the bak- 
ery of John Farmer, Lamesa. 

W. A. Young, of Temple, has purchased 
the Home Bakery, Midland. 

A building is being constructed for the 
Mission (Texas) Bakery by M. Melancon. 

The Butternut Bakery, Mount Pleas- 
ant, suffered slight fire damage caused 
by a defective gasoline stove. 

W. E. Patton has opened a bakery at 
Panhandle, and placed it in charge of 
J. L. Shankles. 

Peck’s Bakery, 1440 Thirteenth, Port 
Arthur, suffered small loss from fire. 

Fritz Schneider, for many years owner 
of a bakery at San Antonio, died Jan. 4, 
aged 59. 

August Schafer has sold the City Bak- 
ery, Sinton, to Oscar and Ella Kiser. 

Hunke’s Bakery, Taylor, conducts a 
wholesale business through local grocers. 

F. Noake, Uvalde, proprietor Steam 
Bakery, will add an oven. 

H. R. and D. N. Reigler, and Arthur 
Gutz, are the incorporators of Cherry 
Blossom Cake Shop No. 4, San Antonio. 
The capital stock is $5,000. 

Moving pictures showing the processes 
of bread baking are to. be made in the 
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plant of the Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
that company having joined other busi- 
ness concerns in that method of advertis- 
ing. 

q two-story brick building is being 
erected at Beeville by John Nauer, the 
lower floor of which he will occupy as a 
bakery. 

The large new Martin Bakery, Lub- 
bock, was inspected by the public recent- 
ly, several hundred attending a reception 
given by R. H. Martin, the owner. An 
orchestra provided music, and visitors 
were given souvenirs. 

The Texas State Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Dallas in 
April. 

F. A. Fricke, who formerly was sales 
manager for Shepp’s Bakery, Houston, 
is now manager of the Automatic Inn 
Co., Ine., a new concern that will engage 
in the business of making and serving 
sandwiches, pies and cakes, and install 
ovens that will bake 1,500 pies an hour. 
The company has a kitchen in Dallas, 
and contemplates installing others. 

The Little Gem Bakery, Shamrock, has 
been purchased from G. D. Tadlock by 
J. M. and T. O. Fuller, of Wellington, 
Texas, who sold their City Bakery, Well- 
ington, to A. F. McDonald and L. C. 
Jones. 

A fire that burned a block of business 
houses in Loraine during the holidays 
completely destroyed the Loraine Bakery. 

Fritz Schneider, aged 59, for many 
years owner of a bakery in San Antonio, 
died recently at his home in that city. 

Leading bakers of Texas plan to have 
displays during the week of March 22-27, 
which has been designated as Texas In- 
dustrial Week. Observance will be held 
in all the leading cities, and the larger 
bakers will have booths, and serve foods 
and give souvenirs. The slogan for the 
week is “What Texas Makes, Makes 
Texas.” 


UTAH 


An addition is being erected for the 
Butterkrust Baking Co., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 


Moquin’s Bakery, Burlington, will erect 
another at Rutland, to cost $100,000. 


WASHINGTON 


N. B. Husby will open a bakery in the 
Grand Central Public Market, Aberdeen. 

H. M. Beck has purchased the bakery 
business of A. B. Campbell, Anacortes. 

The Castle Rock (Wash.) Bakery has 
extended its wholesale business to neigh- 
boring towns. Equipment for making 
cookies was recently installed. 

Arthur O. Harris has sold the Clarks- 
ton (Wash.) Bakery and Café to W. 
Kline and Mrs. W. C. Hollister. 

The Neff Bakery, Port Angeles, has in- 
stalled an oven. 

A bakery is being erected at Puyallup 
for the Home Bakery Co. 

James Boldt, Seattle, has installed new 
equipment in his bakery. 

A combination divider and proofer has 
been installed by George Buchan, Thirty- 
fourth and Woodlawn Avenue, Seattle. 

Case & Case, 212 Pike Street, Seattle, 
will enlarge their pie bakery. 

The Occident Bread Co., 1815 Minor 
Street, Seattle, has added another deliv- 
ery truck. 

Henry J. Salmala will continue to op- 
erate the Table Queen Bakery, Westlake 
and Stewart, Seattle, until the property 
is required for the erection of the Or- 
pheum Theater. 

Fred Sticker has sold the New York 
Bakery, 661 Weller, Seattle, to H. Ral- 
kowski & Son. 

Frank Wascher has sold the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Forty-fifth and Meridian, Seat- 
tle, to Ellis Reese. 

Wing & Nyhus have succeeded Wing & 
Evans in the bakery business at Seattle. 

Officers elected by the Seattle Whole- 
sale Bakers, to be installed Jan. 30: 
president, Charles E. Johnson, of the Su- 
perior Hardtack & Importing Co; vice 
president, Paul Blanchard, of the Mod- 
ern French Bakery; secretary-treasurer, 
J. L. Hansen, of the Hansen Baking Co. 
Trustees: E. M. Johnson, Occident Bak- 
ing Co., F. Bevens, Bevens Baking Co., 
H. Lippman, Lippman Baking Co., and 
Mr. Blanchard. 

Cambern Bros., Monroe and August 
avenues, Spokane, are building an addi- 
tion to their baking plant. 

The partnership of Lockart & Swan- 
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son in the Honey Krust Bakery, Steven- 
son, is succeeded by Lockhart & Chattan. 

The Burman Cookie Co. has opened at 
4119 South M. Street, Tacoma. 

M. F. Johnson, of the Ideal Bakery, Ta- 
coma, has installed a heating system, a 
combination divider and proofer, and a 
bread wrapping machine. 

Walter Trubshaw, of Trubshaw & Wat- 
son, proprietors of the Thorobread Bak- 
ery, Hoquiam, has returned from his 
honeymoon trip to California. 

Max Lovenstein, Yakima, has sold the 
Toppenish (Wash.) Bakery to J. A. & W. 
Johnson, of Spokane. 

The Minneapolis Bakery, Spokane, has 
installed a flour mixing and blending out- 
fit. O. Jacobson is proprietor. 

Some new make-up machinery has been 
placed in the Stundon Bakery, on Ber- 
tonia Street, Seattle. Jerry Stundon is 
proprietor. 

J. E. Dugwyler has opened a bakery 
in South Tacoma. 

Herman Freyman, of Freyman & Son, 
Renton, is in Minneapolis taking a course 
at the Dunwoody Institute. 

Mrs. Marlott will add a second story to 
her Home Bakery, in the University dis- 
trict of Seattle. 

J. L. Tucker has sold his Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Wenatchee, to Charles Bock, of 
Silverton, Oregon. 

Fred Stickler has bought Samuel Mos- 
ler’s interest in the New York Bakery, 
Seattle. Mr. Mosler has opened a bak- 
ery at 618 Union Street, which he calls 
Mosler’s Health Products Bakery. 

An oven has been installed in the 
Home Bakery, Puyallup. 

Veldkamp & Son, Aberdeen, have had 
a large patent oven built in their new shop 
on Wishkah Street. 

Holmes & Grimson are proprietors of 
the new Summit Bakery opened in Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lee Pyle has purchased a half interest 
in the bakery of P. P. Ferrato, Belington, 
and will expand the business to include 
several neighboring towns. 

The Keyser (W. Va.) Bakery will erect 
an addition and install an oven, cake 
mixer, etc. 

Equipment has been installed in the 
Brinkman Bakery, McMechen, for pro- 
ducing sweet goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Arthur Brenaman has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Cazenovia, from Frank 
Masat. 

James Randall and Ernest Tromburg 
have bought the Home Bakery, Grants- 
burg. 

Harry J. Barstow has purchased the 
Osseo Home Bakery, Independence, from 
R. W. Wood. 

A storage building at the rear of the 
a (Wis.) Bakery was damaged by 
re. 

Herman E. Koehn, baker, 714 Mitchell 
Street, Milwaukee, is a volunteer bank- 
rupt, listing liabilities at $10,350 and as- 
sets at $12,976. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
will build a $50,000 bakery at 794 Na- 
tional Avenue. 

The Wehle Bros. Baking Corporation, 
recently incorporated, has purchased the 
baking business and plant of the Louis 
Graeven Co., 936 Greenfield, Milwaukee. 

J. F. Forde has opened the Electric 
Bake Shop, Washburn. 

Korff’s Bakery, Waukesha, has opened 
a branch bakery there. 

V. A. Streblow, of the Quality Bakery, 
Waupaca, now delivers from house to 
house. 

H. M. Mattson has purchased the bak- 
ery of Mrs. A. W. Wright, Whitehall. 

Albert F. Koser, proprietor of the 
Island Bakery, 306 North Commercial 
Street, Neenah, has installed an oil burn- 
er in a Petersen oven at his plant, and 
reports that his fuel bill has been less- 
ened. 

Brunn’s Home Bakery, Inc., is a new 
Milwaukee enterprise capitalized at $10,- 
000, at 1493 Twentieth Street, where 
Theodore Brunn, one of the principals, 
has been engaged in the grocery business 
for several years. 

William Laux, Jr., formerly in the 
wholesale dry business at Apple- 
ton, Wis., has joined the Stingle Baking 
Co., Appleton, a large wholesale estab- 
lishment, as business manager. 

Herman E. Koehn, proprietor of a bak- 
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ery at 716 Mitchell Street, Milwaukee, is 
a voluntary bankrupt, scheduling as- 
sets at $12,976 and liabilities at $10,350. 
The Daylight Bakery, 631 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, a partnership between 
Leona Gunther and Conrad Rolbiecki, 
has been reorganized. Mr. Rolbiecki has 
acquired the Gunther interest, and will 
continue the business on his own account. 
Huldreich Franke, a pioneer master 
baker of Milwaukee, died Jan. 17, aged 
80. For many years he conducted busi- 
ness at 484 Third Street, retiring in 1905 
and turning over the establishment to 
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his sons, who have continued it under the 
style of Franke Bros. 

The Korff Bakery, Waukesha, was bad- 
ly damaged by fire in December, the loss 
being covered by insurance. It will be re- 
built. Mr. Korff risked his life to save 
his baby daughter and her nurse, who 
were locked in a room in the apartment 
above the shop and store. 

Oscar Ruppin, conducting a bakery at 
1629 Teutonia Avenue, Milwaukee, is 
completing a one-story fireproof addition, 
53x89, to be used as a shop, warehouse 
and store. The cost will be about $15,000. 








The Present Sugar Dilemma 
By C. B. Morison 


In Baking Technology 


HE history of science, discovery, use- 

ful inventions and technical applica- 

tions is replete with familiar exam- 
ples of the difficulties to be overcome 
when new knowledge presses against tra- 
dition. The fermentation of dough by 
spontaneous leavens was long traditional 
baking practice. The introduction of 
yeast into the bakeries of Paris in the 
early part of the seventeenth century was 
condemned by the medical faculty of the 
city at the session of March 24, 1688. 
They considered its use fraught with dan- 
ger to the public health, and believed that 
the citizens should be protected against 
the mysterious possibilities of an ingredi- 
ent unhallowed-by the sanctity of tradi- 
tion. 

In 1670, Paris bakers were restricted to 
the use of fresh yeast obtained from 4 
Paris brewery, but a “joker” was at- 
tached to the regulation, requiring that 
it could not be used unless it was first 
mixed with the good, old-fashioned leaven 
or sour dough. 

Today it is generally recognized that 
the development of a “compressed yeast” 
from selected strains of pure cultures of 
the organism, especially adapted for use 
in baking, has been one of the most sig- 
nificant factors in the technical advance- 
ment of an industry that was formerly de- 
pendent upon impure and unreliable 
“leavens,” “barms” and “yeasts.” 

The present dilemma in the sugar situ- 
ation is a contemporary example of simi- 
lar interest. The word sugar is conven- 
tionally understood to mean the product 
chiefly obtained from the sugar cane, sug- 
ar beet, sorghum, maple and palm. It 
is identified with the carbohydrate chemi- 
cally known as sucrose or saccharose. 
This exclusive denotation of the word has 
become embodied in the definitions and 
standards for food products adopted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the guidance of officials in 
enforcing the food and drugs act. 

The purpose of this restriction of the 
term sugar to the chemical individual 
sucrose is based on the intent of the act 
to protect the consumer or buyer from 
deception, since, popularly and conven- 
tionally, sugar is a sweet substance ob- 
tained from the source previously indi- 
cated. 

There are, however, more than 30 other 
individual carbohydrates that are chemi- 
cally classified as sugars, among which is 
cane sugar or sucrose. 

This condition is confusing to those 
who are not familiar with this classifica- 
tion, and becomes still more so when it is 
known that sucrose can be split into two 
different sugars by acids and enzymes. 
When sucrose is taken into the body it 
is broken down by the enzymes of the in- 
testinal tract into dextrose and levulose, 
or to use more recent chemical terms, 
glucose and fructose. A similar breaking 
down or hydrolysis of sucrose takes place 
in a fermenting dough with the produc- 
tion of these two simple sugars. 

The sugars which are important nutri- 
tionally are three simple ones, dextrose, 
levulose, and galactose, which is present 
in milk sugar but is never found free in 
nature; three disaccharides, cane sugar 
or sucrose, milk sugar or lactose, and 
malt sugar or maltose. The three latter 


sugars all contain the simple sugar dex- 
trose or glucose. 

The simple sugar dextrose or glucose is 
becoming more and more appreciated by 
the sugar consuming public as a food 
product of unusual economic importance. 
Recent improvements in the process of 


manufacture have made it possible to 
prepare from high grade corn starch a 
highly pure dextrose which is adapted 
for use in the manufacture of many food 
products in which the more expensive 
sugar sucrose was formerly considered 
necessary. 

Starch or corn sugar has been the sub- 
ject of considerable investigation for the 
purpose of determining its suitability as 
a fermentable sugar for use in bread 
making, and many experiments with cere- 
lose at the American Institute of Baking 
have demonstrated that the results se- 
cured are generally satisfactory both in 
dough fermentation and on the character- 
istics of the bread. It is not necessary to 
use sucrose or cane sugar in bread making 
as a source of available sugar to be con- 
sumed by yeast activity when a more eco- 
nomical sugar will produce similar re- 
sults. 

The use of dextrose in many other food 
applications is just coming to be appre- 
ciated, and in view of the agricultural sit- 
uation in the corn growing states has 
most important relations. The United 
States today is the greatest sucrose con- 
suming nation of the world, with a per 
capita consumption of well over 100 Ibs 
per year. The importations of sugar into 
the United States could very probably 
be reduced by the utilization of domestic 
potential sources of corn sugar, with 
probable consequent relief of the present 
agricultural depression among the farm- 
ers of the corn belt. 

This thought has been developed statis- 
tically by various writers in the news- 
papers and magazines, and the passage of 
House and Senate bills which are now 





under discussion should result in clarify- 
ing our ideas of what is sugar within the 
meaning of the food and drugs act. 

As previously indicated, according to 
the federal standard the word sugar, un- 
qualified, means sucrose, to the exclusion 
of all other sugars. The manufacturer of 
a food product who uses any other sugar 
is obliged to state it by a descriptive 
term indicative of its nature. This is 
not required for bread, as F. I. D. 188 
permits the use of “sugar and/or other 
fermentable carbohydrate substance” in 
bread doughs. 

In the case of many other products the 
manufacturer must indicate plainly on 
the label that sugars other than sucrose 
are present. This ruling is . consistent 
with the spirit of the food and drugs act, 
but it carries with it implications that 
other sugars are “substitutes” and of 
questionable nutritional value. The term 
“glucose,” especially, which in itself is an 
innocent chemical term, is connoted in the 
minds of some as a highly vicious adul- 
terant, the use of which is responsible for 
various nutritional evils, from dyspepsia 
to diabetes. 

As a matter of fact, physiologists tell 
us that probably more than half the en- 
ergy in the average diet is derived from 
glucose, that the three sugars, cane sugar, 
malt sugar, and milk sugar, are all 
sources of glucose, and that the starch 
of our foods is finally converted into glu- 
cose and absorbed. 

Glucose is the most important sugar 
nutritionally, and it is therefore of obvi- 
ous importance to remove from the public 
mind the lingering odium attached to it 
as a compound of questionable use. 

The early “glucose” products and the 
seventeenth century yeasts are not com- 
parable with their descendants of today. 
Continued scientific research has made it 
possible to provide the baker with pure 
yeast, and the sugar chemists and tech- 
nologists have succeeded in preparing 
glucose from corn starch, of the highest 
purity, in a form comparable to that of 
cane sugar. 

The future will probably see the pro- 
duction of levulose or fructose, the sweet- 
est of all the food sugars on a commercial 
scale. This simple sugar may be pre- 
pared from the Jerusalem artichoke, a 
plant which can be grown without diffi- 
culty in various parts of the United 
States. When this time comes, the sugar 
dilemma of definition will be further com- 
plicated by the commercial availability of 
both glucose and fructose, the two simple 
sugars which result from the hydrolysis 
of cane sugar. 








The Higher Loonacy 
By John P. Broderick 


N the January number of the Ameri- 

can Mercury, Hendrik Willem Van 

Loon, the eminent historian, forsakes 
the profession of Sir John Manderville 
and the Venerable Bede, and writes of 
“Bread.” Dr. Van Loon creates a being 
of straw, his “excellent friend, the gro- 
cery man,” and having done so, floors the 
fellow with a rhetorical onslaught during 
which it develops that bread in America 
is “a mixture of sand and gypsum! A 
substance that will neither cut nor toast, 
nor allow itself to be made into a respec- 
table pudding. The product of a corre- 
spondence school in mineralogy. Indi- 
gestible starch.” To which the grocer is 
made to reply: “It is all I can give you. 
I have got to eat it myself.” 

Further witty conversation follows. 
Dr. Van Loon laments the present-day 
lack of variety in the style of bread, 
flinging these questions at his suburban 
commissariat: “How about that Italian 
bread we had last year? How about the 
German bread we had six months ago? 
How about some matzos? How about 
that marvelous French bread you used 
to get from New York?” With ever in- 
creasing chagrin the grocer answers with 
slight variations of: “The trust. It is 
the fault of the trust!” 

“But think of it!” says the grocery 
man. “Each and every chunk is wrapped 
in an individual and special piece of 
paper. And no human hand has touched 
it.” 

Thereupon Mr. Van Loon makes what 
he calls his parting shot. He says: “No 
human hand should touch it?’ We may 


imagine him, then, strolling up the street 
as he delivers this philippic: “The above 
dialogue is neither new nor original. I 
am quite sure that a million other citizens 
who knew real bread in the days of their 
youth pester their grocers with similar 
inopportune questions and receive the 
identical answers. And meantime the 
bread trust continues its nefarious la- 
bors, and by hiring thousands of square 
miles of billboards gradually persuades 
a long-suffering populace that the petri- 
fied husks it forces upon the burghers of 
our great republic as Mother’s or Sister’s 
or Auntie’s bread are the acme of the 
baker’s art.” 

The doctor turns next to a discussion of 
hygienic methods, and denounces “the 
eager mothers and ditto fathers who 
hopefully absorb all of the hopeful non- 
sense about a microbe-less age, who sub- 
scribe to an endless variety of household 
magazines that tend to turn the home in- 
to a barrack, congratulate each other that 
they have lived to see the day when they 
could (for a not too exorbitant price) get 
‘real, clean bread.’ ” 

“Meanwhile,” Mr. Van Loon informs 
us, “the art of bread making is rapidly 
falling into desuetude. Soon the last of 
the bakers will be moved into the Smith- 
sonian Institution, there to be shown 
among the stuffed effigies of Mohawk In- 
dians, bartenders and the other noble and 
extinct races of men. All of which is a 
pity, for bread was, and in certain parts 
of the world continues to be, a most noble 
and honest part of the daily diet. Fur- 
thermore, as one of the oldest compan- 
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ions of Homo assassinans, it should be 
treated with great respect and humble 
gratitude, and not discarded as if it were 
merely an outworn type of machine gun 
or trench mortar. Not only was it pleas- 
ant to the palate, but it lent itself to the 
exercise of a great deal of artistic in- 
genuity.” 

The doctor then speaks of long, thick 
French loaves; Dutch loaves patterned 
after models submitted by Peter Paul 
Rubens; German bread braided into 
schnecken; Danish bread resembling an 
airy vol-au-vent; Austrian hérnchen. 
When the sons of Europe migrated to the 
New World, Mr. Van Loon explains, “it 
looked as if the United States was to 
become the paradise of the bakers.” But 
alas! Efficiency and hygiene came upon 
the scene to reduce the “noble art of din- 
ing to a mere scramble for calories and 
vitamins.” The master baker is also 
somewhat abstrusely linked up with the 
causes of the decline. 

There are, of course, those who will see 
flaws in the doctor’s reasoning. Such 
people will explain away the fact that 
Mr. Van Loon’s grocer had no adequate 
comeback by observing that the said gro- 
cer, having a “kind heart and long-term 
credits,” disliked to take issue with the 
eminent historian, preferring to believe 
that “the customer is always right.” 
They will say, moreover, that the grocer, 
being the “excellent friend” of Mijnheer 
Van Loon, would scarcely correct the 
latter, since, as the doctor must know, 
even one’s best friends won’t tell one. 
They will observe that, if “the grocer 
man” of whom the historian writes ac 
tually exists, he sells few varieties o/ 
bread, for the same reason that no bak 
ers of Italian, German, French, Danish, 
and Austrian bread are available in hi 
community, i.e., because there is little cal! 
for those varieties in Westport, Conn 
If the doctor desires those breads, the 
would caution him to be on the qui vive 
when he walks down the street of Hart 
ford, Bridgeport or New Haven. Hi 
own grocer is very likely a small link of 
a chain store system, and he carries 
bread, conceivably from a poor bakery, 
for the convenience of those who call at 
his shop to buy eggs, stuffed dates, and 
canned sardines. The fellow can scarcely) 
afford to carry all manner of bread sim 
ply for the sake of glorifying art and 
delighting the heart of one or the other 
of his “long-term credit” customers. If 
there is demand, there is supply. 

These critics of the doctor’s article wil! 
note that Mr. Van Loon ignores the ex 
istence of 30,000 individual bakers who 
thrive throughout the country, and ap- 
pears obsessed with the notion that the 
trust makes all the bread in the United 
States. They will argue that his indict 
ment of the master baker is far fetched, 

especially since Mijnheer Van Loon seems 
to be confused as to the true meaning of 
the term. They will say, with a shrug 
that if the distinguished historian dis- 
likes cleanliness—well, what can you sa} 
of a fellow like that? 

In summary they will say that Dr. Van 
Loon has been reading fairy tales by onc 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the cancer- 
bogey man; that his facts are sadly 
garbled; that he knows not whereof he 
speaks. They will fancy the grocer, turn- 
ing to his clerk after his learned customer 
has gone up the street, and saying: “Mis- 
guided citizen! The fault is with his 
stomach, not with the bread. He has in- 
digestion, and during the resultant night- 
mares he dashes off histories of mankind. 
Hank means well, but he had best stick 
to his last.” 

Our reaction is otherwise. 
apostrophic and exclaim: 

“O Versatile One Who Jumps Hither 
and Yon! Hendrik, Son of Clio, weave 
us another story. Sing us of Singapore, 
tell us of Timbuktu, spin us a yarn cf 
relativity, the dairy industry, the psy- 
chology of the Charleston, the decline of 
the drama in Hindustan, the origin of 
wheat. Say what is truth. Tell us 
whether what is, is. Or what have you, 
Mijnheer Van Loon? Your deep know!- 
edge of history is matched only by your 
comprehensive understanding of the bak- 
ing industry. You must know many other 
things, Incomparable! As the centuries 
match, your place is assured on the roster 
of the immortals. Your name will live 
forever, Loon who wrote ‘Bread.’ ” 


We grow 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

Voronto, Ont.—Flour exports from 
Canadian mills in December totaled 1,- 
042.137 bbls, an increase of 214,053 over 
the same month of last year. For No- 
ver:ber and December the gain in ex- 
ports, compared with the same two 
months a year ago, amounted to 519,058 
bbis, the total being 2,252,478. For the 
fiv: months ending with December, Cana- 
dio: exports were 4,620,692 bbls. 


TORONTO 
i.ocal mills report the domestic mar- 
ket for spring wheat flour slow. A week 
. a few of the mills reported trade 
ve, but all are now doing little busi- 
ne.s. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: 


& © 
Ov 


Jan, 23 Jan. 16 
T ee $9.10 $9.10 
I wR “aes «ae 8.85 
s OEE wn ctésdvewsee -. 8.60 8.60 
I | PRO i. 7.50 7.50 
L es 6.30 6.30 
Feed BO ccwwcsvccsccves 5.00 5.00 


ll prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
. f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
ers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 


Ontario Winters.—There is no improve- 
meat in demand for Ontario winter wheat 
flour. Buyers seem to have sufficient 
stocks on hand for immediate needs. 
Prices declined 15c bbl last week. Quota- 
tions, Jan, 23: good quality 90 per cent 
patents $6.25 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port, and $6.40, in secondhand jute bags, 
Montreal freights. 

Uxport Trade.—Prices of spring wheat 
flour for export are lower, but with no re- 
sulting improvement in inquiry. The 
Continent is out of the market complete- 
ly, and the United Kingdom is buying 
only in a limited way. Mills report the 
volume of sales light. Prices declined 1s 
@is 6d last week. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
export spring patents, per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, 45s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Janu- 
ary, February and March shipment. 

Winter wheat flour is meeting with 
some demand for export. Inquiry, how- 
ever, is only fair, and not much business 
is passing. Sales were made on a basis 
of 42s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, c.if., 
Glasgow or London. 


WHEAT 


There is little change in the wheat mar- 
ket, so far as demand is concerned. On- 
tario winter is not much wanted, as the 
flour market is slow. Farmers’ deliveries 
are light, and supplies are scarce. Prices 
are 5¢ bu lower. On Jan. 23, mills were 
offering farmers $1.35@1.40 bu for No. 2 
red, white or mixed, in wagonloads; car 
lots on track at country points were 
bringing $1.50. 

Flour sales are so limited that Ontario 
mills are not buying Manitoba spring 
wheat in any quantity. Quotations, Jan. 
23: No. 1 northern $1.6714 bu, track, Bay 
ports, a decline of 54%4¢ for the week. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for these grains is fairly good. 
Ontario oats and barley declined 2c bu 
curing the week, rye 4c, American corn 
cc, and western oats 1%e. Standard 
Screenings are unchanged. Quotations, 
Jon, 23: Ontario oats 42@46c bu, in car 
lo's, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 66@70c; rye, 88@93c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 91c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 1 western feed oats 
48°4e, «if. Bay ports; standard re- 
cleaned screenings $26.50 ton, delivered, 
Oi:tario points. 

NOTES 

'. G. Reiner, Wellesley, Ont., who for 
miny years operated the flour mill at 
thot point, died recently, aged 94. 


W. R. Clarke, Stratford, Ont., who has 
been active in the flour trade of this con- 
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tinent for some years, visited Toronto 
last week. 

During the five months of the crop year 
ending December, Canada exported 17,- 
413,327 bus oats, compared with 10,651,- 
297 in the same period of 1924. 


John G. Greey, member of the firm of 
William & J. G. Greey, machinery manu- 
facturers, Toronto, who are well known 
in the flour trade, died on Jan. 17, 
aged 76. 

From Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 9, 1926, the 
United States imported 9,438,000 bus 
wheat from this country, of which 8,276,- 
000 were in bond and the balance for 
consumption. 


Official returns show the imports of 
flour into the Union of South Africa dur- 
ing the period from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 
81, 1925, to have totaled 51,337,800 lbs. 
Australia does the largest part of this 
business, her share being 37,509,700 Ibs. 
Canada did 10,722,900 lbs of this trade, 
and Argentina 2,208,600. 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and vice president of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from Winnipeg, where he partici- 
pated in the conference between represen- 
tatives of the association and the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
(the farmers’ wheat pool). 


Shipments of Canadian wheat eastward 
for export are still being made largely 
through Buffalo and New York. Since 
Aug. 1, 100,000,000 bus wheat have passed 
in this way, compared with 78,000,000 
through eastern Canadian ports. The 
movement through Buffalo alone was 94,- 
000,000 bus, while shipments through 
Port Colborne (the largest grain handling 
lake port of eastern Canada) were 25,- 
000,000. 


The growth of the Canadian flour trade 
with British West Africa is shown in a 
table published in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal of the department of trade 
and commerce, Ottawa. In the year 1923 
that country imported Canadian flour to 
the value of $46,087, in the following year 
$78,565, and during the year just closed 
$138,251. From these figures it will be 
seen how important this market is becom- 
ing to Canadian flour producers. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has appointed a special committee 
to represent the association in Winnipeg 
for the purpose of working out details 
regarding the recent arrangement for co- 
operation between the wheat pool and the 
association in the matter of quotations 
for wheat for the balance of the crop 
year. This committee is composed of N. 
J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., J. Horne, of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Albert 
a of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. 


MONTREAL 

The Montreal spring wheat flour mar- 
ket was quiet last week, with demand 
poor. Quotations, Jan. 23: first patents 
$9.10 bbl, seconds $8.60, bakers $8.20@ 
8.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
Winter wheat grades were equally dull, 
the quotation being $7.30@7.40, ex-track, 
secondhand jute, and for broken lots 10c 
more. 

NOTES 

F. A. Heywood has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montreal Corn Exchange, and 
Alfred Chaplin treasurer. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., had a slight op- 
eration performed last week. 

Thomas Williamson, president, J. J. 
Page, vice president, C. H. G. Short, di- 
rector, and J. C. V. Mallette, secretary, 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, were in Winnipeg recently. 

Thomas Williamson, of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will take a 
few weeks’ holiday in the Carolinas 
shortly. 

W. A. Black, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., will go abroad shortly. R. R. 
Dobell, western manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will be at the Mont- 
real office during the absence of W. A. 
Black. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Employees’ Club held its annual 
dinner last week, D. L. McDougald pre- 
siding. Sales managers and sales staff 
from all branches were present, and the 
staff of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
joined in the party. Frank S. Meighen, 
president of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and W. W. Hutchison, vice 
president and general manager, were the 
principal speakers. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour situation is quiet. Domestic 
sales are intermittent and of small vol- 
ume, and, apart from the improved ori- 
ental demand recorded a week ago, ex- 
port business is practically at a stand- 
still. Some of the larger western mills 
are closed, or operating only part time. 
There is no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Jan. 23, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


o—— Futures—, 

Cash May July 

wk. BE Sscns . $1.56% $1.59 $1.57% 
Gam. FO ccc 1.58 5% 1.61% 1.59% 
Os BP04 cua oe 1.57 % 1.59 % 1.57% 
CS ae 1.54% 1.56% 1.54% 
ees ee “wwe sani 1.52% 1.54% 1.53% 
SOR BO 6050604 1.52% 1.54% 1.52% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Jan. 21 averaged 199 cars 
per day, compared with 290 for the pre- 
ceding week and 355 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1925. 

This market, with the exception of a 
few short rallies, has been dull, and noth- 
ing has occurred to check the downward 
tendency of prices. Some export business 
has been done, but buying generally has 
been insufficient to stabilize the market. 
In the cash wheat department, demand 
was fairly good, but scarcity of offerings 
has restricted trade. Holders evidently 
expect better spreads later on, and are 
therefore disinclined to sell at the pre- 
vailing levels. The business transacted 
was for local account, exporters doing 
nothing. Millers have been fair buyers. 

Coarse grains were extremely dull. 
There has been a little demand for low 
grade oats and barley, but this was only 
a car lot proposition, and the market 
otherwise has been without feature. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 23: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 4644c bu; barley, 604c; rye, 97%4c. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western general manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, is visiting in Montreal. 

It has been estimated that some 40,- 
000,000 bus Alberta’s wheat crop will be 
shipped to Vancouver during the 1925-26 
season. 

The embargo recently placed by Cana- 
dian railroads upon shipments of grain to 
the Head of the Lakes is still in force, 
and there is no indication of its early 
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removal. Storage at the Head of the 
Lakes; it is stated, has increased to 53,- 
333,000 bus, and thousands of cars of 
grain are in transit and on the tracks. 

G. Rock. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 
of destination and by seaboard ports, during 
November, 1925, as reported by the United 


States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: 
Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbis 
Azores and Madeira Is..... 16,615 1,103 
tn .20 6s 4406 hes soe 1,349,628 ..... 
og BRLELEEEL Le 232,447 25,665 
PE Scctece¥esvtaeee es 231,686 19,078 
a ee TELCOS © coces 
SY deca ces0eseecence 963,600 35,579 
CE Secweeeoyersorves ~ ipenced 770 
SE c ctnagesesccskesees 484,912 23,677 
Pee WOO BEREO <ccceseees: * eocews 568 
Dt Sith e<chiesuasbaxcasae 2,033,792 8,069 
RE. Scabies se ohne suka ees 33 eee 
Malta, Gozo, Cyprus Isl... 37,333 4,749 
OEE 1,013,123 17,534 
PE Cet ve aves tevesctdon 100,800 39,72 
a. STTTETECLELee Le a) eee 
PED vedago.c¥nde oes tees 202,889 5,553 
United Kingdom ......... 7,873,238 47,019 
GHUBCUEREED caccctcscccccce 8  eeoere 478 
ES wiciWeStecccess vues 136,305 548 
WOMGRAR. sevcsccseseccsesce sess 1,037 
DEED « Guccacwocccaseese eres 4,096 
HUD sotscesse €¢606%6 186 
Other Brit. West Indies...  ..... 4,311 
GOB acdoeecsscvesncscoecs conve 18,429 
Dominican Republic ...... 3,400 3,127 
Dutch West Indies ....... esee 621 
French West Indies ......  ..ss. 2,066 
Algeria and Tunis ........ 219,843 ..... 
DEE see eeeweeeberenceeses eeene 7,143 
DEE NeUiewesdaSeecéveess ‘eéa0 5,920 
CEE «Geta eeresesvonen 17,814 116 
SE SEO neecccesens | oreme 1,727 
Dutch Guiana 


French Guiana .. 
Venezuela ....... es 
CHEM sowencss erccesecccce 











Palestine, Syria .........:. 
PREwweme TMIMMES .cccccs cesee 343 
Turkey (Europe) ........-. BSTBTG 8s cwcse 
British West Africa ...... = seses 7,695 
British South Africa ..... «sees. 1,697 
BENGE chccccccassereccecses§ snece 7,687 
DE Statishieasctnese i <sbalae 4,087 
Portuguese East Africa ... 666 328 
DEEN ctcsecusechecapese sue60 745 
Iceland and Faroe Islands ..... 295 
ee 315 
INIGRTAGUR 2 ccccccocsccese 343 
PEE Daecciceccdenvcsece  6896¢8 842 
Other French Africa .....  ..... 752 
WE. 0.860.640 s 600000006 16,025,288 363,835 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 


ments through the various United States At- 
lantic seaboard ports during November, 


1925: Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
DOE WEE Sects sede nects 13,268,894 330,617 
PRURGCIBRIA oc cc cscssese 2,034,612 32,113 
TOMRCTEAGEO oc ccccccccesecs 721,782 824 
PPOEREE wedccccetcscecnces | bev008 281 

WOtMS cicccccccvencsec 16,025,288 363,835 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 





1925 1924 
United States ............ 931 22 
United Kingdom ......... 361,574 288,675 
Other countries .......... 679,632 539,387 

BOOMERS ccsccccccccccces 1,042,137 828,084 

Wheat exports in December, 1925 and 
1924, in bushels: 

To— 19256 1924 
United States .......... 2,992,918 1,106,998 
United Kingdom ....... 47,224,214 26,892,981 
Other countries ........ 6,790,781 1,847,062 

Bets avveviccescesar 57,007,913 29,847,031 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1925 and 1924, in barrels: 


1925 1924 
United States .......... 7,152 14,372 
United Kingdom ....... 1,375,461 1,402,679 
Other countries ........ 3,238,079 3,054,493 
WUD We sdsesviccsses 4,620,692 4,471,544 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


To— 1925 1924 





United States ......... 7,873,115 2,083,987 
United Kingdom ......128,001,331 71,706,337 
Other countries ....... 29,081,336 15,779,070 

Bet .ccccnccccveses 164,955,782 89,569,394 





It is expected that Lithuania will have 
787,000 bus flaxseed available for export 
on the present crop. 
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LONDON WHEAT, FLOUR 
MOVEMENT ESTIMATED 


Lonpon, Ene.—The quarterly move- 
ment of wheat and flour in London has 
been issued by the secretary of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange. The following are 
the official figures, wheat being shown in 
quarters of 480 lbs, and flour in sacks of 


280 lbs: 
Wheat Flour 

Imports for the 
ending Jan. 1, 192 
Less re-exports during the 
same period ........+.++- 


quarter 
6 1,739,977 193,489 


1,986 1,284 


Beet SAMOSED 2c cccvcccece 1,737,991 192,205 
Add stocks in London on 


Oct. 1, 1925 9,402 37,812 








Totals 1,737,393 230,017 
Stocks in London Jan. 
1926 


7,817 48,157 








Total distribution during 
the past three months. 1,730,076 181,860 
Average deliveries per week— 


During past three months. 124,434 12,990 
During last quarter ...... 113,791 18,224 
During same quarter last 

FORE codcvececvececoeces 140,437 32,7006 
During the year 1924 ..... 132,513 26,061 
During the year 1925 ..... 116,258 19,112 


In comparing last quarter with the pre- 
vious, it is noticeable that, while wheat 
increased about 10 per cent, flour de- 
clined nearly 30 per cent in the weekly 
distribution. This, from the point of view 
of the flour importer, is unsatisfactory. 
The increase in stocks shown in the fig- 
ures is difficult to account for, when so 
many importers state that they are prac- 
tically out of stock, and a fair number 
are without any spot stock. The only 
conclusion is that the quantity given in- 
cludes a fair proportion of English milled 
flour, which has been sent to London from 
mills situated at other ports. 


RELIEF BREAD FORWARDED 
TO CALAIS FLOOD VICTIMS 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 6.—Two tons of 
bread have been furnished residents of 
Calais from near-by towns, bakeries of 
that city having been forced to suspend 
operations owing to the flood. In a num- 
ber of streets the water lies several feet 
deep. Drinking water is supplied by tank 
lorries. Great anxiety prevails in France 
at the continuous rise of the Seine, which 
is only about a foot below what is regard- 
ed as the danger point. 

It is many years since there have been 
such general and destructive floods 
throughout Europe as at the present time 
and, unfortunately, there has been no 
abatement in the rise of the waters, owing 
to continuous heavy rainfall. The dam- 
age to property has been very heavy, and 
particularly in Belgium and Holland. 
Thousands of people have been thrown 
out of work, large numbers of cattle 
have been drowned and farms, houses 
and stocks destroyed. In Belgium a re- 
lief fund has been started, to which King 
Albert has given 2,000,000 francs and to 
which the National Bank and most busi- 
ness firms in Brussels and Antwerp have 
subscribed large sums. In Holland, so 
used are the inhabitants to floods that 
they stayed in their homes and almost 
had to be removed by force. The burst- 
ing of the Meuse dam in five places has 
inundated no less than 44 villages and 
towns. 








The chief medical officer of Inverness- 
shire, in a report to the public health 
committee, says that the people in Skye 
and the Outer Hebrides are departing 
from what he terms the simpler but more 
wholesome fare of previous generations. 
Oatmeal has largely given place to white 
bread and to manufactured forms of 
white flour. Tea, bread, margarine, and 


jam are now the diet of the crofters and 
their families. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonnon, Ene., Jan. 6.—Trade is par- 
ticularly dull. The stocks held by various 
importers appear to be small, in fact it is 
difficult to obtain certain well-known 
brands. Demand, however, is very limit- 
ed, owing to the big difference betwéen 
shipping offers and the selling value in 
London. Canadian flours for shipment 
are quoted at 48s for export patent. Lon- 
don millers’ brands have a comparative 
cif. value of 45s 6d for straight run. 
There is a fairly large quantity of cheap 
London made flour which has still to go 
into consumption. Flour made from all 
English wheat is cheap, and this, blended 
with strong imported Canadians, would 
very likely provide the public with a good 
looking wholesome loaf. Moreover the 
baker would find that such a mixture 
would give him a good yield of bread, and 
this would mean profits. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 50@5ls, c.i.f., but the 
price at which these flours are salable 
would rarely exceed 50@5ls, ex-store, 
which would be about equal to 48@49s, 
c.i.f., without any commission to the sell- 
er. Canadian export patents are offered 
at 48s, c.i.f., for January, February, and 
March shipment, seaboard. There ap- 
pears to be little or no chance of any 
fresh forward business being accom- 
plished, except in case of a very unex- 
pected demand. There are persistent 
rumors that Russia is again buying Cana- 
dian flour, but whether this is a ruse to 
force the market up in order to unload 
cheap purchases at still higher prices, re- 
mains to be seen. Canadian exports 
milled in bond in the United States are 
offered at about 49s 6d, but buyers are 
not interested. Canadian winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are quoted at about 45s, 
but the price is considered too high. Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours are not quoted. 

Australian flours show little change, 
with shippers asking 45s@46s 6d for ship- 
ment, while there are resellers for Janu- 
ary shipment at 44s, c.i.f. On the spot 
they are scarce, as much as 48s, ex-store, 
having been paid for small lots available. 

Low grade flour is quiet. Argentine is 
offered at 25s 3d, being about Ils down 
on the week. Minneapolis is not quoting. 

Home Milled Flour.—Markets, having 
eased a little, home millers have reduced 
their price for straight run flour to 50s 
sack, delivered, which is about equal to 
45s 6d, c.i.f. Millers report they are busy 
with old orders, but fresh business is slow. 

Flour Arrivals—aArrivals of flour last 
week were not large, but the proportion 
arriving from the Continent was abnor- 
mal. The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs, 
were as follows: from the United States, 
6,769; Canada, 18,325; Australia, 800; 
Continent, 3,616; coastwise, 1,358. 

Wheat Prices——The market was quiet 
last week, and prices eased. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, afloat, is offered at 62s 6d, 
and December shipment at 63s. January- 
February has been sold at 68s 8d@638s, 
and February and February-March ship- 
ment made 63s 44%2d. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba for January shipment is offered 
at 62s 3d. Australian, afloat, is held for 
62s, while the same price is asked for 
January. Polish wheat for January ship- 


ment has been sold on sample at 55s 9d. 





LiverPoot, Ena., Jan. 6.—There is a 
fair demand from bakers, but millers find 
it difficult to maintain advances made at 
Christmas. Imported flour is steady, 
with a quiet retail trade passing on spot. 


Manitobas for shipment are firm, 6d@I1s 
advance being asked by Canadian millers. 
Australians are also firm at 44s 6d@45s, 
c.if., January shipment. 

Wheat.—Business was interfered with 
by the holidays, and buyers have been lit- 
tle in evidence. It is understood that 
Japan has taken a quantity of Australian 
wheat, and our millers bought several 
cargoes early last week. Shipments are 
moderate, and the floating supply has de- 
creased. Prices are 2s qr higher. The 
Continent is taking only moderate quan- 
tities of over-sea wheat, but demand is 
expected to increase as the season ad- 
vances. Italy will probably buy more 
wheat from abroad shortly, and there are 
indications of a change in Germany, for 
importers will now take March customs 
warrants at 4% per cent discount, al- 
though the discount for near warrants 
remains at 7 per cent. France appears in- 
dependent, and has even exported flour 
to England, Belgium and Holland. 





Gtascow, Scortanpn, Jan. 4.—Flour is 
again firmer, due to a rise in wheat at 
Liverpool. The tone of the market, how- 
ever, is quiet. Bakers have advanced 
their bread prices by only Yed since the 
bottom of the market was reached, and 
now that the rise has checked itself and 
that a slight reaction in wheat and flour 
values has been registered, they are in a 
dilemma. They would like to add another 
Yad to the price of the 4-lb loaf, but no 
one cares to be the first to start, for fear 
all may not follow. Though most of the 
big factories are now wrapping their 
bread, other formidable producers are 
selling the loaf unwrapped. The latter 
are believed to be against increasing their 
prices until the wrapping firms have gone 
Yd higher. The latter hesitate to take 
this step, for two reasons: first, because 
when they introduced wrapping they as- 
serted that this action would not add to 
the price of the loaf, as they hoped to in- 
crease turnover thereby, and to enable the 
keeping qualities of the bread to be im- 
proved; second, that if a differential rate 
as between wrapped and unwrapped 
bread is to prevail, the wrapped loaf may 
suffer in public favor. 

If unanimity in favor of increasing 
bread prices by another ¥2d per 4-lb loaf 
is reached, and the retail charge is ad- 
vanced to 104d, bakers may enter the 
flour market to a greater extent. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers are 
making fairly heavy deliveries of flour 
against sales effected several weeks ago, 
and this is keeping the market fairly well 
supplied. The current rates for flour, 
cif., are 46s, 48s and 50s per sack of 
280 Ibs. 

Imported Flours.—Imported flours are 
offered on the c.i.f. basis as follows: 
Manitoba, 48@49s; Australian, 45@4é6s; 
Canadian winters, 46s; American winters, 
52@53s. 

Stocks.—Figures as to stocks of wheat 
and flour on Dec. 31 are not yet available, 
but the quantity is small and arrivals 
light. There is little cheap stuff in the 
market, and business is freer. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Jan. 4.—Flour trade 
is quiet. Despite the advance, there is 
no change in the price of bread, which 
stands at 94d per 4-Ib loaf. At the be- 
ginning of 1925 it was 1ld. During that 
year there was an inclination on the part 
of large bakers, both in the north and 


the south of Ireland, to favor flour milled 
in the United Kingdom, with the result 





that importers of Canadian and Ameri- 
can flours found their. keenest competi- 
tion from English millers. There was a 
large quantity of Australian flour used 
during the last 12 months, owing to its 
exceptionally cheap price. 

Bakers are not carrying very heavy 
stocks in either Belfast or Dublin, but 
there is sufficient American and Canadian 
flour in the hands of importers to cover 
requirements for some time. 

Flour Values—There is not much 
change in prices for shipment. Manitoba 
export patent is quoted at 48s, net, c.i.t,, 
Belfast, January seaboard. Against this, 
48s 6d is accepted on spot for a similar 
grade of flour, delivered, Belfast, and 
49s 6d, Dublin. Sales, however, are 
small. Fine short Manitoba patents un- 
der mill’s own brands are quoted at 51s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 51s 6d, Dublin, for 
January-February shipment from sei- 
board. Minneapolis flours are 48s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, January-February ship- 
ment. Australian flours are offered «at 
46s, delivered, Belfast, and 46s 6d@473, 
Dublin, on spot, as against home millers’ 
price of 48s, delivered. British mille:s 
are still dearer. Good blended English 
flours are offering at 54s, delivered, but 
there is too little business to test values. 

Shipments.—Shipments of flour to Bei- 
fast from American and Canadian poris 
since Aug. 1 amount to 89,000 sacks; to 
Dublin, about 50,000. 


HOLLAND ANTICIPATES 
BETTER FLOUR DEMAND 


AmsterDAM, Hortanp, Jan, 4.—The 
tendency is far from encouraging, viewed 
from the point of importers. On tlie 
other hand, the trade looks forward to a 
better demand for some commodities, al- 
though unfortunately the direct cause for 
this is connected with regrettable condi- 
tions. The prevailing floods, which are 
almost unprecedented, are coupled with 
great destruction of property and stocks. 
Such stocks, being totally lost, must soon 
be replenished. However, the demand 
has not yet arisen. 

Home millers are asking $8.60 bbl, ex- 
mill, for their regular run of flour. It is 
reported that they are unable to keep the 
mills going at full capacity. It may be 
that the effects of the recent holidays have 
not fully worn off. 

As regards foreign flour, the prices 
asked by United States and Canadian 
millers remain far above the local parity 
of prices. Minnesota patents are quoted 
at $9.80@10 bbl, and Kansas hard whe:xt 
patents at $10@10.20. Canadian paten!s 
are about on a level with Minnesota. If 
millers could reduce their quotations io 
$9.25 for patents and $8.75 for a suitab'e 
straight flour they would find some im- 
porters willing to take up fair shipments, 
as stocks of American flour are small. 


MINNESOTA GRAINS FOUND 
SUPERIOR IN BERLIN TEST 


Word comes from the agricultural d-- 
partment of the German Potash Syndi- 
cate, Berlin, that Gopher oats and Man- 
churia barley No. 184 have demonstrated 








_ their superiority over native and other 


varieties of similar grains under like tes‘s 
in the bleak mountainous country sep’- 
rating Germany from Austria. 

The tests were made at the Liebau ex- 
periment station in the province of Si- 
lesia. Gopher oats yielded 12 times tle 
amount of seed sown and were ready for 
cutting on Aug. 28, or two weeks to 4 
month earlier than other varieties in tie 
same test. Manchuria barley returned 4 
yield of 14-fold, and was also ready for 
cutting Aug. 28. This yield was several 
times the yield of other barleys used in 
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the trials. All the grain samples were 
sown April 14. The season was a late 
one, and the year in general was wet, cold, 
and bleak. 

Gopher Minnesota No. 674 is an open 
panicled, white seeded, early maturing 
oat having a stiff straw. It was produced 
at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
from a head selection. Manchuria bar- 
ley is a six-rowed, bearded variety, pro- 
duced at the Minnesota station from a 
head selection to meet various Minnesota 
conditions. 





HAMBURG REPORTS DEMAND 
FROM INTERIOR POINTS 


Hamsore, Germany, Jan. 9.—Some de- 
mand was experienced from interior 
places last week, and a good many second- 
hand parcels were cleared, Czechoslo- 
vakia was a buyer of secondhand par- 
cels. Business for future shipment from 
Canada and the United States was rather 
limited, as millers’ prices were out of line, 
altliough considerably lower. Quotations, 
per 100 kilos, c.if., Hamburg: Canadian 
export patent flour, January shipment, 
$8.30@8.60, and English patent 37@4Is; 
English patent, milled from Manitoba 
wi-cat, 88s 8d@38s 9d. Hamburg wheat 
flour of best quality is 48.75 marks and 
H.mburg 70 per cent rye flour 26.75@ 
28.75 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





BAKERS WILL VISIT GERMANY ~ 
New Yorx, N. Y.—A European trip 
s been planned by the New York State 
ssociation of Manufacturing Retail 
kers and the Master Bakers’ Singing 
‘iety of New York. They will leave 
for Germany early in July. 

Che present program assigns the party 
to Bremen, Hamburg, and Berlin, in the 
order named. After three days in the 
laiter city, the plan is to go to Leipzig, 
Dresden, and then Nuernberg, where two 
days will be spent. From Nuernberg to 
Muenchen, Muenchen to Stuttgart, and 
thence to Mainz, Koeln and Frankfort. 

Reservations have been made for first 
class hotels, second class trains, and first 
class steamers. 

\ closer association with the Germania 
Verband Deutscher Baecker Innungen is 
an opportunity offered by the trip. The 
Verband consists of 1,634 associations, 
with 84,969 members, of whom 52,230 own 
the buildings housing their bakeries, and 
37,950 operate machinery. 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 
Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
iller 
50 YEARS AGO 
Jan, 21.—The Illinois State Millers’ 
Association met in East St. Louis and 
adopted a resolution accepting the prop- 
osition of the Fidelity Insurance Co., 
Chicago, providing a special class for 

mill property. 

Jan. 22.—The Anchor flour mill, Min- 
neapolis, has shut down for repairs. 

Jan. 27.—Three prominent members of 
the milling profession died recently. 
They were Isaac Staub, Covington, Ky., 
inventor of many useful patents on flour 
machinery, James Bradford, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of mill furnishings, and 
Louis Crenshaw, Richmond, Va., for a 
long time actively interested in the cele- 
brated Haxall Mills and in foreign trade. 

Jan. 28.—Chicago has the largest grain 
market in the world, handling 90,000,000 
bus annually, operating 18 elevators with 
a capacity of 15,350,000 bus. 

Jan. 28.—In Victoria, Australia, the 
number of flour mills in operation in 1874 
was 157, of which 146 were operated by 
steam and 11 by water. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Jan. 23.—George H. Christian, for- 
merly a principal in the Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is en route to 
the West Indies. Later he plans a trip 
to Europe. 

Jan. 23.—A steadily declining wheat 
market caused dullness in flour business 
last week. 

Jan. 25.—Conrad Ruhl, Sr., head of C. 
Ruhl & Sons, flour jobbers, Baltimore, 
died today of heart disease. He was 70 
years old. 

Jan. 30.—Minneapolis mills added 44,- 
000 bbls flour to their output last week. 
They ground 283,235, compared with 
294,430 in 1900 and 293,335 in 1899. 
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ONE A MINUTE? 


It has been said that there is a sucker 
born every minute, and from what hap- 
pens frequently in the flour trade it looks 
like truth. It is strange, though, with 
so many honest men in the distributing 
end of the business, that millers will per- 
sist in getting themselves tied up with 
the crooks. 

A case in point has just been settled 
in which only one car of flour was in- 
volved, but which, through storage, in- 
terest and a discount of $2.25 bbl in 
price, showed a loss to the miller of $765. 

This car was sold to one who has been 
a thorn in the side of millers for more 
than 20 years, and every trick he has in 
the bag has been exposed in these col- 
umns time and time again, yet every once 
in a while he catches one of these poor 
fish, the birth rate of which is said to 
total 60 an hour. 

If a miller had no method of finding 
out the standing of a buyer before book- 
ing business from him there would be a 
good excuse and much sympathy for him 
when he got caught, but in view of the 
ease with which such information is to 
be had, he seems entitled to neither. 


NEW YORK 


The local flour market last week was 
devoid of any interesting features. Trad- 
ing was of routine character, with no 
big sales reported. Most offices, how- 
ever, now seem to be doing a little busi- 
ness, which indicates that consumers are 
feeling the pinch of the light stocks they 
have on hand. They are, however, hold- 
ing down their reserves to the smallest 
possible figures, and the caution with 
which they are buying shows their lack 
of faith in the market. 

There are frequent instances of very 
low prices being made by mills anxious 
for business, with the result that the 
range of nearly all grades covers about 
75c bbl. Springs and hard winters are 
nearly parallel, with soft winters not 
very far below them. 

In the export market there is slightly 
more inquiry, although actual business is 
not large. 

Flour Prices.——General quotations, 
Jan. 22: spring fancy patents $9.30@10, 
standard patents $8.60@9.25, clears $7.60 
@8.20; hard winter short patents $9.25@ 
9.75, straights $8.50@9.20; soft winter 
straights, $8.15@8.60; rye, $6@6.40,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 218,299 bbls; ex- 
ports, 35,707. 

WHEAT 

The market was heavy the early part 
of last week, with price fluctuations 
within narrow limits. Later the prices 
fell off, following crop reports. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$2.03Y%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.9914; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.961%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.79%2; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.674%4. Re- 
ceipts, 1,258,600 bus; exports, 1,266,608. 

NOTES 

Julius Singer, bakery and lunch room, 
1588 Second Avenue, New York, is a 
voluntary bankrupt. 

A. E. Baxter, president of the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering Co., Buffalo, called 
at this office Jan. 21, 

David Stott, president of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, was in 
New York on Jan. 22, 

E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in New York last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 1,138, for the previous week 
1,154, and for the same week a year ago 
1,164, 

Exports of flour from New York in 
1925 were 6,868,000 bbls, against 7,396,- 


000 in 1925; wheat 7,399,300 bus, against 
6,399,100; corn 897,000, against 1,125,000; 
oats 16,048,000, against 11,614,000. 
Receipts of flour at New York in 1925 
were 12,991,327 bbls, against 11,992,127 
in 1924; wheat 78,026,900 bus, against 
74,291,400; corn 2,300,300, against 5,908,- 
605; oats 23,483,300, against 18,197,300. 
Hugh Galbraith, president of the 
Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., Troy, N. 
Y., arrived in New York on Jan. 19 
after a three months’ trip through the 
Panama Canal and to the Pacific Coast. 
Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 











Archibald R. Dennis, President of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


elected president of the Baltimore 

Chamber of Commerce, who also has 
served on the board, as chairman and 
vice chairman of the executive committee 
and on other important committees, and 
who is known by his friends as “Archy,” 
was born at Frederick, Md., in 1878. He 
was educated at a preparatory school 
and Frederick College, graduating from 
the latter in 1896. In the same year he 
entered the grain trade with A. W. Thom- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind., where he re- 
mained until 1898, when he embarked in 
the grain brokerage business on his own 
account, remaining at Indianapolis until 
1900, when he went to Chicago, became a 
member of the Board of Trade and there 
continued his efforts as a grain broker 
until 1906, then moved to Baltimore and 
with his cousin, J. Murdoch Dennis, 
formed a copartnership which is now 
known as Dennis & Co., Inc., grain com- 
mission, brokerage and forwarding, with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Mr. Dennis is a brother of John M. 
Dennis, formerly a prominent grain ex- 
porter of this market, but now treasurer 
of the state of Maryland and president 
of the Union Trust Co. of Maryland. The 
firm of Dennis & Co., Inc., is one of Bal- 
timore’s leaders in grain and has a large 
clientéle. An outstanding achievement of 
the firm occurred on the last crop year, 
when it handled with ease and without 
fuss or feathers a line of grain, compris- 
ing millions of bushels of wheat and rye, 
which had been on storage in Baltimore 
for months and which was finally sold 
and shipped abroad. 


A vctected pre R. Dennis, the newly 
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ing Jan. 16, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed a consid- 
erable falling off from the previous week, 
being 2,058,612 bus wheat and 47,063 bbls 
flour. About 12,000 bbls flour went to 
the United Kingdom, 12,000 to Alexan- 
dria, 9,000 to Pirwus, and the remainder 
in small lots to Hamburg, Scandinavia 
and the Near East. 


BALTIMORE 

Some buying was indulged in last week, 
both early and late, at prices averaging 
better than closing rates. Hard winter 
short patent was reported sold in a single 
instance as low as $9.10 bbl, jute or cot- 
ton. A few purchases also were made of 
Pacific Coast flour, patent and straight, 
by way of experiment, at a liberal dis- 
count under other offerings of similar 
grade. 

Closing prices, Jan. 23, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75@9; 
hard winter short patent $9.15@9.40, 
straight $8.65@8.90; rye flour, white $5.95 
@6.20, dark $4.60@4.85. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,368 bbls, 4,164 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 3,412 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Jan. 23 was 24c lower 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly Canadian in bond for 
export, and southern held by local and 
country owners for higher markets. Clos- 
ing prices, Jan. 23: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.90%2; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.87; southern by 
boat, No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.8642; sales of bag lots by sample, $1.80 
@1.85, according to quality, condition and 
location. 

Of the 108,542 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Jan. 23, 106,557 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 199,835 
bus, 64,000 domestic and 135,835 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 87,696 bus; stock, 1,027,032. 
Receipts of southern wheat last week 
were 446 bus; so far this season, 1,135,035; 
last year, 1,042,932. Closing price of 
southern contract grade, $1.861; last 
year, $2.13%%. 

Oats prices, Jan. 23: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 5lc; No. 3 white, domestic, 50c. 


NOTES 

Exports last week were 3,412 bbls flour, 
199,835 bus wheat, 96,572 corn and 100,- 
200 barley. 

A representative of the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was here last week 
in an effort to sell Pacific Coast flour. 

The Hanover (Pa.) Flour & Feed Co., 
recently organized by Harry L. Hull and 
Edwin J. Kerchner, opened for business 
in its new warehouse on Jan. 18. 

Receipts of grain last week were 108,- 
542 bus wheat, 123,327 corn, 74,418° oats 
and 92,570 rye; stocks at the close, 1,914,- 
137 bus wheat, 1,325,390 corn, 134,960 
oats, 132,099 rye and 314,366 barley. 

The attorneys for the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Baltimore 
Board of Trade have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a reply to 
Boston’s attack on Baltimore’s freight 
differentials. 


A. W. Mears, president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, read _ his 
annual report to the members of the ex- 
change on Jan. 25. In the absence of 
any opposition, the five candidates for 
the directorate, Henry M. Warfield, 
Eugene A. Slack, William Rodgers, J. A. 
Manger and J. Ross Myers, were de- 
clared elected. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
I. C. Sanford, of the I. C. Sanford Grain 
Co., Portland, Oregon; F. H. Tennan, 
field marshai of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; P. E. Nye, of the 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., and St. Louis, Mo; A. L. 
Brulle, miller, Fredericksburg, Va; W. 
E. Black, New York. 

On Jan. 30, after retiring as president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
A. W. Mears will entertain at dinner at 
the Merchants’ Club. All his colleagues 
in the board during his,two years in of- 
fice, the president-elect, all former presi- 
dents of the exchange, and the secretary- 
treasurer and traffic manager of the 
chamber will be guests. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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BUFFALO 

The flour market is quiet and steady, 
inquiry being apparently at a standstill. 
Old orders are about cleaned up, and 
moderate stocks on hand are reported 
from distributing points. In fact, the 
open winter rather helped to keep job- 
bers from loading up. Tle snowstorms 
passed so quickly that there was no diffi- 
culty in getting supplies, and there was 
no need of loading up. A week of the 
present weather would without doubt 
lead to heavier commitments. 

Hard winters flours are in the same 
position as the springs, with no effort 
being made to push them until the mar- 
ket gets nearer to a basis on which some 
speculative interest may develop. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 23: spring 
fancy patents $10@10.15 bbl, standard 
patent $9.75@9.90, clears $7.95, second 
clears $46.50 ton; rye, $6.15 bbl for 
white, $5.35 for medium, and $5.15 for 
dark; hard winters, $9.90@10; straights, 
$9.40@9.60; soft winters, $9.80@9.90. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 17-23 ...... 238,000 192,365 81 
Previous week .. 238,000 189,725 80 
Year ago ....... 238,000 193,500 81 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,312 70 


The noticeable weakness of wheat last 
week culminated in lower futures and a 
correspondingly weak cash market. An 
occasional car is being sold for all-rail 
shipment. 

Receipts of oats have been moderate, 
but demand indifferent, with limits tend- 
ing easier. Country movement small. 

The barley market is inactive, with no 
request for supplies. Values tending 
easier, 

While rye grain prices are better, de- 
mand is very light. Holders are asking 
buyers to take out their commitments, 
but with little success. Millers claim the 
rye flour trade is dull. 

Canadian grain receipts by lake for 
the season of 1925 were as follows: 
wheat, 116,866,274 bus; barley, 18,154,- 
011; oats, 8,150,067; flaxseed, 3,008,642; 
rye, 2,297,537. There was an increase of 
35,000,000 over 1924. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on Jan. 18 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat . 6,451,499 6,227,737 11,679,236 
ree oi | Sorry rs 770,043 
Oats . 2,326,587 652,091 2,977,678 
WATIOF  ccccce 608,107 1,949,533 2,457,678 
PPT 116,335 249,187 365,522 

Afloat— 

Wheat. ..ccke 4,296,444 6,494,731 10,791,175 

. aa 1,417,324 872,247 1,789,571 

ree 266,952 527,346 794,298 

BOW sscsevidws 666,182 «sn cvvee 666,131 
NOTES 


F. F. Henry, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., is in Minneapolis. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & Co., 
grain merchants, is in Augusta, Ga, 
where he expects to remain for six weeks. . 

At the annual election, held Jan. 14, the 
following were named directors of the 
Philip Houck Milling Co: George E. Mc- 
Donald, North Tonawanda, William C. 
McDonald, Oscar F. Houck, William G. 
Houck, George E. Houck, and Edward 
W. H. Holser, Buffalo. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour is slow, confidence being 
unsettled by the recent decline in wheat. 
The market rules weak, with a downward 
tendency. Stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and bakers are small, and they are obliged 
to come into the market from time to 
time, but buy only in small lots to meet 
immediate needs. Receipts for the week 
ending Jan. 23 totaled 9,425,600 lbs. Ex- 
ports, 2,000 sacks to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 23: spring first 
patent $9.75@10.50, standard patent $9.25 
@9.75, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $9.75@ 10.25, straight $9.35@ 
9.90; soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye 
flour, white $6.25@6.50, medium $6@ 
6.25, dark $5.75@6. 

Wheat advanced 5c bu early last week, 
but subsequently lost the improvement, 
and closed dull and weak at a net decline 
of 2c. Practically all exports from this 
port at present are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 511,835 bus; exports, 





470,285; stock, 1,572,606. Closing quota- 
tions, Jan. 23: No. 2 red winter, $1.75@ 









@1.75; No. 5, $1.67@1.72; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.73@1.80. 

The oats market is quiet, and prices 
show no important net change. Fluctua- 
tions last week were within narrow lim- 
its. Receipts, 97,501 bus; exports, 25,- 
000; stock, 384,903. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 23: No. 2 white, 5244@52%c bu; No. 
8 white 5144@51%c. 


NOTES 


Emanuel H. Price, treasurer of the 
Commercial Exchange, is critically ill. 
Among recent visitors on ’change were 
R. E. Nye, manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the Denver Alfalfa & Products 
Co., Lamar, Colo., A. W. Clark, of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grain Co., and A. M. 
Conners, sales manager for the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha. 
Samuet S. Danrets, 


BOSTON 

Sales of only scattered carloads of flour 
here and there were reported last week. 
There is a question as to whether or not 
they were profitable to the mills. There 
is no speculative feeling apparent, and 
local buyers, as well as those in other 
New England distributing points, are 
content to limit their purchase to the 
smallest possible quantities. 

Supplies of flour in New England are 
not excessive, but there seems to be 
enough on hand or on the way to supply 
current needs. Buyers show no anxiety 
as to the future of the market. They 
have already stayed out longer than it 
was thought possible, which would indi- 
cate that they had reserve supplies some- 
where. 

Quotations, per 196 Ibs, in 98-lb sacks, 
for shipment, on Jan. 23: spring patents, 
special short $10.40@10.65, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@10.40, first clears $8@8.75; 
hard winter patents, $8.90@9.85; soft 
winter patents $8.75@9.85, straight $8@ 
8.60, clears $7@7.65. 

Rye flour is easier, demand slow and 
prices tending lower. On Jan. 23 choice 
white patents were quoted at $6.30@6.50 
bbl, in sacks, with standard patents at 
$6.15@6.35. Dark rye holds steady, with 
a quiet demand, at $5@5.05, and rye meal 
at $5.15@5.20, all in sacks. 


NOTES 


The Modern Sanitary Baking Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been incorporated. 


Recent visitors on the trade room floor 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
included Paul S. Warden and J. B. Rich- 
ardson, Chicago, and A. W. Clark, Cleve- 
land. Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were slow. Pros- 
pective buyers appeared to have little 
confidence in the trend of the market. 
The price fluctuations had the effect of 
keeping actual buyers out of the market. 
The bulk of the sales were for prompt 
shipment, and only in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet actual requirements. 

Hard winter wheat flour prices are 
practically on the same level with springs. 
Shipping directions are reported good. 
Soft winters are in fair demand, the prin- 
cipal purchasers being cracker makers 
and pastry bakers. 

Quotations, Jan. 23: spring wheat short 
patent $8.75@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
@9; hard winter short patent $8.75@9.50, 
standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears $7@ 
7.50,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $8@8.25, bulk; pure white rye $5.75@ 
6.25, medium rye $5.25@5.50, dark rye 
$4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

Richard A. Hoyt, vice president and 
treasurer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
millers, Lake City, Minn., was in Pitts- 
burgh last week. 

The annual meeting and election of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club will be held on 
Feb. 6, at the Fort Pitt Hotel. Dinner 
will precede the meeting. 

The Fayette City (Pa.) Trading Co., 
with $5,000 capital stock, to engage in 
the sale of flour and groceries, has been 
incorporated by Philip Weinberger, Van 
Voorhis, Herman Weiss, and A. Fleischer. 

Thomas D. Cherrington, Myerstown 
miller for over 30 years, died in his home 
there Jan. 17, following a stroke of par- 


1.80 bu; No. 8, $1.72@1.77; No. 4, $1.70 
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alysis. His death occurred on his eightieth 
birthday anniversary. Four daughters 
and one son survive. C. C. Larus. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Market declines last week strengthened 
flour buyers’ decision to hold off for fur- 
ther declines. General conditions are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 23, delivered, 
Pittsburgh rate points, basis cotton 98's: 
spring patents, $10@10.25 bbl; hard win- 
ter patents, $9.50@10; soft winter pat- 
ents, $9@9.50. Ray A. Frame. 


CHARTER SECURED FOR 
MERGER OF MILK FIRMS 


New York, N. Y.—Representatives of 
12 condensed milk*companies met in New 
York recently to form a merger which 
will be one of the largest condensing es- 
tablishments in the country. The prime 
mover is the Western Reserve Condensed 
Milk Co., Cleveland, although plants in 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Oregon are included. The new company 
will be known as the United Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., and a Delaware charter has been 
secured. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
HEAR DR. BARNARD SPEAK 


Cuicaco, Inr.—H. E. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, spoke before the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association at its meeting held 
in Indianapolis on Jan. 22. His subject 
was “Corn Sugar.” He declared that the 
Indiana corn fields make Cuban sugars 
unnecessary. Sugar is a new food, and 
only a few centuries ago it was a luxury, 
he said, but today American chemists are 
making sugar from corn. This is in many 
ways the best of all sugars, and may be 
made more cheaply than beet sugar. In 
25 years from now the corn belt will turn 
its corn into hogs and dairy products, 
sugar and vegetable oils, with profit to 
the corn grower and saving to the con- 
sumer, he said. This work will be done by 
our own people instead of by cheap labor 
in Cuban sugar plants or European beet 
fields. 

Sugar made from corn is not as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar, but it is just as 
valuable a food, Dr. Barnard said. Wher- 
ever sweetness is not important, as in 
baking of bread or making ice cream or 
many other essential foods, sugar from 
corn is ideal. Within the past two years, 
bakers have turned to corn sugar as its 
food for the growing yeast plant which 
leavens dough. About four pounds of 
sugar are used up by a yeast plant in 
leavening a barrel of flour. This means 
that 400,000,000 Ibs sugar are needed an- 
nually in baking bread. From 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 bus corn are required to 
produce the sugar for the bakers’ needs 
alone, Dr. Barnard said. He added that 
corn sugar is not a substitute, but a real 
sugar. 

From Indianapolis, Dr. Barnard went 
to Louisville, where he spoke before the 
National Preservers’ Association on Jan. 
25, discussing the subject of educating 
the consumer and developing the idea of 
bread and jam advertising by bakers and 
jam manufacturers. 











WARD BAKING CO. ENTERTAINS 

ReaprinG, Pa.—The Ward Baking Co. 
recently gave a dinner at the Mansion 
House to the agency men of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Edward Labelle and P. M. 
Safford, of the New York office, were 
present, and gave short talks on “Modern 
Baking of Bread and Cake.” J. R. Hass- 
ler was awarded the prize for highest 
man in fruit sales. Entertainment was 
furnished by Miss Emma Hadley, pianist, 
and Herbert Shannon. Special selections 
were sung by F. W. Convry and J. R. 
Hassler. Those present were P. M. Saf- 
ford and E. Labelle, of New York; Rob- 
ert Lawrence, Philadelphia; J. R. Hass- 
ler and F. W. Convry, Reading; G. Cook- 
son and R. Fisher, Pottsville;-R. Roth- 
rock, Easton; J. Mehaffy and W. Brobst, 
Allentown; C. Eagle, Pottstown. 


The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, Inc., will hold its annual 
stockholders’ meeting at the Minneapolis 
office on Jan. 28. A dividend of 50c per 
share on its common stock has been de- 
clared. 
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INDIANA BAKERS WILL 
MEET AT INDIANAPOLIS 


InpranaPoiis, Inp.— The twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association will be held at In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 17-18. In the morning 
of the first day of the convention, vari- 
ous reports will be made and committees 
will be appointed. 

H. E. Barnard, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, O. W. 
Hall, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Otto Cook, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, and Lillian 
Sedwick, vice president of the Indian- 
apolis School Board, will be among the 
principal speakers on the first day. 
Election of officers and reports of com- 
mittees will conclude the ‘afternoon ses- 
sion. In the evening there will be «a 
banquet and dance. 

On the second day, speakers will in- 
clude Jean K. Rich, of the department of 
nutritional education of the American 
Institute of Baking, E. C. Baum, presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Brooklyn, G. I. Christie, direc- 
tor of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of Purdue University, G. Cullen 
Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, and Walter D. Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., bakery service, Chi- 
cago. The addresses will be followed b: 
discussion and installation of officers. 


NEW ENGLAND GROUP OF 
BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Charles G. Reed, production manage 
for the Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrenc« 
Mass., was elected president of Divisio: 
10 of the New England Bakers’ Asso 
ciation at the annual meeting of the or 
ganization on Jan. 12. This division in 
cludes the master bakers of Lowell, Law 
rence, and Haverhill, Mass. At the 
meeting E. C. Johnson, president of th 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, spoke o: 
“Co-operation and Quality Goods,” an 
W. E. Rhodes, of The Fleischmann Co 
talked of “Sweet Doughs.” Mr. Rhode 
announced that a demonstration woul 
be given at the plant of the Morehous: 
Baking Co. on Feb. 9. Following th 
demonstration, the regular monthly 
meeting and banquet of Division 10 wil 
be held. 

At the meeting on Jan. 12 the followin; 
officers were elected: president, Charle 
G. Reed; vice president, Albert Florey 
secretary, John M. Rothwell; treasurer 
C. B. Stoddard. 


FLOUR MEN IN ATTENDANCE 
AT PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour trade wa: 
represented at the midwinter meeting 0: 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association a‘ 
Harrisburg on Jan. 11-12 as follows: J 
D. Connell, Claro Milling Co; C. Asquith. 
New England Flour Co; Ashby Miller 
A. R. Tucker, R. T. Hambleton, J. J 
Parlaman, Washburn Crosby Co; Willian 
Corl, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; W. H 
Bowman, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; Fre 
Burrall, Wichita Flour Mills Co; John W 
Payler, William Kelly Milling Co; J. W 
Talarsky, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co 
E. W. Long, broker; T. M.. Holt, C. H 
Bollinger, Acheson Flour Co., Inc; J. N. 
McCosh, Bay State Milling Co; R. R 
Sanborn, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co 
E. E. Smith, Mauser Mill Co; A. W 
Lutz, Northwestern Consolidated Millin; 
Co; Harry C. May, Edward May & Sons 
D. G. Van Dusen, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co; R. S. Thorpe, P. H. Hansen, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, I. C. Maghran, Pills 
bury Flour Mills Co; C. M. Williams 
Stokes Milling Co; Jesse C. Stewart 
Jesse C. Stewart Co. 








C. C. Larus. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
PLANT WILL BE REBUIL1 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—The buildings an 
plant of the Victor Chemical Works, 
West Nashville, burned Jan. 17, will b 
rebuilt at an early date, and the manu- 
facture of calcium acid phosphate will 
be resumed. August Kochs, Chicago, 
president of the company, arrived in 
Nashville on Jan. 21. Plans will be 
drafted immediately for the new build- 
ings, the main ones to be of steel and 
concrete. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





SEATTLE 

Che high prices demanded for Pacific 
wi.cats, and consequent high quotations 
fo. flour, are restricting sales to a mini- 
mum. Buyers are not interested beyond 
ne r-by requirements. 

luterior mills, on the other hand, have 
en.oyed a good demand from the South- 
ea:t and the Middle West, and a large 
vo.ume of flour was selling to those 
m:-kets until the break in wheat prices 
la:' week. Some of these mills, which 
we well sold ahead, were obliged to 
re use to make additional bookings, 
ov ng to the impossibility of buying 
w! eat at workable prices. 

here has also been a good demand 
fr m New Orleans and Mobile, and con- 
si rable soft wheat flour has been sold 
re ently to north Atlantic ports. 

‘lour Prices.—Washington quotations, 
c: loads, coast, Jan, 22: family patent, 
&° 29.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons; pastry 
fl ir, $7.50@7.80, 98’s; standard patent, 
$* 28.25, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
ard Pacific hard wheats, $9@9.70, 98’s. 
Hrd wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
airival draft terms: Dakota, $9.60@ 
10.10; Montana, $8.90@9.10. 

Jeport Trade.—Export flour demand 
w.s negligible last week, being confined 
to scattered small parcel orders for the 
0 ient, the United Kingdom and South 
A:nerica. - 

‘export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
pot quotations, Jan. 22: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.90 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.20, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib cot- 
tous; patents, $8.95, c.if., less 2 per 
cent, or $8.20, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 47s 3d, 
and hard wheat straights 48s, c.if., per 
25) Ibs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

Farmers are holding wheat for higher 
prices, influenced by fair milling and ex- 
port demand and by sales of soft white 
and red wheats to the Southeast. A 
good flour demand from the Southeast 
and the Middle West, and consequent 
buying by interior mills, have caused an 
advance in prices. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Jan. 22: soft white, $1.63 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.62; hard winter, western 
red, and northern spring, $1.58; Big 
Bend blue-stem and Baart, $1.62. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
c:pacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 

Jan. 29-89. . 66s owtaase weds 24,120 
Previous week ......seeee 27,805 53 
Year Qi caste bs0ades cece 27,304 52 
T YOREO GOS oo cticscevs 41,943 79 
4 @ years Ago ......+++s 37.276 71 
Four years @80 ......-000. 31,091 59 
F VOGRE BO 02s vccsees 26,381 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, WOR vise weccdowe oy 20,493 36 
Previows WOOK 2.6.0.5 .8es. 26,242 46 
RP OD ctv snes ter access 13,302 23 
Two years @@0.......:.... 34,980 61 
Tree years @8O .......... 31,306 55 
Four yeQre-@@0 ......ce0e+: 41,350 73 
Five yeO@re QB ......ecees 18,933 33 


NOTES 


‘he fourth annual convention of the 
P-cific Foreign Trade Council will be 
he'd at San Francisco, March 4-6. 

ver-sea flour shipments from Seattle 
ar | Tacoma, Jan. 1-8: to Hongkong, 
10.250 bbls; Yokohama, 250; Shanghai, 
15); Manila, 14,670; west coast South 
Ainerica, 13,365; Honolulu, 3,922. Do- 
mestie ports: to San Francisco, 5,900; 
Lo; Angeles, 2,604; San Diego, 654; 
Charleston, 750; New York, 1,800; Bos- 
ton, 3,500. 
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At the annual meeting of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, held last week, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Otto H. Ejisenbeice, district manager of 
the McCormick Steamship Co; vice presi- 
dent, William Claussen, district sales 
manager for the Pacific Coast Coal Co; 
secretary and treasurer, J. F. King, 
grain dealer. A. A. Ryer, president of 
the Ryer Grain Co., was re-elected a 
trustee. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Although there was a fair demand for 
flour last week, large buyers were not 
among the purchasers. California mills 
have been retaining their prices Without 
change for several weeks, family patent 
being quoted at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons. This 
is the highest price of the winter. 

Deliveries last week, both by rail and 
by water, were normal. The compara- 
tively light snows in the Rockies and 
other mountain sectors to the north and 
east have not impeded traffic, and ocean 
craft have had no difficulty in bringing 
cargoes from milling centers. These ar- 
rivals have been largely taken for filling 
short-time delivery orders. 

Quotations, Jan. 23: Kansas standard 
patent $9.50@9.75 bbl, Montana standard 
patent $9.40@9.60, Dakota standard pat- 
ent $9.65@9.85, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and California common points, basis 
98-lb cottons. Eastern first clears were 
quoted at $7.50@7.75 on the same basis, 
and Washington and Oregon blue-stem 
patents at $7.75@8. 

Milling wheat was quoted at $2.80@ 
2.85 per 100 lbs, on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, and feed wheat at $2.70 
@2.75. 

NOTES 


Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., has re- 
turned from an extended tour of Europe. 
Mrs. Elliott and their children will re- 
main in Sicily for some time. 

South American wheat fields are to be 
harvested with California equipment, an 
order for 200 Holt combined harvesters 
having been received during the past week 
by the Western Harvester Co. 

H. S. Snyder, an employee of the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co., was slightly in- 
jured in an explosion of grain dust at the 
Oakland mill. Fire following the explo- 
sion is reported to have caused damage 
estimated at $1,500. 

Lack of rain has caused delay in plant- 
ing grain in many sections of central Cal- 
ifornia. Reports show that wheat on ir- 
rigated land is thriving and, as there has 
been increased rainfall recently, better 
conditions for upland and nonirrigated 
farms are expected. 


Two Pacific Coast financiers promi- 
nently identified with the milling industry 
are mentioned in connection with the new 
Pacific Indemnity Co., a $3,000,000 insur- 
ance organization. They are O. D. Fish- 
er, of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, and W. W. Crocker, vice president of 
the Sperry Flour Co. 

The fourth annual session of the Pa- 
cific Foreign Trade Council will be held 
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in San Francisco, starting March 4. Ar- 
rangements are being made for entertain- 
ment of delegates from seven western 
states. Development of trade with the 
Orient will be discussed as one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the council, according to 
William Piggott, Seattle, president, who 
is now in San Francisco. 
W. E. Zoprann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market is slow, so far as the 
coast trade is concerned, with bakers and 
jobbers holding off, hoping for lower 
prices, but interior mills report a good 
business being done for shipment to 
southeastern points. Some of the coun- 
try mills have had this class of trade 
throughout the season. Quotations, Jan. 
23: family patents, $9.05 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat $9.65, bakers blue-stem $8.65. 

The export flour situation continues 
quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Pet. of 

activity 
TOM. 17BB weccccccccdoues 44 
Previous week 45 
WP BO. scesc vuacese 71 
Two years ago 95 
Three years ago 70 
Four years ago 56 
Five years ago 29 


Demand from St. Louis territory for 
soft wheat was heavy last week. The 
trade has advices that the surplus in 
southern Idaho has been cleaned up, 
which is held to be the reason that east- 
ern buyers have invaded this state. They 
are taking Federation, blue-stem, and 
some red wheat. Dealers expect the 
eastern movement to assume large pro- 
portions, which will be a good thing for 
the Pacific Northwest, as the supply on 
hand seems to be far beyond exporters’ 
needs. There was only a limited busi- 
ness done in export wheat last week, and 
the mills here bought little. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend 
blue-stem, hard white and soft white, 
$1.60 bu; western white, $1.59; hard win- 
ter and northern spring, $1.56; western 
red, $1.55. 

a * 

The steamer West Nomentum cleared 
from Portland on Jan. 23 with 12,000 
bbls flour for Kobe, Hongkong and 


Manila. 
J. M. Lownsbate. 





MILLING, GRAIN COMPANIES 
EFFECT CONSOLIDATION 


Seattte, Wasu.—The officers of the 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., a re- 
cent consolidation of the J. W. Denio 
Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., and the F. 
C. Ayres Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo., 
are: J. W. Denio president, John L. Barr 
vice president, Ralph Denio vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Robert P. Quest sec- 
retary, W. D. Kistler manager northern 
division. 

The F..C. Ayres Mercantile Co. has 
for years operated a large terminal ele- 
vator at Denver, with branches at Salt 
Lake City, Pocatello and San Francisco, 
and has been one of the leading grain and 
flour distributing concerns of the Rocky 
Mountain region. The J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co. has a large mill at Sheridan, 
Wyo., and a line of elevators in Montana 
and northern Wyoming. The new organ- 
ization will operate all these properties. 

Ww. Tirrany. 





NEBRASKA CONVENTION DATE SET 

Omauna, Nes.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Nebraska Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation met in Omaha on Jan. 20, and 
voted to hold the Association convention 
at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, on April 
21-22. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











-——————Week ending. , cr July 1 to ‘ 

Wheat to— Jan. 16, '26 Jan. 17, °25 Jan. 9, '26 Jan. 16,’26 Jan. 17, '25 
PE cabs OS senses reves 80,000 690,000 135,000 1,482,000 15,618,000 
United Kingdom ....... 168,000 247,000 378,000 8,751,000 31,834,000 
Other Europe .......... 31,000 1,382,000 138,000 10,031,000 47,284,000 
CST istics iaeeve\.' givaehe.  Sepeha* | .. hehehe 11,736,000 48,481,000 
Other countries ......... 860,000 24,000 28,000 5,626,000 7,020,000 
SOUND caiens veces *1,139,000 2,343,000 679,000 37,626,000 150,237,000 

Ms caeckuads¥ tes ss 60608 173,000 863,000 36,000 22,361,000 15,912,000 
Puss teevegscdsctccvecs 1,082,000 214,000 1,536,000 11,710,000 4,135,000 
SEE: ase Sp SPSS bs 0 dK kOe 8 249,000 72,000 125,000 22,945,000 3,987,000 
OT PCr eT ee Tee eet 277,000 28,000 6,149,000 27,759,000 


*Including 1,046,000 bus via Pacific ports. 


1925 EARNINGS OF 
CONTINENTAL GREAT 


Estimate Places Receipts of Baking Corpo- 
ration for Year at $10,200,000 After Mak- 
ing Expenditure Deductions 


The Continental Baking Corporation 
is expected to show earnings for 1925 
of approximately $10,200,000 after all 
charges, compared with $6,014,163 earned 
by the constituent companies in 1924, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street News. Net 
last year was equal, after deducting 
dividends on the $49,276,200 8 per cent 
preferred, to slightly over $20 a share 
on the 288,554 shares no par Class A 
stock, now on an $8 basis, and to ap- 
proximately $2 a share on the 2,000,000 
shares no par Class B common. These 
earnings are after deduction of $3,000,- 
000 spent during the year on new bak- 
eries, and improvements to existing 
plants. 

They are especially interesting because 
this is the first year that the Continental 
system has reported its earnings as a 
whole, the paper says. The forthcoming 
balance sheet will be the first to give an 
adequate picture of the completed sys- 
tem which has been in process of forma- 
tion for the last two years. Starting 
with United Bakeries’ 43 plants as a 
nucleus, Continental has finally rounded 
out a chain of 104 bakeries in 82 cities 
throughout the United States. Of these 
plants 61 were taken into the system in 
the first six months of 1925, so that the 
full benefit from Continental manage- 
ment of these plants was not obtained. 

Early last year the Continental man- 
agement estimated earnings for 1925 at 
$10,000,000, and the actual showing for 
the year will fulfill with remarkable ex- 
actness this estimate. It is officially esti- 
mated that net earnings in 1926 will be 
in the neighborhood of $16,000,000 after 
taking into account increased efficiency 
in operation of all plants under a year 
of centralized management and income 
from new bakeries which have been 
added. 

Continental closed the year in strong 
working capital position. Current assets 
approximate $18,500,000 and current lia- 
bilities, including taxes and other re- 
serves, are about $4,000,000, making net 
working capital over $14,000,000. Actual 
accounts payable are only about $1,000,- 
000. 


Cash and government securities in last 
published balance sheet as of May 16 
were $8,434,947, and it.is probable that 
this will be about the same in the forth- 
coming report in spite of heavy expendi- 
tures for new plants and construction. 
Inventories which keep at a constant 
figure were $3,920,426 on May 16, ex- 
traordinarily low in view of the annual 
sales volume of around $100,000,000: 
Turnover is made 25 times a year, or 
every two weeks. The business is con- 
ducted almost entirely on a cash basis, 
each day’s sales being paid for in cash 
by the retailer. 

The depression proof quality of the 
baking industry is being strikingly shown 
at present in the coal strike district, the 
Wall Street News says. While other 
retail businesses are on the verge of 
shutting down to avoid insolvency the 
bakeries are doing the biggest business 
in their history. 





Flour Production and Moyement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1925, to Jan. 16, 1926 (000’s omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Flour production, bbls— 
2 


WOR. GBD. cocccccccocs ,541 2,618 2,625 
BOs BRED .ccccccese 2,549 2,535 2,503 
Pe Mn. «sscenewns 1,975 2,033 2,100 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2....... 1,048 2,250 2,243 
SOM. BD cccccccscvcs 2,515 2,495 2,256 
GE BORER 6 cadenscoens 2,557 2,653 2,247 - 
July 1-Jan. 16 ....... 74,227 78,318 75,913 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 16, 

bbls— 
EL, i664 big 04. n 090 5,677 8,941 10,341 
EE cdc acesescaar 23 115 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 16, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .466,000 614,000 546,000 
MED Sb astvecreness 37,040 148,750 59,241 
PEE Ba ct uss e0ek 11,826 3,241 16,685 
Ground by mills.....342,948 360,262 349,200 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 16, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 57,323 90,618 78,820 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 97,315 93,111 139,824 
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NEBRASKA MILLERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


E. H. Blackburn Presides at Annual Gather- 
ing of Association Held at Omaha 
on Jan. 20 


Omana, Nes.—The regular annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Fontenelle Ho- 
tel, Omaha, on Jan. 20. Members of the 
association held an executive session in 
the morning of that day, at which the 
routine business was disposed of and a 
report by J. N. Campbell, secretary- 
treasurer, was heard. The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. acted as host at the luncheon 
which followed the executive meeting. 
In the afternoon the open session of the 
convention was called to order by E. H. 
Blackburn, president of the organiza- 
tion, who presented the viewpoint of the 
millers on the usefulness of trade or- 
ganizations, calling attention to some of 
the primary achievements of such 
groups. Mr. Blackburn said in part: 

“It seems to me that the federal gov- 
ernment is now taking an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward trade associations 
than in the past. It was only a few 
years ago that agents from the Federal 
Trade Commission were very active in 
trying to secure information from mills 
and other industries of that character 
through a more or less roundabout meth- 
od that brought about a lot of hard feel- 
ing and‘a large amount of criticism, and 
this feeling was“earned by that depart- 
ment in its method of dealing with us. 

“Now, however, Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, has very definitely 
expressed the attitude of the government 
toward trade associations in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Distribution of information in re- 
gard to price ranges and bad credit is 
the most valuable function of a trade 
association. Standardization of as many 
factors as possible in production costs 
is important. The head office should 
be a clearing house for current news con- 
cerning freight rates, laws, and regula- 
tions, the exchange of machinery and 
hiring of help.’ 

“A great many of us have looked with 
apprehension upon the consolidation of 
bakeries, the formation of large chain 
stores, with centralized buying agencies 
and other organizations of that charac- 
ter, but we often fail to realize that we 
have also many advantages which, when 
properly used, will help us to combat 
what we regard as a menace to our 
business. 

“First, I will mention the reorganized 
Millers’ National Federation, which, 
through the services of its able presi- 
dent, Sydney Anderson, and its efficient 
secretary, A. P. Husband, has been, and 
is, doing a large amount of good for the 
fraternity in general, and while a few 
years ago it may have been regarded as 
somewhat sectional in its views, this feel- 
ing has now been done away with and it 
is acknowledged that the Federation is 
important to all sections alike, and play- 
ing no favorites. This organization is in 
an exceptionally good position to combat 
adverse legislation through the experi- 
ence and offices of Mr. Anderson, and we 
can feel secure in the knowledge that no 
legislation will be made which will ad- 
versely affect our business unless we at 
least have ample opportunity to fight 
for our rights. 

“Another thing I might mention is the 
compilation of its code of ethics. Cer- 
tainly this code does not mean that a 
miller is forced to follow it, but it is at 
least worthy of every miller’s considera- 
tion and of an attempt to follow it, as 
it is based entirely upon common sense 
and good judgment. 

“Next comes the attempt at uniform 
cost accounting. This is a matter which 
the milling trade has been somewhat lax 
in, compared to other industries of as 
high standing, and any efforts which can 
be made toward a more uniform and 
standardized cost accounting system can 
only bring good results. 

“Next in importance to the Millers’ 
National Federation, and perhaps as 
fully as or more important to our minds 
in the Southwest, is the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. This organization is too 
well known among you to make it worth 
while to comment at length. Mr. Top- 
ping’s very able supervision and work 





along lines of equitable freight rates is 
alone deserving of all of the support 
which we give the league, and the work 
along other lines, such as legislative, has 
been no less worthy. In other words, 
we have this organization watching out 
for our interests and can feel secure in 
the knowledge that the best interest of 
the trade in the Southwest will always 
be promoted by that organization. 

“Now we come to the Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, which simply forms a 
link in the chain and has to do with our 
end of individual problems. It also has 
been very effective in its work. It is 
being used in the manner in which Mr. 
Hoover described a trade association 
should be used, as a clearing house for 
current news, freight rate changes, laws 
and regulations, the exchange of ma- 
chinery, and hiring help, as well as a 
clearing house for credit information and 
offering what individal help it may be 
able to do to millers desiring individual 
help or information. 

“Now, during the past year we have 
unconsciously added another link to this 
chain through the informal organization 
of group meetings which have come into 
being throughout the Southwest at each 
important milling center. These groups 
of millers—and, by the way, all are in- 
vited to participate—have made it a 
practice to meet once a week for dinner 
at some centralized place and there to 
discuss everything pertaining to trade 
conditions and any individual problems 
which they may care to present. These 
group meetings have not only served 
their purpose well, but have been the 
means of bringing about better under- 
standing and a wider friendship among 
us. This factor alone is of wonderful 
value, and very often we find that our 
opinion of our competitor as to his char- 
acter and methods of doing business has 
been wrong, and that we can not only 
trust him, but regard him as a friend 
worthy of our strictest confidence. There 
is no class of business men who have any 
higher ideals, or any better, than the 
millers in this country, and contact with 
these millers alone is worth all the efforts 
expended in the way of group meetings. 

“It is true that during the past year 
we have been faced with some serious 
matters. One of the most serious has 
been the exorbitant wheat premiums 
which have existed; but, after all, no one 
is to blame for these wheat premiums 
except we millers, for we are the ones 
who bought this wheat at such high 
prices. 

“We have two men at our meeting to- 
day who are prepared to outline a propo- 
sition to us regarding the formation of 
a wheat improvement association in Ne- 
braska. Now, if for no other reason 
than its advertising value alone, the pro- 
posed wheat improvement association 
would be invaluable to the millers of 
Nebraska, or if through its efforts your 
wheat supply is not only increased, but 
is bettered, is it not worthy of support? 
It seems to me that this will be another 
link in the chain which is necessary to 
maintain us_and to bring about a higher 
plane on which we desire to base our 
activities. 

“In summing up, I feel we have won- 
derful advantages. We have wonderful 
wheat, a large wheat producing state, 
favorable transit privileges; with the 
possible exception of one road operating 
in Nebraska, we have a growing market 
for our flour which is commanding re- 
spect wherever it is started and wherever 
the mill behind it has a desire to market 
a good flour. We have wonderful trade 
organizations at our disposal, and it 
seems that we have everything necessary 
to make our business prosperous.” 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded C. V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, H. M. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, H. R. 
Clark, chief inspector of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, F. P. Manchester, sec- 
retary of the exchange, and W. D. Mize, 
chief chemist of the exchange laboratory. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
read, in part: 

“While during the past year the mill- 
ing industry of Nebraska has passed 
through a period of extraordinary pre- 
mium prices for milling wheat and suf- 
fered the loss of foreign trade by reason 
of the short wheat crop, we have emerged 
better than we had anticipated. 

“We hereby express unqualified ap- 
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proval for the steady and insistent 
pressure which the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League and the Millers’ National 
Federation are exerting for the stand- 
ardization of expense factors incident to 
the conduct of the milling business, and 
the leadership in the campaign for the 
universal acceptance of the code of eth- 
ics, as well as activities in the diplo- 
matic field looking to better laws and the 
expansion of our foreign trade. 

“We deplore the tendency of some to 
excessively exploit the future by over- 
selling for future delivery, with the con- 
sequent alarm over wheat supplies which 
assists the ballooning of cash wheat val- 
ues as compared to the prices reflected 
in the options. 

“We give grateful recognition to the 
Southwestern Millers’ League for its 
splendid services to the whole southwest- 
ern territory. The results which C. V. 
Topping, secretary, and his assistants 
have secured in the past year in the 
equalization of freight rates as between 
the Northwest and the Southwest merit 
our special commendation. 

“We feel that the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, under the able 
management of Mr. Bainer, is accom- 
plishing worthy results in its field of 
activity, and recommend that Nebraska 
millers give substantial support to the 
plans of the Omaha Grain Exchange for 
co-operating with Mr. Bainer in giving, 
through the exchange, association litera- 
ture more extensive circulation in Ne- 
braska, and for operating special wheat 
trains in Nebraska this year. 

“We renew for the fourth consecutive 
year our declarations in favor of the 
passage by Congress of the decimal 
weight bill. We favor the construction 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

The committee on organization report- 
ed a list of names for officers and direc- 
tors as follows: president, C. E. Dins- 
more; vice president, F. Z. Zwonechek; 
secretary-treasurer, J. N. Campbell. 
Directors for one year, H. E. Day and 
Charles Bridges; for two years, J. E. 
Jacobson, E. A. Talhelm, and Gerald 
Ehernberger. 





MILLERS ARE OPPOSED TO 
PROPOSED CARAWAY BILL 


MinnNEAPOLIs, Minn.— The executive 
committee of the Northwestern Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Club met in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 21, to consider the Caraway bill, 
now pending before the agriculture and 
forestry committee of the Senate. This 
bill provides for the elimination of fu- 
ture trading in grain and cotton. 

Reports from Washington indicate that 
the bill is likely to be reported out of the 
committee with a recommendation that 
the Senate pass it. 

It was decided by the millers to send 
a committee to Washington to represent 
the Northwest at the hearing on the bill, 
which is scheduled to take place Jan. 27- 
28. On this committee will be a miller, a 
grain man and a banker. H. P. Gallaher, 
vice president and manager of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., was 
chosen as the millers’ representative. It 
is expected that the other principal grain 
terminal markets will be represented at 
the hearing. 





McFEELY ANNOUNCES HE 
WILL RUN FOR CONGRESS 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Willis McFeely, of the 
Chicago office of the Chase Bag Co., and 
president of the board of Oak Park, II, 
has announced that he will run for Con- 
gress from the sixth congressional dis- 
trict in Illinois. This comprises Oak 
Park, a number of wards on the west 
side of Chicago, and several other vil- 
lages. He will run on the Deneen Re- 
publican ticket on the platform that 
there should be more business men in 
Congress. 

Mr. McFeely is well known in milling 
and bag circles, having been a vice presi- 
dent and Chicago sales manager for the 
Milwaukee Bag Co. for many years and 
later with the Chicago office of the Chase 
Bag Co. He was re-elected to the office 
of president of the board of Oak Park 
without opposition in April, 1925, and is 
serving his third term. 








January 27, 1926 


CHINESE MILLS ARE 
RESUMING ACTIVITY 


About Half of Total Number Now Operating, 
Following Receipt of Consignment of 
Canadian Wheat 


SHancuar, Curna, Dec. 31.—Local 
flour mills are now operating in a larger 
number than hitherto, for with the receipt 
of some 15,000 tons Canadian wheat a 
number of them which were closed down 
for lack of supplies, were enabled to be- 
gin working again. However, the num- 
ber of mills now operating is only about 
50 per cent of the total. Arrivals of 
Chinese wheat on the market are scanty, 
and from now on mills will have to de- 
pend very largely on supplies of foreign 
grain. Just what they will get depends 
largely on the course the foreign markets 
take. At the moment it is not advan- 
tageous to buy from abroad. 

No business is being done in foreign 
wheat or foreign flour. American Club 
straight flour is quoted at $1.90 per 49-Ib 
bag. Some business is reported to have 
been done in Australian wheat to Yoko- 
hama and Kobe for January and Feb- 
ruary shipment. A fair trade is passing 
with Japan at 4.55@4.60 taels per picu!. 
The arrival of 15,000 tons Canadian wheat 
by steamer was practically against con- 
tracts concluded by a local mill. 

No. 2 Canadian wheat is quoted at $5! 
ton. It would seem that there is an ap- 
proach to local m‘tlers’ ideas of price:, 
and very likely some business may resul! 
very shortly, as Canadian wheat is not 
as dear as hitherto. At any rate, flour 
millers are waiting for a further decline 
as they anticipate that prices will go low- 
er. Arrivals of Chinese wheat are not 
large, and the general opinion is that 
quotations will move up very shortly. 


PLANS MADE FOR MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATE BAKERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The executive commit 
tee of the Associate Bakers of Americ: 
met in this city at the Statler Hotel on 
Jan. 11 and decided upon the genera! 
program for the annual meeting of th: 
association, which will be held in St 
Louis, May 3-8, inclusive. Sessions will 
be held only in the mornings, so tha! 
bakers may spend the afternoons at the 
exhibition, 

Monday will occur the registration of 
delegates. Governor Baker, of Missouri, 
will open the exhibition at the New Coli 
seum at 2 p.m., and a meeting of the 
executive committee will be held at 5 
o’clock. In the evening the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society will en 
tertain visiting delegates at the Statle: 
Hotel. 

The first session will be called to or 
der by President Michael Hoffman, St. 
Louis, at 9:30 am., Tuesday. Mayor 
Victor J. Miller will deliver the address 
of welcome, to which Eugene Lipp, Chi- 
cago, will respond, followed by reports 
of officers and the president’s address. 

On Wednesday morning, reports will 
be made by representatives of member 
associations. In the evening a banquet 
and dance will be given at the Statler 
Hotel. 

The final session will be held Thursday 
morning, when one or two speakers wil! 
be heard and officers elected. In _ the 
afternoon the visiting bakers will inspec‘ 
a number of St. Louis bakeries. 

William Hoerr, St. Louis, chairman of 
the booth committee, reported that near 
ly all booths have been taken. 








VOTE ON AMENDMENT WILL 
BE TAKEN AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Cit 
Board of Trade will vote, Jan. 30, on an 
amendment submitted by the director; 
providing for a general increase in com- 
mission rates for handling cash grain an:| 
futures. As proposed, the rate on cas!) 
wheat will be 1 per cent of the sellin 
price, with a minimum of 1%c bu. Th: 
commission on buying and selling grai: 
for future delivery will be $10 for eac' 
5,000 bus or multiple thereof; the present 
rate is $7.50. It is announced that th- 
local exchange is simply trying to equaliz: 
its rates with those of other markets. 
Under the new schedule, the commission 
for handling millfeed will be $10 per car. 
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Corn recovered last week from its re- 
cent slump, and the undertone was more 


stubborn. The net change for the week 
was practically negligible, however, the 
Chicago May option on Jan. 23 being 
about on a par with the close of the 
previous Saturday. A somewhat better 
speculative interest was shown. Move- 
ment of corn to markets was rather 
heavy early in the week, but later there 
was a decline. Wintry weather and 
strength in hogs are believed largely re- 
sponsible for the stronger undertone. If 
receipts continue light, it is believed by 
some in the trade that bearish views 
will be less prevalent. 

\ccording to a study made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture it has been determined that in 1925, 
of a total corn area of 101,631,000 acres, 
86.°39,000 were utilized for grain, 3,916,- 
00: for silage, and 11,376,000 were cut 
fo: forage or hogged down. The acre- 
ay’ for grain in 1925 was 1,600,000 
greater than in 1924, but 400,000 Iess 
th.n in 1928. That of corn for silage in 
19°5 was 400,000 acres less than in 1924, 
an! almost the same as in 1923. 

‘he amount of corn estimated to have 
ben husked or snapped in 1925 is 2,- 
41,000,000 bus, 500,000,000 greater than 
in 1924, but nearly 100,060,000 less than 
in 1928. Production of silage was 31,- 
00,000 tons in 1925, which is about a 
10 per cent increase above that in both 
1624 and 1923. 

Demand for corn goods is reported 
to have slowed up in some of the larger 
m:rkets, while others indicate that con- 
ditions are unchanged. At Chicago new 
business is light, but shipping directions 
are good and a renewal of new business 
on a larger scale is expected by some 
factors. Demand for corn meal is de- 
clared only moderate at several markets. 
At Buffalo and New Orleans, export 
trade is said to be improved. 

VMinneapouis.—Receipts of corn are 
fair, but little natural No. 3 yellow is 
arriving. Millers have to depend upon 
kiln-dried for their requirements. There 
is a good demand for the latter. Ship- 
pers are taking the No. 5 grade, and 
driers No. 6 and sample grades. No. 4 
yellow is quoted at 13@16c bu under 
the Chicago May, No. 5 yellow 19@22c 
under, and No. 6 yellow 22@26c under. 
No. 4 mixed is quoted at 17@20c under 
May, No. 5 mixed 22@23c under, and 
No. 6 mixed 25@27c under. 

Sr. Lou1s—The corn market is mark- 
ing time, pending further developments. 
Receipts last week were 431 cars, against 
201 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan. 28: No. 4 corn 71@72c bu, No. 5 corn 
69\4e, No. 6 corn 66c; No. 3 yellow 76c, 
No. 4 yellow 7132@72%4c, No. 5 yellow 
69',@70c, No. 6 yellow 65@66c; No. 4 
white 73@74c, No. 5 white 72c. 

New Orteans.—The corn movement is 
improved. Export business was much 
better last week. Hamburg and Bremen 
took 42,857 bus, and Rotterdam 17,443. 
Latin America took a total of 13,575 bus, 
Havana, the larger buyer, using 6,900 bus. 
Prices on Jan. 20: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.01, No. 3 $1; No. 2 white $1.01, No. 3 
$1; grits, $2.10 in 98’s; hominy feed, $1.87 
per 100 Ibs; standard meal, $2 in 98's; 
chops, $1.87 per 100 Ibs. 

NASHVILLE.—Demand for corn from the 
South - continues quiet. Receipts are 
fairly liberal, with shipments moving 
freely from the Ohio valley. Quotations, 
Jun. 28: No. 2 white 9l1c, No. 3 white 88c, 
No. 4 white 86c; No. 2 yellow 92c, No. 3 
yellow 89c, No. 4 yellow 87c. 

Corn meal is in moderate demand. 
Prices, Jan. 283: bolted, paper bags, Nash- 
Ville, $1.05 bu; bulk, 98c. 

Mempuis.—Corn prices were so unset- 
tled last week that quotations for cream 
meal averaged somewhat lower and cov- 
ered a wider range. Quotation Jan. 21, 
$3.75@4.10. Distributors are not buying 
much, the unsettled quotations encourag- 
ins holding off. Reaction in corn checked 
buying. Cash prices, Jan. 21: No. 8 
white, 8le bu; No. 8 mixed, 79c; No. 3 
Te, 88¢, 

<ansas Crry.—Corn and corn prod- 
uc's are unchanged from a week ago. 
Denand is moderate. Cash prices, Jan. 
23: white corn, No. 2 76@76%4c, No. 8 





724%2@T5ce, No. 4 69%2@72%ec; yellow 
corn, No. 2 76%2@77c, No. 3 72%2@T5c, 
No. 4 69@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 75@ 
T5¥ec, No. 3 T1@73%ec, No. 4 6842@7lc; 
cream meal, $3.90 bbl, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $28 ton; corn bran, $28. 

Cuicaco.—The call for corn goods has 
slowed up, and new business is light. 
However, shipping directions are good, 
and old contracts are being cleaned up. 
Mill representatives look for a good busi- 
ness within the next few weeks. Corn 
flour was quoted, Jan. 23, at $2.15 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2@2.05, cream meal 
$2@2.05, and hominy $2@2.05. Cash corn 
was lower, but a fair demand prevailed. 
Shippers were in the market, and there 
also was some export inquiry. Industries 
took their daily requirements. No. 3 yel- 
low was quoted at 76%c bu, No. 4 yellow 
72@T4c, No. 5 yellow 68@7lIc, No. 6 yel- 
low 64@66c; No. 4 white 7142@74c, No. 
5 white 6914@7l1c, No. 6 white 64@66c; 
No. 4 mixed 72@73%c, No. 5 mixed 68 
@69%e2c, No. 6 mixed 63@64%c. 

Battrmore.—Corn is lower and less ac- 
tive. Receipts last week were 123,327 
bus, 113,796 by rail and 9,531 by boat, the 
former destined principally for export. 
Spot sales included various offerings at 
prices ranging from 75c on wharf to 90c 
delivered, according to quality, condition 
and location. Closing prices, Jan. 23: 
No. 2, spot, 81%4c; No. 3, spot, 77%c; 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 87c. Corn 
meal and hominy were steady and inac- 
tive at $2.25@2.35 per 100 Ibs for desir- 
able stock. 

Purapetpui1a.—Trade in corn is slow, 
and the market rules weak and lower. 
Receipts, 188,412 bus; exports, 25,714; 
stock, 468,227. Quotations, Jan. 23: car 
lots for export, No. 2, 82c bid; No. 3, 
784%2.@79ec bid; No. 4, 76@77c bid; lo- 
cal car lots, No. 3 yellow, 8342@84ec. 
The corn goods market is quiet, but sup- 
plies are small and prices are steadily 
held. Quotations, Jan. 23, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 


white meal, fancy, $2.60@2.80; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.60@2.80; pearl 


hominy and grits, $2.60@2.80. 


Bostron.—Corn meal in quiet demand, 
with the market lower. Granulated yel- 
low on Jan. 23 was quoted at $2.40, bolted 
yellow at $2.35, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.90, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Hominy feed is $1 lower, with a quiet de- 
mand at $36 ton, in sacks. Gluten prod- 
ucts are unchanged, feed being quoted at 
$46.05 ton and meal at $55.80, in sacks. 


BurraLto.—There was a good inquiry 
for corn last week, with receipts light and 
trade looking for No. 2 and No. 3 yellow. 
Limits were inclined to show a firmer 
tendency the latter half of last week. 
Buyers are holding off, however, believ- 
ing the extreme cold weather had a lot 
to do with the scarcity of offerings. There 
was a better demand for all corn goods, 
both for domestic and export use. 
Cracked corn was offered at $36.50 ton, 
corn feed meal at $33.50, gluten at $42.80, 
and table corn meal $2.40 per 100 Ibs. 


MitwavKkee.—Cash corn is firmer, with 
a better basis, after a display of weak- 
ness with futures. Receipts last week 
were 336 cars, against 216 in the previous 
week and 215 in the same week in 1925. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 23: No. 3 yellow, 
76@78c; No. 3 white, 75@77c; No. 3 
mixed, 75@77c. 

Liverroot, Enc., Jan. 6.—The heavy ar- 
rivals last week met with a poor demand, 
and an easy tone prevailed generally. 
Plate offers of old crop are still ample 
for the limited demand, new crop being 
offered at Is@Is 6d under old crop. 
There is fair inquiry. Plate corn for 
April-May shipment sold recently at 33s 
9d, and May-June at 33s 3d, but is now 
selling at 33s. Mixed American corn is 
quoted at 33s 6d. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


Great Farts, Mont.—Fire last week 
destroyed a grain elevator at Shelby, con- 
taining 15,000 bus wheat. The loss, set 
at $5,000, was partially covered by in- 
surance. The fire began during a dust 
explosion while Frank Hanna, manager 
of the elevator, was working with a blow 
torch in the pit. The westbound Great 
Northern Oriental Limited was held up 
at Shelby for half an hour before it was 
allowed to pass the fire. 
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Lonpox, Ene., Jan. 6.—Conditions in 
rolled oats and oatmeal are unchanged. 
As regards the latter, the mild weather 
does not tend to increase the consumptive 
demand. Prices are firm, but no transac- 
tion has been reported on cable offers. 
Mills hold up prices, and buyers appear, 
for the moment, indifferent. Rolled oats 
are unchanged at 38s, c.i.f., and oatmeal 
at 36s 9d. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Jan. 4.—Oatmeal is 
higher. America is still underselling Ca- 
nadian brands of flake, and latest cables 
indicate that the former can be bought to 
sell at 36s 6d@37s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, against Canadian offers of 37s 6d@ 
38s. Business is slow, although stocks of 
flake meal are not large in either Belfast 
or Dublin, and importers are not offering 
spot goods under the mills’ quotations. 
Ordinary cut oatmeal is 36s per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin, but 
stocks are still heavy, especially in the 
north of Ireland. Dealers are not in- 
clined to buy for shipment until they have 
worked off some of their stocks. 

Gtascow, Scottanp, Jan. 4.—The new 
year has witnessed a slight easing in 
price of Canadian oatmeal, present of- 
fers being 36s 3d per sack. Rolled or 
flake oats are about Is 6d per sack dear- 
er. For the Scotch article the corre- 
sponding rates would be 40s and 41s 6d, 
respectively, so that there is not much of 
a margin between the imported and the 
home goods. Demand remains dull. Ca- 
nadian oats are available at 24s 6d 
per 320 Ibs, cif., for No. 2 Canada 
feed, and about 27s, c.i.f., for mill- 
ing (Canadian western). Scotch oats 
on the same basis are about 28s 6d for 
feed and 29s for milling. The fact that 
oats have lost parity with wheat in the 
recent rise of the latter is against the in- 
terest of Scottish farmers, because oats 
is their main cereal crop. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills are enjoying a 
good run of business, Demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues good. Prices 
did not change last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 23: rolled oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-Ib jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Jobbers 
get a discount of 40c bbl on these prices. 
Exporting business is dead. United 
Kingdom bids are too far out of line 
to encourage trading. 

Wriwnirec.—Oatmeal and rolled oats 
have declined, and millers report a gen- 
eral lull in business. Export trade, 
which for months has been steady, gives 
indications of slackening. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 23: rolled 
oats, in 80-Ib bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

Cuicaco.—The domestic call for rolled 
oats is picking up, and mills report bet- 
ter business than for many weeks. There 
is also some export inquiry for oats 
products, and a few small sales were ef- 
fected last week. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed, Jan. 23, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal con- 
tinues good, with the market held steady 
at the recent advance. On Jan. 23 rolled 
oatmeal was quoted at $2.80, and cut 
and ground at $3.08, in 90-lb sacks. 

Puiapetpnuia.—Supplies are small 
and values are well sustained, but trade 
is quiet. Quotation, Jan. 23, $3@3.25 
per 90-lb sack for ground, 





OLEOMARGARINE LAW IN 
WISCONSIN CALLED VOID 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The so-called anti- 
oleomargarine law enacted by the Wis- 
consin legislature of 1925, to go into effect 
Sept. 1, last, has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by A. C. Hoppmann, judge of 
the Dane County circuit court, who has 
made permanent the temporary injunc- 
tions obtained several months ago to pre- 
vent the state from enforcing the act. 
Judge Hoppmann’s decision is of vital 
importance to the bakery trade of Wis- 
consin, which is credited with consuming 
60 to 70 per cent of the total quantity of 
oleomargarine made in or shipped into 
Wisconsin each year. 

The law was passed at the instance 





of the dairy interests of Wisconsin, whieh 
claimed that it was necessary to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of cleomarge 
rine to prevent the ruination of the but 
ter industry. The law provides that vege 
table fats cannot be combined with milk 
or other dairy substances to produce « 
substitute for butter, and that this prod 
uct may not be manufactured in or 
shipped into the state. Judge Hoppmenn 
says the act is arbitrary, unreasonable 
and discriminatory; that it denies te 
manufacturers and dealers the right te 
carry on a lawful business in « lewfeu 
manner. 

The decision of the court, which is re 
ceiving wide publication, is regarded by 
the bakery trade as a splendid adver 
tisement to offset the unfavorable im 
pression created in the minds of the public 
by the discussion of the act concerning 
the value of oleomargarine in bread bak 
ing or for use as a spread for bread 
Judge Hoppmann found that the me 
terials used in making oleomargarine are 
of good quality and do not contain ele 
ments deleterious to health; that the 
product that results is a wholesome and 
nutritious food, and that its caloric value 
is almost equal to that of butter. 

Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
and Edward L. Dzemske, two prominent 
Milwaukee bakery owners, were impor 
tant witnesses for the oleomargarine in 
terest in the injunction hearings. Both 
declared that, if oleomargarine were not 
available, prices on numerous baked 
goods would have to be raised. The vege 
table and animal fat product is also nee 
essary, they said, for richer pastry and 
for baking certain varieties of goods im 
the summer, when butter melts too rap 
idly to be used alone. 





} THe Buckwheat MARKET 





Burraro.—Buckwheat is at a stand 
still. Prices are steady, and demand is 
light. New York bid $1.82% per 100 
Ibs, on Jan. 22. 

Pui.ape.pni1a.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and steadily held, but quiet 
Quotation, Jan. 23, $3.75@4 per 98-Ib 
sack. 

MitwavuKkee.—Buckwheat prices are 
steady and unchanged. Demand is fair, 
and the supply light. Quotations, Jan 
23, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.70@1.80; 
Japanese, $1.85@1.90. 

Cuicaco.—The only business being 
done in buckwheat flour is replacement 
orders of small amounts. Buyers are not 
taking on more than current needs, and 
they are light. White buckwheat flour 
was quoted, Jan. 23, at $3.40 per 100 Ibs 

Toronto.—Buyers of buckwheat are 
not showing much interest, and business 
is practically at a standstill. In sym 
pathy with other Ontario grains, prices 
declined 1c bu last week. On Jan. 28 
good quality buckwheat was quoted at 
66@70c bu, in car lots, on track, country 
points, 


GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held at the Statler Hotel 
on Jan. 19. A business session was held 
after dinner, and following that the 
members of the club attended the Or 
pheum Theater. John H. Caldwell was 
elected president of the club for the fol 
lowing year, P. C. Knowlton vice presi 
dent, and W. B. Christian was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. Members elect 
ed to the executive committee: Murray 
Q. Tanner, Thomas G. Coffy, Arthur 
Schultz, C. H. Williamson and Charles 
Deibel. Sydnor Hall, Herman F. Wright 
and Charles G. Simon were elected to 
membership in the club. 





BAKER HAS HARD LUCK 

Nracara Faris, N. Y.—Israel Belber, 
a baker whose combined bakery and 
dwelling at 2811 Highland Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, was badly damaged by 
fire on the same night that he recently 
left for Atlantic City under arrest on 
an abandonment charge, has returned, 
and is still’ pursued by bad luck. He 
reported to the police last week that 
thieves broke into his building during 
the night and carried away a table, an 
armchair and considerable of his bakery 
stock. 
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Millfeed Demand.—Weakness characterizes the millfeed market, due to 


slack demand and freer offerings. 


Mixers show 


little interest, and in in- 


stances have been recent resellers, with the result of still further depressing 


the market. 
stocks show a loss. 


Distributors are inactive, also, and in some quarters storage 
Current production is going chiefly to buyers of mixed 


cars. In the face of a small demand from consumers, jobbers’ prices show 
a decline, particularly on the heavier grades, which share the weakness of 


bran. 


In certain sections of the Northwest that have been visited recently 


with successive cold waves, consumptive demand has at times experienced 
some stimulus, but this influence has been largely offset by the pressure of 


accumulations. 
mainder of the winter. 


A firmer situation, however, is looked for during the re- 
Stocks in distributors’ hands are nowhere believed 


to be large, and with storage supplies disposed of, feeders’ requirements are 
expected to bring a more substantial demand for mill output. 
Canadian Market.—Scarcity of supplies has brought continued inactivity 


to the millfeed market in eastern Canada. 
mills are unable to take care of all their customers’ requirements. 


Owing to restricted production, 
A flurry of 


activity was occasioned in the western provinces by cold weather, and for a 


few days shipments of bran to country points were very heavy. 


Demand 


from this source, however, was soon Satisfied. 
Prices.—Millfeed prices average about 50c ton lower than a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.— The millfeed market is 
ensier. Prices declined 50c last week, 
due to a lack of demand and freer of- 
ferings. Mixers are practically out of 
the market. Scattered sales of single 
cars of bran are reported to the country 
trade, but other feeds are difficult to 
move. Dealers do not look for any great 
decline in values, and believe that, if 
demand should improve, it would have 


an immediate strengthening effect. 
Spring bran was quoted, Jan. 23, at 
$28.25@28.50 ton, hard winter bran 


$28.50@29.25, standard middlings $28.25 
@,28.50, flour middlings $30@: 32, and red 
dog $36@40. 

Mitwavuker.—Millfeed prices _ have 
slipped downward, due mainly to highly 
competitive conditions. Demand, which 
has been lagging, received fresh impetus 
by reason of a severe cold wave last 
week. Offerings are very moderate. At 
the same time, supplies are believed to 
be considerably below normal and a sud- 
den improvement in the call would find 
the trade illy provided. Middlings are 
hardly as steady as bran, and sales again 
are at a discount. A firmer situation is 
looked for during the remainder of the 
winter, although feeders are using much 
home grown stuff to avoid paying high 
prices for millfeeds. Quotations, Jan. 
23: spring bran $28@29 ton, winter bran 
$28.50@29.20, standard fine middlings 
$28@28.50, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, 
red dog $36@38, and cottonseed meal 
$36.50@40.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed trading is very 
quiet. Both demand and offerings are 
at a low point. A few direct sales by 
mills were reported last week, but other- 
wise there was very little business. 
Stocks are low, but buyers are not in- 
clined to increase them at this time. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: soft winter bran $28 
@29 ton, hard winter bran $28@28.25, 
and gray shorts $31@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrinneapouis.—Jobbers describe the 
feed market last week as dull and life- 
less. Outside inquiry has ceased, and it 
has been impossible to interest distrib- 
utors in other markets with offerings of 
any grade, for any shipment. The fact 
that mixers have been resellers to some 
extent has helped to depress the market. 

While city mills claim to be still doing 
a nice business in mixed cars, and to be 
sold ahead for 60 days on bran and 
standard middlings, jobbers say offerings 
of both city and country feed are much 
freer than they have been. With virtu- 
ally no demand, jobbers’ prices show a 
decline for the week, especially on the 
heavier grades. Country red dog is 
plentiful, and can be picked up at $4@6 
ton under city levels. 

City mill quotations are nominal at 
$26.50 ton for bran and standard mid- 


dlings, $30@33 for flour middlings, $37 
@40 for red dog, #30@32.50 for wheat 
mixed feed, and $24.50@25 for rye mid- 
dlings, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 26 Year ago 
Bran ..........+..$..+..@25.25 $28.50@29.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25. HH 32.00@33.50 


36.00 @38.00 
40.00 @ 42.50 


Flour middlings.. 27.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@38.00 

Dututu.—There is a steady demand 
for feed, but buyers are not pressing 
purchases, and mills, if not sold out, 
selling sort of hand-to-mouth any sup- 
plies they have available. They do not 
dare to sell too far ahead, with current 
flour sales so negligible and running time 
of the mills uncertain. To play safe, 
they hold rigidly close to the shore line. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed demand is 
light, and there is a tendency to weak- 
ness in the market. Buyers of mixed 
cars are taking a rather substantial 
amount of the current production, but 
mixers and jobbers are hesitant in buy- 
ing. The open winter has kept prices 


low, and feed in storage mostly shows a ° 


loss. Consequently, this is still to be 
disposed of, whereas last year at this 
time much of the storage millfeed had 
been sold. Bran and shorts are both 
sharing in the existing inactivity. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 23, car lots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $29.50 
@30. 


Satina.—Feed is in good demand, due 
to the exceptionally cold weather. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@ 
1.65. 


Arcuison.—Declires in millfeed prices 
last week caused a strong demand from 
mixed car buyers, who absorbed local 
offerings. In addition, there is a con- 
siderable demand for February and 
March deliveries, and several round lots 
were sold to jobbers. Quotations, Jan. 


23, basis car lots, sacked, Atchison: bran, 
$26 ton; mill-run, $28; gray shorts, $30. 

Hovurcuinson.—Millfeed demand con- 
tinues light. The call for bran is about 
sufficient to care for the limited output, 
but shorts are draggy and stocks are 
accumulating. Quotations, Jan. 23, basis 


Kansas City: bran, $28@29 ton; mill- 
run, $31@31.50; shorts, $34. 
Oxtanoma Crry.—Bran is in good 


demand, with prices holding firm. Shorts 
are weak. General market quotations 
are unchanged. Bad weather brought an 
increased call for mixed feeds last week. 
Straight bran sold at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run bran $1.60, shorts $1.80, corn 
chop $1.80, and corn meal, in 24-lb 
bags, 60c. 


CENTRAL STATES 

To.tepo.—Millfeed demand is not brisk, 
in spite of the reduced output, but there 
are no accumulations, and it is moving 
into consumption. Prices are steady, al- 
though there has been some yielding 
from previous high levels. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on Jan. 22 at 
$32@32.25 ton, mixed feed at $32@32.25, 
and middlings at $32@32.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The bottom seems to 
have dropped out of the feed market. 
Last week the demand was limited, as 
compared with former weeks. Quota- 
tions on Jan, 22, carload lots: bran $31@ 
31.50 ton, mixed feed $31.50@32, and 
shorts $32@34. 


THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Millfeed demand _ con- 
tinues moderate, consumers buying in 
small quantities to meet immediate needs, 
The market is practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $31@34 ton; standard middlings, 
$34 @37. 

Mempuis.—Very little activity is be- 
ing shown by millfeed, and wheat bran 
has eased slightly from the level ruling 
for several days. One or two cars were 
reported sold last week at $30 ton. 
Gray shorts trading is very light; buy- 
ers seem willing to take a few cars at 
$33, but sellers are holding at $34. 
Large consumers expect lower levels 
with the increased movement of flour. 

Norrotk.—Demand for millfeed is 
slow, but prices hold firm. Bran is 
searce, mills generally reporting that 
they are oversold. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
red dog, $145@46 ton; flour middlings, 
$37.50@39; standard bran, $35.50@36; 
standard middlings, $34.50@35. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—The millfeed situation here 
is practically unchanged. There is no 
new business, but a big rush on old 
orders. Stocks are apparently very light 
in jobbers’ hands, and mills have little 
to offer. Second clears advanced last 
week on a good export demand from the 
Mediterranean countries of Europe which 
bid over domestic prices. Quotations, 
Jan. 23: bran $31.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50, red dog $40.50, mixed feeds 
$37.50, and second clears $46.50. 

Bosron.—There is a quiet demand for 
all wheat feeds. The market is lower. 
Other feeds are dull, with prices barely 
maintained. Quotations, Jan. 23: spring 
bran $35.25@36 ton, standard middlings 
$35.25@35.50, flour middlings $40, mixed 
feed $37.50@41, red dog $44, stock feed 
$37, reground oat hulls $13, cottonseed 
meal $39@44.50, all in 100-Ib sacks. 

Battimore.—Heavy feeds were lower 
last week, with brans and standard mid- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 26, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Baltimore 
Fee $28.25@28.50 $..... @26.50 ee Pa Pee eee ee 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.50 @ 29.25 --@25.50 27.50@26.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter BFAR 2.6.6.5 cece ce Mecece Te Pe eeeee@..... 27.75@28.25 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* ... 28.25@28.50 -@26.50 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.00@32.00 30.00 @33.00 28.50@29.00 30.50@31.50 37.00@38.00 
i” RR ee 36.00@40.00 37.00@40.00 .....@..... eens @..... 41.00@ 43.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
i ARS a @32.00 $35.50 @36.50 $34.75@35.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... Diveve BGO SOG §« ocescQDeccce --@. Py ere 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... Cee 37.00 @37.50 eee. Pee --@. 31.00 @34.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@32.00 35.00@35.50 34.75@35.00 --@. 34.00 @37.00 
Flour middlingst ...... ..... @36.00 39.00 @41.00 see «EE - Pe ease ete s 
NAR tT etcon ee fs ansh @41.00 43.00 @45.00 - @ 43.00 io Ae based 
Spring bran Middlings 
WOOPERS Ascaciecns santa ah 00 _ oo@as. 00 $40.00 
TU 05-caecd seed @. -@. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William waste. 
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dlings nominally steady, but demand 
light for the list. Quotations, Jan. 23, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$34.50@35; soft winter bran, $36@37; 
standard middlings, $34.50@35; flour 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $42@44. 

Pirrssurcu.—Sales of millfeed showed 
a decided falling off last week. Prices 
took a downward trend, and offerings 
were rather liberal. Unless sellers had 
something in the nature of a bargain, 
there were no buyers. Quotations, Jan. 
23: standard middlings $32@33 ton, flour 
middlings $35@36, spring bran $32.50@ 
33.50, winter bran $33.50@34.50, red dog 
$41@41.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $40.70, 41 per cent $38.70, 
36 per cent $36.70; dairy feed, 22 per 
cent protein $39.90@40.90, 16 per cent 
$33.90@34.90. 

PuinapeLpui1A.—Demand for millfeed 
is slow, and prices favor buyers. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 23, for prompt shipment, per 
ton: spring bran $35.50@36.50, hard win- 
ter bran $36@36.50, soft winter bran $37 
@37.50, standard middlings $35@35.50, 
flour middlings $39@41 as to quality, and 
red dog $43@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—The continuation of record 
mild weather on the north Pacific Coast, 
east of the mountains, where the prin- 
cipal dairy interests are situated, has 
considerably reduced the demand for 
millfeeds and has had a weakening effect 
on the market. While the mills are not 
selling much feed, they claim to be ob- 
taining full prices for what they sell, 
quoting $32 ton for mill-run, in straight 
cars, coast. Montana mixed feed was 
generally quoted at $30.50@31, coast, 
last week, though there was some dis- 
tress feed here offered at lower prices. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was easier 
last week, due largely to increased of- 
ferings. From Kansas, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia there were larger shipments of bran, 
middlings and other feeds. Quotations, 
Jan. 23: Kansas red bran $35@36 ton, 
Montana standard bran and _ mill-run 
$34.50@35, standard bran and mill-run 
from the Pacific Northwest $33.50@34. 
Choice white bran was quoted at $34.50 
@35, middlings $46@47, and low grade 
flour $50@51, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and California common points. 

PortLtanp.—The millfeed market re- 
mains easy. There is but little country 
business, due to open weather continu- 
ing in this territory, and shipping de- 
mand from the south is light. List prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
mill-run $32 ton, and middlings $47. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—This market is not active, 
owing to scarcity of supplies. Demand 
is keen, but stocks are so limited that 
the volume of business is small. Mills 
are unable to take care of all their cus- 
tomers’ requirements. Production for 
some time has not been heavy, as there 
has been little export demand for flour, 
and mills have been running lightly: 
Mill prices vary. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
bran $30@31 ton, shorts $32@33, mid- 
dlings $40, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 

delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnireecc.—Extremely cold weather 
over the major portion of the Canadian 
prairies accounted for a flurry of buy- 
ing in this market last week, and ship- 
ments of bran and shorts to country 
points were very heavy for a while. This 
demand, however, was soon satisfied, and 
present sales are only fair. In some 
cases, export business is taking care of 
mills’ surplus output, and at no points 
are there any considerable stocks on 
hand. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 23: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$25, shorts $27; British Columbia, bran 
$27@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, 
bran $32, shorts $34. 

Monrreat.—A fair business was done 
in millfeed last week, with offerings lim- 
ited. Closing prices, Jan. 23: bran 
$39.25@31.25 ton, shorts $32.25@33.25, 
and middlings $39.25@40.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpvon, Ene., Jan. 6.—The millfeed 
market continues quiet, with price move- 
ments favoring buyers. Bran is of slow 
sale at £7 5s@£7 7s 6d ton, ex-mill, and 
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middlings are easier at £7 7s 6d. Plate 
pollards are quiet, with values rather 
wide apart, transactions being reported 
on passage parcels at £5 10s, while ship- 
pers are still asking £5 16s 3d for ship- 
ment during December, and £6 for Janu- 
ary-March. Fancy Plate middlings are 
unchanged at £7 15s, c.i.f. In sympathy 
with other feedstuffs, cotton cakes are 
quiet, values moving in favor of buyers. 
London made are offered at £6 15s ton, 
ex-mill. Cake made from Bombay seed 
is also easier, sellers offering at £6. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Jan. 4.—Mill offals 
have maintained their prices. Red bran 
is quoted at £8 ton, delivered, as is red 
pollard, but for good white middlings £9 
@10 is being asked. For the best sorts of 
these the tendency is very firm. 
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The Minneapolis May option on flax- 
seed registered a net loss of 8%4c last 
week, being quoted at $2.45 bu on Jan. 
23, as against $2.5342 on the previous 
Saturday’s close. The break was attrib- 
uted to Argentine weakness and the de- 
cline in wheat. The weakness in wheat 
led to stop-loss selling of flaxseed. Prices 
in the Northwest are still considerably 
out of line with South American quota- 
tions, farmers in the United States get- 
ting much more for this product, in 
comparison to wheat, than are planters 
of Argentina. The decline in prices is 
expected to have little effect other than 
to lower the cost of oil in the interior, 
where the price has been much higher 
than at séaboard mills. 

The official report of the Argentine 
government, issued on Jan. 16, reiterated 
its estimate of 69,000,000 bus exportable 
surplus, compared with 45,800,000 in 
1925, and 58,930,000 in 1924. ‘This is the 
time: of largest receipts in the Argen- 
tine, and the market at Buenos Aires is 
declared to be holding up well. The 
flax crop of India is reported to be badly 
in need of rain. 

A cable from Rotterdam on Jan. 23 
stated that oil cake in that market was 
weak and declining. Demand for lin- 
seed meal has been exceptionally good 
of late. Crushers have no stocks on 
hand, and resellers are active. Prices 
are up to $48 ton at Minneapolis, and 
unchanged elsewhere. Export prices are 
firm. 

Dvutvutrnu.—Considering the liquidation 
that developed in the future market late 
last week and the widely breaking price 
action, notably on Jan. 21, the situation 
has since improved considerably. May 
covered the widest fluctuation last week. 
On Jan. 25 the current delivery closed 
54%4c and May 8c under the final level 
on Jan. 18. Elevator stocks continue to 
be drawn on by outside holders. 


Minneapouis.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal has been exceptionally good of late, 
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so much so that local crushers have 
about disposed of their production for 
February and have withdrawn from the 
market. They have advanced their quo- 
tations to the basis of $48 ton, Minne- 
apolis, March shipment. Resellers, con- 
sequently, are more in evidence, being 
able to undersell the mills and still make 
a nice profit. It is believed, however, 
that their surplus holdings are already 
fairly well disposed of, so that an un- 
usually strong market is looked for, for 
the next 30 days at least. Crushers have 
no stocks on hand, are somewhat behind 
on deliveries, and look for a curtailment 
rather than an increase in production. 
The situation at other points is also very 
firm. At Chicago and Toledo, oil meal 
is held at $48.50 ton, and at Buffalo, $48 
@48.50. 

Export inquiry has again died down, 
but prices are firm at $47 ton for oil 
cake, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 23, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 8,093 10,905 1,997 3,016 
errr 8,339 14,993 6,962 13,629 
FOO ceceae 16,432 25,898 8,959 16,645 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 











Minneapolis — Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan. 19...$2.50 2.47% 2.46% 2.44% 2.61% 
Jan. 20... 2.48% 2.45% 2.45% 2.43% 2.49% 
Jan. 21... 2.41 2.38% 2.38% 2.36% 2.42% 
Jan. 22... 2.40 2.387% 2.38% 2.36% 2.41% 
Jan. 23... 2.40% 2.38% 2.39% 2.38 2.42% 
Jan. 25... 2.42 2.40 2.40% 2.39 2.42% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 23, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 79 373 89 1,004 447 457 
Duluth..... 18 63 60 1,167 960 388 











Totals.... 97 436 139 2,171 1,407 845 

Mitwavkee.—Predictions that linseed 
meal would go higher were fulfilled in an 
advance of 50c@$1 last week. There is a 
fair demand from domestic sources, while 
export inquiry continues moderately ac- 
tive, and crushers are holding onto their 
stocks unless limits are accepted. Cot- 
tonseed meal, which has been relatively 
easy, is firmer, which has helped stiffen 
linseed meal. Quotation, Jan. 23, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $48.50@49.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—The linseed meal market is 
firm. Demand, however, is not very ac- 
tive. Offerings are less free, and a con- 
tinued firm market is anticipated. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Jan. 23, at $48 
ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—There is an easier feeling to 
the oil meal market. Quotation, Jan. 23, 
$48@48.50 ton. Resellers are asking about 
the same. 

Boston.—There is a little more linseed 
meal offering for shipment at $53.50 ton, 


in sacks, but demand is slow and few 
sales are reported. Resellers are offering 
in a small way at 50c@$1 ton under mill 


quotations, but are doing practically 
nothing. 
Pirrssurcu.—-Little activity was noted 


in the linseed oil market last week. Sales 
were few and prices were slightly lower. 
Quotation, Jan, 23, $51 ton. 
Toronto.—Demand for oil cake meal is 
keeping up, and a fair business is being 
done. Quotation, Jan. 23, $58.25 ton, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec points. 
Winnirec.—There is a very brisk de- 
mand for oil cake and meal from local 
buyers, which is taking care of the entire 
output of western mills. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 23: oil cake, in 
bags, $43 ton; oil meal, $45. The flaxseed 
market has been dull, and prices have 
maintained their downward tendency. 





Consen-Sheinanes 
very quiet demand for mixed feeds. 
big corn crop and the unusually large 
supplies of home grown feeds have cur- 
tailed the outlet for manufactured prod- 
ucts, but mixed feed dealers are opti- 


report a 
The 


mistic regarding business during the 


spring months, 


Sr. Lovuis.—Local mixed feed manufac- 
turers report a slight improvement in 
business. Demand for all classes of 
feeds is a little more active, most of it 
for prompt shipment, and stocks are be- 
ing kept at a fairly low point. Manu- 
facturers are getting ready for the 
spring chick feed business, and in some 
cases shipments of such feeds have al- 
ready been made. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Jan. 23, at $46 ton, 
high grade horse feed $36, and scratch 
feed $45. 

Nasuvitie.—There 


was an improv e- 


ment in demand for mixed feed last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 23: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $32.50@43.50 ton; dairy 


feed, $36@47; poultry scratch feed, $45 
@55; poultry mash feed, $63@73. 


Mempuis.—Reports from manufactur- 
ers reflect little change in the buying 
policy of consumers, but the aggregate 
movement is slowly expanding, as feed- 
ing requirements are larger and stocks 
are depleted. Beginning of farming op- 
erations is causing sections to the south 
to buy more freely, but the unsettled 
grain markets cause lack of confidence 
in prevailing price levels. Quotations 
are steady. 

Toronto.—The market is fairly active. 
Prices did not change last week. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 23: oats and barley chop 
$42.25 ton, crushed oats $42.25, feed 
wheat $57.25, cracked corn $44.25, feed 
corn meal $41.25, cottonseed meal $55.25, 
chick feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, On- 
tario points. 








Prices : et in the principal ‘millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 25, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 








ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
SN i866 e Hess bebc%ks oh $29.50 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 30.00 2 5 @ 26.00 
ree 33.00 25.5 26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 28.00@29.00 
 & - eee 41.00 34.00@36.00 
Mixed feed ........ 32.00 27.50@28.50 
Old process oil me al. 47.00 46.50@47.50 
BEE ercrareccesevecs 38.00 34.50@35.00 
Middlings* ........... 43.00 34.00@35.00 
MO GOR ncceccsocces 49.50 43.00@45.00 
Duluth— 
MD deed éseeueccetoas 29.00 2 26.50 
pS eee 33.00 25.5 5.00 
Flour middlings ...... .00 28.00@29.00 


















Country mixed feed 29.00 @ 29.50 
Bee Ge baeweveceaesee 34.00 @37.00 
St. Louis— 
UM acinernescecepens 27.50 @ 28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50@32.00 
Gray shorts ......... 33.50@34.50 
Se BOGE. coccevesseves 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 @ 28.50 
Buffalo— 
PUPC OFAR ..cccccccees 33.50 32.00@32 
reer Tee 33.00 30.50@% 
Standard middlings 37.00 31.00@31.5 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 35.00@35.5 
MOOG GOR ccccvccccececs 46.00 39.50@ 
Heavy mixed feed 42.00 33.50@35. 
Ge PAGER. ccc ducvcrvcess 46.50 48.00@ 
Kansas City— 
UO BORN ccccccasecen 30.00 25.50@26.00 
MPU Sececoassusescces 30.00 25.25 @26.00 
Brown shorts ..... .. 383.50 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts . te eueee B4.50 30.00@31.00 
MOG GO sc cuvccecccess 41.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran ......... 88.50 35.00@35.50 
Pure DRAM ..ccccescces 3 34.00 @35.00 
Spring bran 6 34.00 @35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 41.00 34.00@34.50 
BOG GO céccccevceses 50.00 42.00@43.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 36.00@42.00 


Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 32.00 28.50@29.20 
32.00 28.00@29.00 


MD eck vececovescooes 
MEIGGUIMES wcccccrcccee 36.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 


39.00 30.00 @31.00 
3.5 36.00 @38.00 
25.00 @ 26.00 





ted dog 
Rye feed 


Old process oil meal... 48.00 49.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.560 36.50@39.50 
Hominy feed . ... 49.00 29.00@30,.00 
Reground oat feed .+++ 13.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 54.50 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedt{t .......... 40.80 .....@38.90 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........++. $8.30 $9.10 
WIERD sec ctcvvenveseces 7.00 9.10 
BGs EUS wcccancccccsces cose 7.50 
Mameme City ...ccccccee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..........e08 5.70 6.50 
BEND ceetuivucoeseces 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 4100 Ibs. 





BRYCE B, SMITH TO WEST INDIES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
Kansas City, first vice president of the 
General Baking Corporation, has started 
for the East. In company with Mrs. 
Smith and two daughters, he will sail 
Jan. 30 on the Columbus for a 40-day 
cruise of the Caribbean Sea. ‘The trip 
will include points in South America, 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Mar- 
tinique, Barbados, Venezuela, Jamaica 
and Cuba. 





January February March 


3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/7 14 21 28/4 


Range of Bran Prices 


May June 


16 23 6 


April 


1118 25/2 9 13 20 4 


11 18 25/1 


July August September 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran ‘Boston) 


October 


8 15 22 29|5 12 19 26|3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28/5_ ‘12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30 
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RADIO COMPASSES TO AID 
GREAT LAKES NAVIGATION 


Devices to Register Fog Horn Waves at 
Great Distances Will Be Introduced 
This Year 


CLEVELAND, On10o.—Navigation on the 
Great Lakes during the coming season 
will be made safer through radio. Plans 
are under way to equip, by the opening 
of the season, 30 or 40 of the large grain 
carriers with radio compasses. Some 
10 of the big shipping companies in 
Cleveland contemplate such equipment. 

According to George A. Marr, secre- 
tary of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
the radio compasses to be used will regis- 
ter fog horn waves at distances ranging 
from 200 to 300 miles. There are now 
two fog horn sending stations in Lake 
Erie and five in Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior, and they are of much value to 
general shipping, enabling vessel skip- 
pers to keep their ships in their proper 
bearings during fogs. This adaptation 
of the radio enables a ship’s pilot, by 
turning his receiving loop, to determine 
the direction of any lighthouse broad- 
casting radio beacon signal within a 
reasonable distance. No such radio fog 
signal equipment has yet been installed 
in Cleveland, but Roscoe House, United 
States superintendent of lighthouses, 
Buffalo, said it will be. 

“Radio beacons have been installed on 
the Great Lakes with a view to covering 
the strategic points,” he said, “in the first 
move, and on Lake Erie these points are 
Buffalo and Detroit River lights.” 

W. G. Stewart, captain of the Pickands 
& Mather Co., Cleveland, owners of the 
Interlake Steamship Co., operating 53 
big freighters, engaged largely in the 
grain carrying trade, said there is little 
to be gained by spending money on radio 
equipment for ships until the govern- 
ment provides suitable shore stations for 
registering signals. 

SEVERAL SHIPS WILL BE REPAIRED 

Only three steamers are holding grain 
cargoes at Cleveland winter berths. Con- 
siderable repairing, remodeling and other 
construction work will be done before 
navigation opens. ‘The Niagara, of the 
American Steamship Co., Boland & Cor- 
nelius, Buffalo, managers, is in dry dock 
at Buffalo, and will be shortened 24 feet. 
This will bring her down to Welland 
Canal size. She will be ready for the 
spring opening. She was built in 1897, 
has been a grain carrier, and will remain 
in this service. 

The car ferry steamer Maitland has 
been docked for the winter at the New 
York Central Railroad slip in Ashtabula. 
This vessel during the past season car- 
ried 1,500,000 tons freight and made 310 
round trips, covering 60,000 miles. 

The Pringle Barge Line Co. last week 
sold $250,000 in first mortgage marine 
equipment bonds, the proceeds of which 
will be used in making some of the 
firm’s barges self-unloaders. It operates 
largely in the St. Clair River, carrying 
supplies from Lake Erie ports. 


FREIGHT REPORTED UNUSUALLY_ FREE 

Executives of 14 big railway systems, 
who attended a dinner at the Hotel 
Cleveland on Jan. 19, said that transpor- 
tation facilities this winter for all lines 
of freight have been unusually free from 
tie-ups, Florida being an_ exception. 
Heavy movement of grain on the Great 
Lakes is anticipated during the coming 
season by most of the executives, several 
of whom are directly interested in the 
movement of grain, ore and coal. The 
executives were guests of the Sandusky 
Cement Co. during an “appreciation” 
dinner. 

COST OF SHIPPING THROUGH CANAL 

Dredging of the ocean ship canal in 
the Hudson River will result in a great 
reduction of the cost of shipping through 
the barge canal across New York state, 
according to Allen W. Keller, assistant 
engineer of the Albany port commission, 
who was in Buffalo Jan. 22. 

“The dredging of the 27-foot channel 
in the Hudson River will begin in July, 
and will be done at a cost of $1,500,000,” 
he said. “It will be completed in four 
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years. This new canal will permit 94 
per cent of all ocean-going vessels to go 
up the river to Albany, thus cutting out 
300 miles of the distance now traveled 
by barges in the round trip between Buf- 
falo and New York. Grain shippers will 
be among the beneficiaries of the dredg- 


ing.” 
J. H. Wess. 


Devlin Announces New South American Line 

Puiapetrpuia, Pa.—Charles A. Dev- 
lin & Co. announces another line to the 
east coast of South America via the 
Houston I. F. C. line. Service will begin 
on Feb. 6 with two steamers monthly. 


Commissioners’ Order Upheld 

It has been decided at Ottawa that the 
order of the board of railway commis- 
sioners which was issued in September, 
last, equalizing the rate of freight on 
eastbound and westbound grain for ex- 
port, is to stand until there is an appeal 
to the supreme court. There has been a 
good deal of controversy regarding this 
order, which was passed by only two mem- 
bers of the board, and many appeals have 
been made by interested bodies to have it 
rescinded. The board is still divided on 
this issue, and the result is that the Sep- 
tember ruling is sustained. 


Canadian Flour Shipments Light 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian export flour 
business is dull, and shipments are light. 
The Glasgow rate declined Ic last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 20c per 100 lbs; Glasgow, 
2lc; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, 
Hull, Avonmouth 2lc; Aberdeen, 29c; 
Dundee, 28c; Antwerp, 22c; Hamburg, 
20c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c,—Janu- 
ary-February-March shipment. 





Active in Gulf Ports’ Rate Fight 

OxtanHoma Crtry, Oxta.—The Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, at a special meet- 
ing here on Jan. 22, instructed H. D. 
Driscoll, traffic counselor, to attend hear- 
ings early in February in New Orleans 
and Galveston, before an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
the application of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce for equal rates 
with Texas Gulf ports on grain and 
grain products shipped from southwest- 
ern states. J. Lloyd Ford, president of 
the league, expects to appoint some 
members of the body to appear as wit- 
nesses before the examiner. 


Mississippi River Traffic High 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Freight traffic on the 
Mississippi River between St. Louis and 
Cairo, Ill., last year reached the yearly 
average of 30 to 40 years ago. Freight 
carried on this section of the river by 
the federal barge ‘line and packet boats 
totaled 1,000,000 tons, an increase of 
about 20 per cent over 1924. This was 
the greatest tonnage carried in any year 
since 1897, and about the annual average 
of the years when the steamboats were 
in their glory. 


African Service Is Arranged 

Puiapetputa, Pa, — Arrangements 
have been completed by which the Bull 
Line of steamers will operate between 
Philadelphia and the west coast of Af- 
rica. Charles A. Devlin, Inc., has been 
appointed Philadelphia agent for the 
company, and assurance is given that the 
service will be continued for at least 
one year in an attempt to build up the 
Philadelphia office. 


Javanese Prince Leaves Southampton 

Bartrmore, Mp.—It is announced that 
the new steamer Javanese Prince, built 
for the Liverpool-Baltimore service of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has sailed 
from Southampton for this port direct. 


Large Wheat Cargo at Tacoma 

Seatrte, Wasu.—The largest wheat 
cargo to be shipped from Tacoma, ac- 
cording to shipping records of that port, 
is now being loaded on the British mo- 
torship King James by Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., amounting to 8,000 tons, destined 
to the United Kingdom. 


Shipping Board Sells Six Vessels 
Searttr, Wasu.—The Shipping Board 
has sold the six ships of the Pacific, 
Argentine & Brazil Line, operating be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the east 
coast of South America, to the McCor- 


mick Steamship Co., under a five-year 
operating guaranty. 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 


oa Frcom- 
2 a 
° ra} e 
a = . 
a CI a a te 
© ° 
To— | 4 é wl g 
a — 
= 3 al a 
a 0 m n 3) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 84.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 $2.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $1.6 27.6 
Boston ..ccccece 45.5 60 50 36.6 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ......- 40.5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
Werfotl ..cccces 40.6 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 60 50 36.6 32.5 
oo eee 32 87 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 35.5 22 19 
Erie, Pa. ....... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 °%19 
PoleGe .ccccccee 27.6 32 32 18.5 °16.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.6 
Detroit ..ccccces 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago .....e. 13 17.6 17.5 12 coe 
St. Lowle ...ce. 20 13.6 138.6 ... %13 
Memphis ....... 31.6 25 24 11.6 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36  %43 


New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.6 48.5 386 %43 
AtlAMte cccccces 68.6 62 61 38.5 *46.5 
Mobile ...cccoce 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Jacksonville ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 
3c more. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 26, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

From 
. Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 





Bergen ...... 27.00 os soso fe 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eene 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 24.00 .... «2+. 2400 oeee 
GOPGIE .cccce 24.00 24.00 


Copenhagen... 26.00 26-00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
k 2 wees 21.00 21.00... 


eer SO.00 cece coos See 
Dublin ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 22.00 


Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 


Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eon 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
HAVO .occcce 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 0068 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
rrr 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 etee 
ZAMTED occ ccece 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 econ 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... eoce 
oo are 29.00 29.00 29.00 


Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseliles ... 35.00 ccc coos coos cove 
Wewenastle ... B3.08 coco soos seose eoee 
TP sevesces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .ese sees ¢4ee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BOGS cess 2060 6080 eevee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 -.. 29.00 29.00 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1925 1924 

TE 460400800680 205,079,975 112,273,314 
., See Tre 20,190,009 17,971,790 
BO Te er Peer ee 26,807,477 21,160,951 
eres 3,360,053 4,903,505 

DP S0sc00resesesase 3,563,903 4,291,843 
GEOR. cvcovevesceceee 15,437 7,485 

SHIPMENTS 

By lake— F 1925 
=. are 181,085,956 107,632,959 
CE 83 oN eeewaded-6a% 16,963,753 15,058,466 
MNOO s2ccancdvecore 22,229,451 18,369,408 
ere 2,552,189 2,453,605 
DE. W:80.4:00:0:4008 600-08 2,572,540 4,678,954 

By rail— 
WOES Veh tccvcsonas 1,760,586 1,045,787 
ETT foe ei 750,073 382,454 
2 MEE CEELLELLE SC 242,354 366,055 
PEE sccncezesese 79,227 61,670 

Dn Ghkeheteess 00666 2,200 12,4283 
, MTT TTP CTT TT ee 15,437 7,485 





NEW BRANCH FOR ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis.—The Red Star Yeast Co. 
has opened a branch in St. Louis under 
the management of J. W. Nagel. It is 
running several routes in the city from 
East St. Louis, Ill., but its intention is 
to open a cutting branch in St. Louis 
soon. 


January 27, 1926 


COMMISSION RULING 
FAVORABLE TO WEST 


Decision Recently Rendered Refuses to Can- 
cel Export Rate on Montana Wheat 
to North Pacific Coast 


SeattLe, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently rendered a 
decision of far-reaching importance to 
the export trade of the mills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, in refusing to cancel the 
export rate to the north Pacific Coast 
of 7c per 100 lbs below the domestic 
rate on wheat originating in the western 
half of Montana. The export rate ap- 
plies from Havre, Mont., on the Great 
Northern Railway, from Billings, on the 
Northern Pacific, and from Burgoyne, on 
the Milwaukee. Opposition to the can- 
cellation of the rate was made by the 
north coast mills and grain interests, and 
quite generally by the farmers of Mon- 
tana. The Great Northern contended 
that the rates were not unreasonable, 
while the Northern Pacific contended 
that they were improper and unwise, 
from the standpoint of Montana wheat 
growers. Opposed to the continuation of 
the export rate were the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Duluth Board of Trade and most 
of the Montana mills. 

Testimony was introduced to the ef- 
fect that the present Montana wheat 
crops would eventually be 200,000,000 to 
250,000,000 bus, and that the future pros- 
perity of wheat growers in Montana, in 
view of the world’s export markets for 
Montana wheat and flour, for which there 
was a large and growing export demand, 
depended on the decision in this case; 
that during years of large oriental flour 
demand as high as 500,000 bbls flour, 
made in part from Montana wheat, had 
been exported to the Orient by north 
Pacific Coast mills. ° 

It was further shown that the greater 
part of the oriental flour demand in re- 
cent years has been from North China, 


which, contrary to general belief, is‘ 


largely a flour and not a rice eating com- 
munity; that that demand is for a strong- 
er flour than that produced by the Shang- 
hai and Yangste valley mills from 
Chinese wheat, and that the export 
freight rate on Montana wheat had en- 
abled the coast mills to make a blended 
flour of the quality and at a price suitable 
for North China markets, and had, in a 
large measure, enabled the coast mills to 
meet the growing competition of the 
strong flours exported by Canadian mills. 

It was pointed out in the decision that 
the export rates had been of great bene- 
fit to Montana grain growers, supplying 
them with an additional market and ad- 
ditional competition which had led to 
higher prices. 

The conditions affecting the eastern 
miller, the Commission said, are not simi- 
lar, and the commercial and transporta- 
tion reasons which actuated railroads in 
establishing the export rate originally 
have no application to a movement east- 
bound. They apply only from the west- 
ern part of Montana, which is naturally 
tributary to the Pacific Coast, leaving 
to the eastern millers the remainder of 
the state as well as the large grain pro- 
ducing areas to the east thereof. 


W. C, Trrrany. 





MILL TRAFFIC MEN SEEK 
SPECIFIC RATES REVISION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Traffic managers 
of mills in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
held a conference in Kansas City last 
week with railroad representatives, in an 
attempt to effect a revision of the spe- 
cific rates on flour and grain moving into 
the latter state. These rates were to 
have gone into effect on Dec. 12, but 
were protested by Oklahoma and Texas 
interests, and suspended. The protests 
were based on the claim that the specific 
rates named were higher than the mile- 
age rates in use. In last week’s confer- 
ence the railroads refused to publish a 
new tariff, but said they would consider 
any improvements suggested by the pro- 
testing organizations. In the meantime, 
the existing mileage rates will continue 
in effect. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Notable Contribution to the Literature 
of Food Chemistry 


“The Chemistry of Wheat Flour,” by 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Biochemistry, University of Minne- 
sota, is a noteworthy addition to the 
American Chemical Society’s Monograph 
Series, published by the Chemical Cata- 
log Co., Inc.. New York. It is a book 
which fills an important place in the lit- 
erature of food chemistry. There has 
been an abundance of fruitful research 
in the field of wheat and flour chemistry 
during the past few decades but, as the 
author states in his preface, “the data of 
cereal chemistry are widely scattered,” 
and the attempts to collect and publish 
these data in organized form have been 
surprisingly few. The collection of the 
information presented has required the 
reading of thousands of published pa- 
pers, bulletins, scientific journals and the 
like, both domestic and foreign. The 
author’s wide experience and his many 
researches in the field of cereal and re- 
lated lines of chemistry have fitted him 
well for the authorship of this mono- 
graph. Workers in these fields will wel- 
come the book. 

Upon reading this volume one is im- 
pressed with the logical manner in which 
the subject is organized and developed, 
and the thoroughly readable style in 
which the subject matter is presented. 
The author states that “properties of 
flour must be considered in relation to: 
(first) the raw material from which it is 
manufactured, or wheat; (second) the 
process of manufacture, or milling; 
(third) its adaptability to the principal 
use to which it is put, or baking.” And 
this very briefly outlines the contents of 
the book. 

Following a short historical chapter the 
author discusses, in three chapters, wheat 
in its relation to flour composition, the 
growth and development of the wheat 
plant and kernel, and the influence of 
environment upon the composition of 
wheat. Consideration is given here to 
the characteristics of the different classes 
of wheat, their principal uses, the sections 
where grown, and the more important va- 
rieties of each class, with mention of 
some of the attempts to breed wheat for 
strength of flour and rust resistance. 
The complete life cycle of the wheat plant 
is described, beginning with the germina- 
tion of the seed, and following the chemi- 
cal and physical changes which take place 
in the growth and development of new 
wheat kernels. 

Concerning the assimilation of the ni- 
trogen which forms a part of the protein 
in the plant, it is stated that “nitrogen 
metabolism of the wheat plant during the 
first half or two thirds of the season is 
of more significance than is this particu- 
lar metabolism after the kernel develop- 
ment begins. For it is during the pre- 
flowering period that, under ordinary 
conditions, the bulk of the nitrogen enters 
the wheat plant. The conditions are de- 
scribed which are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for high or low protein wheat. 
The moisture relations of the plant are 
shown to be of prime importance in deter- 
mining the content of carbohydrate and 
protein in the wheat kernel, as well as 
the synthesis of gluten. 

No one can read the chapter upon the 
effects of environment upon the competi- 
tion of wheat without a keen appreciation 
of the many interrelated influences which 
determine the composition of a wheat 
crop. The effects of climate, irrigation, 
soil and fertilizers are all discussed, and 
conclusions drawn from the author’s study 
of the available data upon these subjects. 

The author justifies his lengthy treat- 
ment of the chemistry of wheat and the 
influence of environment upon it when he 
remarks that “roller milling is essentially 
a mechanical process, and the flour miller 
cannot incorporate anything in the flour 
(aside from bleaching agents and flour 
improvers) which is not in the wheat.” 
Hence the influence of those factors af- 
fecting the characteristics of wheat 
should be understood, and the importance 
of the environment of wheat be realized. 

Under the heading of defects of and 
impurities in commercial wheat, there is 
included much information concerning the 
effects of frosted wheat, rust-damaged 
wheat, sprouted wheat, bin-burned wheat 


and admixtures of foreign matter such as 
weed seeds. In the discussion of the 
storage and handling of wheat the atten- 
tion of the reader is directed to the im- 
portance of moisture in relation to the 
keeping qualities of grain. 

Millers will probably find their great- 
est interest in this monograph in the 
chapters upon the chemistry of roller 
milling, the changes in flour incidental to 
aging, and the color of flour and flour 
bleaching. The first of these three chap- 
ters is probably one of the finest in the 
book, covering 55 pages, and including 
extended treatment of the réle of mois- 
ture in milling, the composition of the 
roller mill streams, and the different 
grades of flour, with their chemical and 
physicochemical properties. The various 
criteria of flour refinement are discussed, 
and the relations shown between grade 
and composition of flour with respect to 
ash, color, acidity, fat, pentosans, protein, 
enzyme activity, etc. Attention is called 
to the difficulties involved in establishing 
definite standards for flour on the basis 
of chemical composition. 

In the section upon the aging of flour 
the author reviews the available informa- 
tion concerning changes in flour uring 
aging, and concludes that our present 
knowledge is insufficient to explain satis- 
factorily the improvement in baking 
strength which is known to result when 
flour is stored for a limited period. The 
author expresses his disbelief in the the- 
ory that the observed changes in hydrogen 
ion concentration during aging will alone 
account for the improvement in baking 
strength. 

Bleaching of flour in the process of 
milling has become of great importance 
and widespread adoption. In the chap- 
ter upon color and bleaching of flour 
there is cited our knowledge of the chemi- 
cal compounds which are responsible for 
color. Methods of bleaching are de- 
scribed. The effects of bleaching upon 
the flour are discussed, with considerable 
space devoted to the studies with the 
nitrogen oxids, many of which studies 
grew out of the historic bleached flour 
cases of the early part of the twentieth 
century. The newer reagents, guch as 
chlorine, nitrogen trichlorid and benzoyl 
peroxid, are not overlooked, although the 
literature is lacking in abundance of evi- 
dence relating to the effects of these 
agents, particularly their effects upon the 
digestibility, nutritive value, and the pos- 
sibility of toxicity. 

Flour strength is a topic which is of in- 
terest to millers, bakers, cereal chemists, 
and in fact all those directly associated 
with the production and utilization of 
flour. “Strength” is defined according 
to the views of several investigators. 
The author makes the assertion that “in 
as complex a material as flour, and with 
a living organism, yeast, involved in the 
fermentation of the dough, several fac- 
tors must be considered in their single 
and joint effect upon baking properties.” 
In the discussion which follows, the im- 
portance of enzymic activities is stressed, 
particularly the activities of diastases. 
The term “saccharogenesis” is suggested 
as a more inclusive term than diastatic 
activity to include the combined effects of 
the content of enzyme, its environment, 
and the content and condition of the 
substrata or starch. 

The subject of flour strength is con- 
cluded in the final chapter under the 
heading, colloidal behavior of dough. 
Discussion of flour and dough from the 
colloidal viewpoint is prefaced by consid- 
eration of the chemical and _ physical 
properties of the proteins, starch and fat 
of flour. The significance of these com- 
pounds in relation to flour strength is 
treated at some length followed by the 
colloidal behavior of dough in relation to 
gas retention. The reader is made ac- 
quainted with the most recent research 
along these lines, including the applica- 
tion of viscometric methods. 

The bibliography at the end of the book, 
containing over 600 references, is a valu- 
able addition, especially for the research 
worker. The usual subject and author 
indexes are provided. The book is splen- 
didly printed on good quality paper and 
well bound. Very few typographical er- 


rors are apparent. An abundance of 
tables and many figures render the text 
more intelligible. 

Throughout the book the policy is fol- 
lowed of making statements substantiat- 
ed by authoritative experiments, and the 
author’s familiarity with the literature is 
continually demonstrated. Fanciful the- 
ories are absent, and when conclusive 
evidence is lacking in the literature per- 
taining to a particular phase of the sub- 
ject, the reader is quickly informed that 
further research is needed before satis- 
factory answers can be given. 

In addition to the references and ex- 
cerpts from hundreds of reports in the 
literature, including a great deal of re- 
search of his own and that of his co- 
workers in the University of Minnesota, 
the author has devoted space in nearly 
every chapter to the general conclusions 
which he has drawn from his study of 
the published data. Too often, in a book 
of this nature, this is not done. These 
conclusions, given by a man who is recog- 
nized as an authority in the cereal chem- 
istry field, greatly enhance the value of 
the book. The reader may feel at times, 
however, that this phase of the work has 
been slightly underdone, and _ because 
there is so much conflicting data pub- 
lished, he may yearn for more of the 
author’s own conclusions. 

The author has restricted his subject to 
flour as defined by the federal standards, 
omitting graham, gluten,  self-rising, 
mixed and other special flours. The ad- 
visability of this restriction may be ques- 
tioned by some who have interests along 
these lines and have found that our lit- 
erature is lacking in summarized accounts 
of the research pertaining to these spe- 
cial products. Such inclusions would nat- 
urally have required expansion of the 
book. Other readers may desire more 
complete description of some of the ex- 
perimental methods used by certain in- 
vestigators. For these methods the read- 
er must resort to the original publica- 
tion. Standard methods of analysis are 
omitted, and rightly so, as there are other 
sources of such information. The baking 
of flour has been treated only as the 
properties of flour are discussed in their 
relation to baking value. The author rec- 
ognizes the need for extended treatment 
of the biochemistry of baking, and sug- 
gests that a monograph on this subject 
would be timely, but he mentions in his 
preface that he did not consider it ap- 
propriate to treat this subject at length 
in the present volume. 

This book by Doctor Bailey is one 
which every cereal chemist should have 
for ready reference. Millers, bakers, ag- 
riculturists, and those engaged in the 
handling and inspection of wheat will 
find this volume a valuable addition to 
their libraries. R. C. SHerwoop. 

Superintendent of the State Testing 
Mill, Minneapolis. 





Rye Acreage—1926 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1925, compared with the revised estimate 
of the acreage in the autumn of 1924 (acres, 
000’s omitted), and of the condition of the 
crop on Dec. 1, 1925 and 1924, as compared 

with the 1915-24 average on that date: 
7-~Acres— -—Condition— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 Av. 











Massachusetts .. 3 3 95 85 95 
Connecticut .... 4 4 91 89 94 
New York ...... 28 37 85 84 92 
New Jersey .... 43 44 88 83 90 
Pennsylvania ... 102 108 87 84 92 
Delaware ....... 4 5 89 88 90 
Maryland ...... 15 18 84 85 89 
VME cocccecs 36 36 87 88 88 
West Virginia .. 11 10 86 86 89 
North Carolina. . 78 71 90 91 91 
South Carolina.. 8 7 87 85 8&7 
ea 22 20 90 88 92 
Se 67 66 85 85 91 
Sv ccweuee 161 153 84 87 91 
SEE “Kecaccaes 86 90 84 91 93 
Michigan ....... 184 216 84 86 91 
Wisconsin ...... 236 256 89 90 93 
Minnesota ...... 400 =600 84 90 91 
aS 32 35 90 91 94 
eee 18 25 74 87 89 
North Dakota... 1,178 1,571 80 85 83 
South Dakota .. 131 201 69 91 87 
Nebfaska ...... 205 205 92 90 90 
eee 43 43 87 82 84 
Kentucky ...... 17 17 93 82 90 
Tennessee ...... 20 20 89 78 88 
Alabama ....... 1 1 86 70 88 
WE as avivevse 14 14 88 80 78 
Oklahoma ...... 30 33 90 86 84 
Arkansas ...... 1 1 90 79 88 
Montana ....... 95 112 90 88 83 
Wyoming ...... 42 47 83 95 89 
Colorado ....sc. 81 85 90 88 88 
New Mexico .... 1 1 75 89 ee 
Utah 5 5 96 88 88 
Idaho ‘ 3 3 93 92 90 
Washington .... 12 15 66 85 89 
COREE 6 6000s eee 9 10 92 90 94 
U. States ..... 3,426 4,088 83.8 87.3 88.7 











MARKET GOSSIP 
An Ohio miller, with a lively sense of 
humor, suggests the following as a para- 
phrase of the usual gossip put out by 
what he calls the Chicago Board of 

Trade propagandists: 

Any Day—Hoombrawl cables from Onus 
Bairies, “Heavy frost damaged wheat 
—only have 120,000,000 bus for export.” 

Next Day—Hoombrawl cabled from 
Onus Bairies, “Wheat went up 2%@ 
3c on strength of disquieting advices 
from Onus Bairies.” 

Next Day—Hoombrawl cabled from 
Onus Bairies, “Heavy rain—export- 
able surplus estimated at 100,000,000 
bus.” 

Next Day—News Item—Wheat went up 
38%@4'c on strength of disquieting 
news from Onus Bairies. 

Another Day—Hoombrawl cables from 

Onus Bairies, “Flinch bugs very bad— 
exportable surplus now estimated at 
80,000,000 bus.” 
News Item—Wheat soared on very dis- 
quieting reports from Onus Bairies, in- 
creasing 54,@6%c. Very exciting ses- 
sion. 

Day Following—Hoombrawl cables from 
Onus Bairies, “Weather more favorable 
—exportable surplus now estimated at 
100,000,000 bus.” 

News Item—Wheat price broke follow- 
ing more favorable news from Onus 
Bairies. Prices declined 24.@3'\c. 

Day After—Hoombrawl cables from 

Onus Bairies, “Flinch bugs all died of 
hyptimus following inoculation by the 
department of agriculture of all queen 
bugs with the serum ‘onus ponus.’ 
Thereby exportable surplus now esti- 
mated at 120,000,000 bus.” 
News Item—Wheat prices broke sharp- 
ly during the day’s session on receipt 
of cabled advices from Onus Bairies 
that flinch bugs, which had threatened 
to destroy entire wheat crop, all died 
of hyptimus. Market declined 44@ 
5c. 

Day After That Yet—Hoombrawl cabled 
from Onus Bairies that frost damage 
was not as severe as previously thought. 
Exportable surplus now estimated at 
170,000,000 bus. 

News Item—Market broke badly today 
on advices from Onus Bairies. 

And so on ad infinitum, ever and anon, 
blaa. 





* * 


Jones: “Say, old man, how would you 
stop a beastly chimney from smoking?” 
‘Smith: “I'd give it one of your cigars.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 
* 


* 
DARK DAYS ON BRISTLE RIDGE 


Well, Mr. Editor, this is the fourth day 
of January, 1926, and it has rained on 
each of the four days. We can’t tell 
whether it intends to keep this up and 
be a wet January or not. I have lived 
to see a good many Januarys, but never 
saw it rain the first four days of the 
month before. It is awful muddy, and 
looks more like March than January. The 
roads are in bad shape, and nearly im- 
passable. ‘There is some corn to gather 
yet over on Platt River bottom. The 
price of corn goes up mighty slow, and 
there is lots of it to be sold yet. The 
farmers need the money, but want a-little 
better price for their summer’s labor. 
The “Ridgers” have about all sold their 
hogs, and have nothing left to eat up the 
big corn crop. There are fewer cattle 
and horses on Bristle Ridge than there 
have been for years. The few horses left 
are getting old and pluggy, and no colts 
coming on. Some of these days farmers 
there will wake up to the fact that there 
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are not horses enough to start the plows, 
and the good brood mares have nearly all 
gone out of the country, or become plugs, 
or have passed away.—“Bristle Ridge” 
Correspondence in a Missouri Newspaper. 
+ . 
KITCHEN HINTS—NO. 96242 

Capture a group of nice new spaghetti 
that has never been used for anything be- 
fore and place it in an ice cream freezer 
so that the ends protrude about one inch. 

Now, eat one pound garlic and blow 
through each spaghetti three times to 
give it that Bohemian impulse. Replace 
the spaghetti in freezer. 

Go to the nearest delicatessen store and 
buy a nice ripe cheese. Hit twice to 
deaden it, and then place it on top of the 
exposed ends of the spaghetti. Then 
move three steps to the left and loudly 
shout, “Klu Klux Klan”—the cheese gets 
frightened and crawls into the spaghetti. 

Get a nice young chicken (fowl). 
Slice and cover spaghetti. Put the entire 
mess some place where it will not be dis- 
turbed for three weeks—(bath tub is sug- 
gested). 

After three weeks, throw it away and 
buy a can of Heinz’s spaghetti and serve 


in light blue kimono. 


Exuis C. Baum. 
* 


Mr. MacAndrews: “Weel, if I must gie 
the laddie a wedding present, I’ll send 
him a pair o’ my homing pigeons.”—Life. 

7 i 
NARROW ESCAPE 

The superintendent of a western rail- 
way had issued strict orders instructing 
station masters along the line to report 
all accidents or near-accidents immediate- 
ly. The next day he received the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Superintendent's office—Man fell from 
platform in front- of speeding engine. 
Will wire details later.” 

Five minutes ticked by. Then: 

“Superintendent's office — Everything 
O. K. Nobody hurt. Engine was going 
backward.”—American Legion Weekly. 

- * 

Wife (at football game, to husband): 
“You'll have to get our seats changed, 
dear. I can’t hear what the players are 
saying to each other.”—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—We invite applications 
from experienced salesmen to han- 
dle our line of high grade spring 
wheat flours, rye flours, millfeeds, 
poultry feeds and dairy rations in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
We are prepared to make very at- 
tractive propositions to men who 
are able to produce _ satisfactory 
results. Our line of flours and feeds 
is well known in both territories. 
In applying please give full particu- 
lars, including sales experience, in 
first letter. Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG MAN 


A large central states mill grinding 
both hard and soft wheats has an 
opening for a young man, 25 to 30 
years of age, to assist in the pur- 
chase of wheat supplies and in the 
sale of feeds. The man who can 
best fill this place probably is one 
who has had some experience in 
buying of grain and in the selling 
of flour and feeds with a medium- 
The position offers every 
opportunity for advancement into 
the sales department. Good char- 
acter, habits and a desire for hard 
work are necessary. State age, ex- 
perience and a couple of references 
in your first letter. Address “Cen- 
tral States Miller,’’ 488, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


sized mill. 


SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


An important Minneapolis milling 
company is desirous of securing the 
services of real salesmen in the fol- 
lowing territories: Illinois, western 
half of Ohio, and eastern Pennsyl- 
around Scranton. To the 
it can offer an attractive 

If you are a producer 


vania, 
right men, 
proposition. 
and can sell a quality flour in vol- 
ume, at competitive prices, this is 
the oppertunity you have been look- 
ing for. Address 494, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 
dress 470, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—A JOB AS MILLER IN A 
mill from 50 to 200 bbls; have had long 
experience in milling and can do some 
repair work; have my own tools. Address 
box $02, Graceville, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER- SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience; hard and soft 
wheat; Al references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 5,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 1058, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SALESMAN, PREFERABLY TO AGRI- 
culturists, manager or for general office 
work in grain line; specialist in fertilizer 
and feed; age 31, single, extensive ex- 
perience, first class references. Julian 
Weinstein, 1352 Carroll St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
500- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once. 
Address 476, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SHIPPING CLERK WITH GOOD RELI- 
able milling company; if you are looking 
for a first class, experienced man capable 
of reducing below the average the pack- 
ing and loading expense write for full 
information and reference. Address 477, 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 


IN 200- TO | 500- ‘BBL MILL BY MIL LER OF 
26 years’ experience who has real high- 
class knowledge of the business and can 
get results far above average; am good 
mechanic and will keep your plant in best 
of condition; good references and charac- 
ter. Address 493, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO MILL- 
ing company desiring service of man, with 
six years’ experience, selling bakers and 
jobbers in eastern Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, spring, Kansas 
and rye flour; available Feb. 1; best ref- 
erence from present employer. Address 
467, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER, 40 YEARS OF AGE, 
now employed, desires connection as sales 
manager, medium sized mill, or assistant 
or district manager large mill; a “go- 
getter” in office or field; an exceptional 
correspondent; bond in any amount; best 
references. Address for further particu- 
lars or personal interview, 475, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR MILL AND STOCK FEED EXECU- 
tive—Experienced executive seeks connec- 
tion (with investment) as assistant man- 
ager in soft and hard wheat mill over 
500 bbls, with corn and stock feed plant 
in connection, or as manager in smaller 
plant; efficient in sales correspondence, 
advertising, office and buying. For results 
address 490, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








UP-TO-DATE GRAIN 
only flour and feed job- 
bing house in city; new feed mill in con- 
nection; trade well established; owners 
wish to sell property cheap on account 
of advanced age. Address 491, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—AN 
and seed house, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale, four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—ALL OF THE MACHINERY 
and equipment of a 100-bbl flour mill, 
equipped with Wolf machinery, which has 
been in use for five years; machinery is 
in excellent shape, having been used by 
the same miller since installation; as we 
wish to use the building for other pur- 
poses will accept any reasonable cash 
offer. Address 496, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 





150-BBL MINNESOTA MILL FOR SALE— 
One of the best locations in Minnesota 
for a small mill; plansifter mill, frame 
buildings, 50,000 to 75,000 bus wheat mar- 
keted at mill per year; all millfeeds can 
be sold at mill door; storage capacity 
about 7,000 bus grain and five cars of flour 
and feed; custom feed grinding, electric 
power; can be bought from the present 
owner, a going concern, at a very reason- 
able price, as we are retiring from busi- 
ness. Address 484, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





IN EXPORT BRANCH OF A CANADIAN 
or American mill; has good deal experi- 
ence in local flour and grain sales; no 
export connections but willing; speaks 
English and French. Reply box 101, care 
Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 





BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR DEMON- 
strator, formerly superintendent in large 
bread bakery now demonstrating in the 
East; best of references; wish to get with 
a large flour mill and well known to 
bakers. Address 489, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, RECENTLY GRADUATED 
from college and son of a Minnesota mill- 
er, is desirous of obtaining a positidh in 
a mill or grain office; experience rather 
than salary main object; has had some 
experience in grain business. Address 462, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St, St. Paul, Minn. 


January 27, 1926 





St. Louis and Florida 


via The 
Minneapolis & St. LouisR.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Only One Night to St. Louis 
Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 


You will appreciate the Popular Route 
“Tue Nortu Star Limirep” 
City Ticket Offices 

Minneapolis, 528 Second Avenue South 


t. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street 
or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or further 
particulars in regard to service, address 


J. A. Lucey D. M. DenIson 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Freight Traffic Mer. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





REGENT 
PHOSPHATE 


Known far and wide- 
for its purity and 
uniformity 


Victor Chemical Works 
CHICAGO 
Nashville 


New York St. Louis 








No.| ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sacs 


For FLOUR, O, MEAL&FEED 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 








N our very extensive Laboratories 
we have a large Department which 
specializes in flour and all products 
* made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








CHAIN OF FIVE ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
—Located in best farming country of 
Michigan and at desirable points. Ad- 
dress 485, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FEED GRINDER WANTED—WE ARE IN 
the market for a. good secondhand attri- 
tion or hammer feed grinder; fairly large 
capacity; prefer direct motor driven 
grinder; give all particulars and lowest 
cash price in first letter. Weibel Mill Co., 
Elgin, Iowa. 


WANTED—A SECONDHAND AMERICAN 
Midget Marvel flour mill, 15 or 25 bbls 
capacity, made by thé Anglo American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky; must be a late 
model in a reasonably good condition and 
cheap for cash; give particulars. Ad- 
dress 492, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and pony used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minn., U.S. A. 

















